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courtesy of the Rare Book Collection of The Catholic University of America. From a series of copper plate 


engravings in an anonymous work translated into English by John Davies, Apocalypsis, of the Revelation of certain notorious Advancers 


of Heresie (London, 1658), bound with Alexander Ross, Panzebia, or a View of all Religions (London, 1658). The likeness of Niclaes 


is very similar to Van Sichem’s portrait, which was based in turn on a lost painting by 
H. de la Fontaine Verwey, “The Family of Love.” Quaerendo 6 (Summer 1976), pp. 227-228. 


the figure is reversed and appears to be lecturing with a closed book in the foreground 
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PREFACE 


The Family of Love, the name by which the disciples 
of Hendrik Niclaes were known in England, must cer- 
tainly pique the curiosity of almost anyone. The name 
together with the reputation for loose living and ab- 
surd theological pretensions that attached to the sect 
throughout its existence on the Continent and England 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, makes it 
surprising that the group has never been studied in its 
entirety. Although the founder, Hendrik Niclaes, and 
his continental followers have been treated in a num- 
ber of works, the English branch, which was far more 
vigorous and outlived its parent, has excited little at- 
tention. 

During their lifetime the Familists attracted con- 
siderable notice. They were branded as heretics on the 
Continent, and the writings of Niclaes were con- 
demned by the Council of Trent. In England, Queen 
Elizabeth I published a proclamation ordering Ni- 
claes’s books destroyed and his disciples speedily 
brought to repentance. Later, King James I warned 
his son about them, lumping them with Anabaptists 
and Puritans as an insidious danger to his realm. 

Yet this band of spiritual enthusiasts was first gath- 
ered together by Niclaes in Emden in East Frisia so 
that they, like their master, might attain that state of 
union with the deity he called being “‘Godded with 
God.” Believing that the Last Judgment was imminent 
and that he had been called to herald it, he urged all 
who were anxious about their souls to join the com- 
pany of the elect. His disciples referred to themselves 
as the Husgesinnes der Lieften (the Household or 
Family of Love), and they attempted to live in imi- 
tation of Christ as Niclaes saw it: participating in the 
life of the world around them, but withdrawing to- 
gether periodically for prayer and spiritual exercises. 
Perfected through this regimen, they expected to lead 
blameless lives. In spite of their motives, however, they 
were everywhere suspected of a variety of sins, from 
lewd and lascivious conduct to attempting to foment 
revolution. 

In the face of such opposition, Niclaes and his fol- 
lowers adopted the strategy of Nicodemites, that is, 
they yielded outward conformity to society and the 
established church wherever they found themselves, 
but secretly remained loyal to their new convictions. 
They were extremely careful in disseminating Ni- 
claes’s message, preferring the printed word over the 
spoken where identities could not be hidden. Niclaes 
signed his works simply “H. N.” and did not seek to 
be known personally in the remoter areas, such as 
England, where his writings were quite familiar to his 
adherents, but his identity was relatively obscure. 
After Niclaes’s death about 1580, the continental sect 


suffered a decline, except for a splinter group that 
seems to have preserved some continuity into the sev- 
enteenth century. 


The Nicodemite strategy proved to be successful for 
the English branch of Familists as well. In fact, this 
group, which had grown so rapidly during the early 
years of Elizabeth’s reign before the campaign against 
them began, continued to exist underground while the 
authorities raged. When surveillance was relaxed at 
the beginning of King James’s reign, they emerged 
again into public view. Around the time of the Civil 
War their presence was frequently noted, and as late 
as 1687 they made an appearance at court, where they 
observed that few of their number were left. By this 
time, however, they were no longer feared; they had 
become a mere oddity, likened to a refined variety of 
Quakers. 


Fortunately, Christopher Plantin, Niclaes’s disciple 
and printer of a number of his works, left a large body 
of records and correspondence that has been remark- 
ably helpful in developing some notion of the Familist 
movement in the Low Countries. Taken in conjunction 
with manuscripts left by Niclaes’s disciples and other 
records, a number of valuable studies have emerged 
from the nineteenth century onward. Research on 
English Familism, on the other hand, has been re- 
tarded by the absence of such correspondence and 
documentation. Part of the reason is that Niclaes’s 
continental followers were drawn from literary and 
scientific circles while English Familists generally 
were found among less well educated folk: artisans, 
laborers, and rural people. Another explanation for 
the lack of full-length studies of the group lies in their 
desire to escape notice, their refusal to stand up and 
be identified for their beliefs. These attempts to hide 
themselves from public view were so successful that 
a paucity of information about them survives. Only 
in the last several years has painstaking research 
yielded some names and places that could permit con- 
jectures to be made about social position and occu- 
pations. These studies, illuminating as they are, have 
underscored the need for a more substantial frame- 
work that would serve to draw them together and place 
them in a general context. 

Methodologically this study of the Family of Love 
proceeds from the inside out. It begins with an account 
of the life and teachings of Niclaes, his organization 
of the House of Love, and its growth on the Continent. 
The first chapter treats also the causes of schism within 
the group and the differences expressed by the rival 
leader. Successive chapters focus on the development 
of Familism in England, describing its earliest stirrings 
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in Queen Mary’s day, the effect of Niclaes’s teachings 
as they appeared in the English editions of his books, 
and the rising opposition of the Crown to the move- 
ment. The final chapters treat the gradual disappear- 
ance of the sect and reflect upon the ultimate influence 
of their views on the colony at Massachusetts Bay. 

The objective of the book is to provide a general 
survey of Familism, centering on the more luxuriant 
English-speaking branch. The bits and pieces are 
drawn together in order to create a more or less co- 
herent whole: citations in official records, confessions 
and writings of Niclaes and English Familists, asides 
in literature, references in sermons, and lengthy ex- 
coriations of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century trea- 
tises. The study also examines Niclaes’s writings in 
considerable detail, not only for their content but also 
for the effects of their style and rhetoric upon his 
disciples and his critics. Throughout I have modern- 
ized spelling and punctuation in quoting from early 
printed works and manuscripts. Titles of the original 
sources are, however, retained as they appear. In order 
not to overburden the text, I have included in ap- 
pendices transcriptions of some Familist documents 
that figure importantly in the discussion. 

In the preparation of this material, I have profited 
from discussions with numerous scholars, among them 
Jan van Dorsten, Herman de la Fontaine Verwey, 
A. G. Dickens, Felicity Heal, and F. J. Levy. Chris- 
topher Hill was especially helpful in directing my at- 
tention to previously unnoticed manuscripts and in 
encouraging me to persevere in the task. To Joseph 
Martin I owe special thanks for his careful reading 
of the manuscript and many helpful comments, based 
on his own considerable knowledge of Familism. In 
addition, William A. Wallace offered invaluable crit- 
icism, advice, and assistance throughout the final 
stages of the preparation of the manuscript. 

Without the aid of grants and stipends from various 
sources the study could never have been undertaken. 
Support for the first stages was provided by Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, while 
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the later research was aided by grants and fellowships 
from the Faculty Senate of West Virginia University, 
The Folger Institute of Renaissance and Eighteenth 
Century Studies, and the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. Finally, the cost of the illustrations was gra- 
ciously defrayed by the West Virginia University 
Foundation. 

I would like to express my appreciation for the as- 
sistance given by the personnel and the use of collec- 
tions and facilities of the following libraries in the 
United States: The McAlpin Collection, Union The- 
ological Seminary; the Speer Library, Princeton The- 
ological Seminary; the Library of Congress; the Bos- 
ton Public Library; the Catholic University of America 
Library; West Virginia University Library; and, most 
importantly, the use of manuscripts and early printed 
books in the Folger Shakespeare Library. 

For their kindness in permitting me access to rare 
books and manuscripts, I am grateful to the curators 
of libraries in the Netherlands and Great Britain, par- 
ticularly to those in the University of Leiden Library, 
the Bodleian Library, Gonville and Caius College 
Library, Lambeth Palace Library, and the British 
Library. The staff of the University of London’s War- 
burg Institute was especially hospitable to me, as was 
A. G. Dickens of the Institute for Historical Research 
at the same university. 

Many individuals have been helpful to me in car- 
rying through the work from its earliest stages: Mor- 
timer Levine advised me during the preliminary re- 
search on the topic, Elisabeth Kimball and Earl 
Medlinsky of Educational Testing Service read an 
early study and offered editorial suggestions, and Quin 
F. Curtis provided continuous encouragement over the 
years. To my mother, my husband, and all of my fam- 
ily who never doubted that the project was worth 
doing, I would like to add a final grateful acknowl- 
edgment. 


July 28, 1980 
Washington, D.C. 


J.D. M. 
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I. THE GENESIS OF THE FAMILY OF LOVE 


THE CONTEXT 


That the Family of Love came into being during 
the most turbulent years of the Reformation era is not 
surprising. Many sects appeared during the sixteenth 
century, each claiming to offer some more authentic 
expression of the Christian message. What was unique 
about the House of Love or the Family of Love 
founded by Hendrik Niclaes' was that it was not or- 
ganized to protest the abuses of the Catholic Church, 
nor did Niclaes find fault with Catholic ritual and 
basic teachings. On the contrary, he urged his follow- 
ers to stay within the church; the sacraments could 
certainly do no harm and its teachings were true as 
far as they went. The problem was that they did not 
go far enough. Men were somehow falling away from 
the promise that Christ’s redemption had brought. 
Niclaes says that he looked everywhere, and nowhere 


'The name is variously spelled: Heinrich Niclaes, or Niclas, in 
German references; Henry Nicholas and Nicolas in English. I have 
used the Dutch form since the man’s origin is obscure and most of 
his years were spent in the Low Countries. 


could he find a body of men who lived as if they were 
saved. But, fortunately for mankind, God ordained 
that he should be a prophet, especially called to declare 
the beginning of the Last Judgment and to announce 
a new dispensation of love open to all who would follow 
the path revealed to him. This new “service of love” 
was open to all: Jews and Mohammedans as well as 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Helie Nazarenus (Elijah the Nazarene), or H. N. 
as Niclaes abbreviated the religious name bestowed 
upon him, was born around 1501 and lived about 
eighty years. During his mid-forties he began to pub- 
lish lengthy interpretations of his revelations, which 
he circulated widely throughout the Continent and 
later in England. By trade Niclaes was a merchant 
and a very prosperous one. His commercial interests 
in the Low Countries gave him an official reason to 
travel about and a singular opportunity to spread his 
message broadly. The religious strife that he encoun- 
tered everywhere spurred him on, particularly the de- 
bates of the “‘scripture learned” over doctrine. Niclaes 
believed that his revelations could restore unity by 
rising above the divisions. He never wished to separate 
himself and his followers from the Roman church, as 
others had done; rather he expected to provide all sin- 
cere believers with a more refined method of attaining 
salvation. The inspiration of his revelations led him 
to develop an organization, a sect dedicated to leading 
disciples along the road to perfection. (The use of the 
term “sect”’ here and hereafter is not meant to indicate 
a separatist orientation on the part of Niclaes or the 
Family of Love—the name by which the group was 
best known in England—but it is used to convey the 
fact that their peculiar beliefs and practices did in 
effect differentiate them from orthodox Catholicism 
on the Continent and from Anglicanism across the 
Channel. In other words, although they may have re- 
garded themselves as not having diverged from the 
main stream, paradoxically, they did do so and were 
so regarded.) 

Niclaes and his followers had much in common with 
other enthusiasts and spiritualists of the times who 
centered their faith on communion with the Holy 
Spirit.2 Some scholars have attempted to trace the 
Spiritual ancestors of these groups from Joachim of 
Fiore through the Spiritual Franciscans, the German 
Dominicans, Eckhart and Tauler, and the Friends of 


* See the discussions in Ronald Knox, 1950, chapters 1, 7, and 
8; Rufus M. Jones, 1909, pp. 172-173, and chapter 18; George H. 
Williams, 1962, pp. xxiv-xxvi, 7-8, 477-482; Steven E. Ozment, 
1973, chapter 2 and pp. 198-199. 
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God movement, to the Brethren of the Common Life.’ 
Influences on Niclaes’s thought are also suggested by 
the Theologia Germanica and the teachings of some 
of his contemporaries such as Melchior Hoffman, 
Caspar Schwenkfeld, Christian Entfelder, John Denck, 
Sebastian Franck and the Netherlandish Libertines. 
As Ronald Knox suggests, however, although some 
filiation is evident, “the enthusiastic tendency is one 
which recurs, as it were by spontaneous generation, 
throughout the history of the church.. . .”* Familists, 
as many others, espoused the Joachimite doctrine that 
the age of the Holy Spirit had come, a more spiritual 
state evolving from the age of the Son, that had re- 
placed the first dispensation of the Father. H. N. pro- 
claimed this new age in such works as Evangelium 
Regni.” Anabaptists and Familists both emphasized 
the action of the Holy Spirit within, but Familists went 
much further when they pronounced themselves to be 
deified or ““Godded with God,” as Niclaes phrased it. 
Similarities between Familist and Anabaptist chiliasm 
are also marked. 

Niclaes was not the only self-styled prophet to 
emerge in the Low Countries at this time. David Joris, 
whom Niclaes knew well, began to gather disciples 
about five years before Niclaes started his ministry.° 
Joris announced that he was the third David, following 
King David and Christ, the Son of David. Condemned 
as a heretic, Joris was forced into hiding. Thereupon, 
he urged his disciples to cease casting their pearls be- 
fore swine and be content with the inner satisfaction 
of knowing the truth. This was the same advice Niclaes 
later offered to his followers.’ The third prophet, Hen- 
drik Jansen of Barrefelt, was once a disciple of Ni- 
claes.’ Near the end of his mentor’s life he defected 
and began to call himself Hiél, “the uniform life of 
God,” gathering a large and prestigious following in 
Holland.’ 

All three of these charismatic leaders believed that 
they themselves were illuminated and that without 
such an experience of the Spirit in each believer, the 


> Jones, loc. cit.; William Nigel Kerr, 1955: pp. 3-58; Herman 
de la Fontaine Verwey, 1976: pp. 222-225. 

* Knox, p. 121. 

> (15752). Citations of Niclaes’s works refer to the English edi- 
tions. Chapter 3 contains a discussion of these works and the critical 
response to them. For a complete bibliography of all the editions of 
Niclaes’s works see Fontaine Verwey, 1940-1942: pp. 161-221. 

6 See Herman de la Fontaine Verwey, 1954: pp. 312-330, and 
Roland Bainton, 1958: pp. 125-148. 

’ For a comparison of their views see pp. 11, 15, infra. 

δ In “The Family of Love,” Fontaine Verwey presents a valuable 
detailed account of Familism in the Low Countries and Hiél’s in- 
fluence there. The essay also provides additional information on the 
printing of Niclaes’s works. 

5 The phrase appears on the title page of his A Declaration of the 
Revelation of John out of the Vision into the true Being of Jesus 
Christ. Rawlinson MS 598, Bodleian Library. This manuscript bears 
the statement that it has been translated from the Dutch in 1657 
from an edition reprinted in 1639. 
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Scriptures and sacraments could be of no aid in saving 
him from damnation. Curiously, the three acknowl- 
edged no kinship with each other; rather, each main- 
tained the uniqueness of his own revelations. Niclaes 
appears to have been far more influential than the 
other two. His disciples were found throughout the 
Low Countries, France and Germany, and in England, 
where they survived longer than anywhere else. 

Niclaes’s view of the primacy of the spirit evoked 
sharp criticism from Catholics, Lutherans, and other 
Protestants who stressed the importance of Scripture 
and sacraments. Niclaes’s position was, in fact, equiv- 
ocal. Holding that Catholic doctrine and practice had 
a true and proper place in a continuing revelation, he 
wrote a tract containing a detailed analysis of the 
Mass and the other sacraments for the edification of 
his followers.'° Yet he also believed that his visions 
were a God-given revelation at a higher and final stage 
that enabled him to transcend any particular church 
and its authority. Since he taught his disciples that 
the crucial consideration was the action of the Holy 
Spirit in their hearts, when they found themselves in 
Protestant regions they could adhere to local custom 
and remain comfortable in the certain knowledge that 
they would one day inherit the heavenly kingdom. Not 
surprisingly, this teaching angered both Catholic and 
Protestant authorities, who found it heretical and pre- 
tentious, to say the least. What Niclaes had hoped 
would be an irenic message, then, served only to stir 
up further conflict and brought on persecution of his 
disciples wherever they were discovered. Ironically, 
even within the House of Love dissension developed 
that culminated in a schism led by a new prophet, 
Hiél, who claimed even further enlightenment and 
more essential truths. 


EMERGENCE OF A PROPHET 


Details of place and time in Niclaes’s life are dif- 
ficult to discern. The main sources are accounts by his 
followers that read very much like medieval hagiog- 
raphy. They contain a great deal of information about 
his spiritual development, his visions as a child, and 
his later revelations. However, as to when and where 
he was born and spent his youth as well as particulars 
of his adult life, they are silent. Since the manuscripts 
that furnish us with the spiritual biography of Niclaes 
and his Family of Love were in the nature of an “of- 
ficial history”’ penned by his disciples and undoubtedly 
supervised by Niclaes, we can only surmise that what 
was included was carefully selected to establish his 
messianic claims. Herman de la Fontaine Verwey sug- 


'© The Second Exhortation. Two manuscript editions, both in sev- 
enteenth-century hands, are the only English copies extant, Raw- 
linson MS A382, and Laud MS, Misc. 11. John Rogers in 1578 claims 
to have read a Low German edition; two were printed before that 
time in 1565 and 1575. See John Rogers, 1578: preface. 
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gests that there was a deliberate attempt to eradicate 
particulars of his life in these accounts and in the 
public records.'' It is indeed odd that so few historical 
traces have been unearthed. If he was born in Minster 
around the turn of the century and spent almost thirty 
years there, as some histories of the period allege, 
likely reasons for the cover-up are not hard to con- 
jecture. The 1535 uprising of Anabaptists made Miins- 
ter connections suspect. Niclaes did certainly suffer 
harassment by the civil authorities in Amsterdam and 
Emden, who arrested him several times over the years 
on suspicion of his having Anabaptist leanings. 
Whether the arrests were partly because of his earlier 
association with Miinster or whether they were based 
on rumors of his unorthodox views, we have no way 
of knowing. 

In any event, two of the three manuscripts, the Acta 
and the Chronika, illuminate the inner life of the 
leader and they furnish a surprisingly full account of 
the growth of the movement.'? Research over the years 
has shown that many of the details are corroborated 
by more objective accounts.'* The nineteenth-century 
German theologian Friedrich Nippold published a 
valuable monograph that conveys the essence of these 
Low-German manuscripts, housed now, as then, in the 
library of the University of Leiden.'* Our account of 
Niclaes’s life owes much to his study and to the En- 
glish version of portions of the Chronika, and Acta 
(fig. 2) in the Mirabilia opera Dei, by Tobias, one of 
the chief Familist elders.’ 

If the purpose of the chronicles was edification 
rather than documentation, then they supply an in- 
valuable key to Niclaes’s intentions. With this in mind 
a recapitulation of the significant events they relate 
seems merited if we are to understand the ambience 
which the prophet projected around himself and the 
movement. 

Hendrik Niclaes was born of very devout parents 
who seemed somewhat baffled by the precocity of their 
child. The chronicles state that his father took the boy 
to Mass every day and attempted to explain its mean- 
ing to him, but the boy asked such penetrating ques- 


'' 1976: p. 227. 

'? The Acta H. N. was written by a Familist elder, Zacharias, 
Chronika des Hiisgesinnes der Lieften, by Daniel, another elder. 
The third work, Ordo Sacerdotis, bears no signature. It is a de- 
scription of the priestly hierarchy and the ritual of the sect. Fontaine 
Verwey (1976: p. 226) states that an abridged version of the Acta 
and Chronika were published by Isaac Enchede (Haarlem 1716). 

13 Plantin’s correspondence concurs with much of the information 
found in the chronicles. See Max Rooses, 1896; Leon Voet, 1969; 
and B. Rekers, 1972. 

'* 1862: pp. 323-402, 473-563. 

'S Published in English about 1575, the full title of the work is 
Mirabilia opera Dei: Certaine wonderfull Works of God which 
hapned to H. N. even from his youth. 1 follows sections of the 
Chronika that have spiritual significance sentence by sentence, leav- 
ing out most of the narration of circumstances. The work ends with 
the account of the allegorical journey described below. 
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tions that the father was hard put to answer them. As 
he grew older, Hendrik’s interest in the spiritual life 
continued to increase. Indeed, he was so ardent in his 
studies, the accounts report, that he had to be sent 
home for a rest. His parents insisted that he give up 
reading at home as well, and it was only after his 
repeated pleas that they gave in to him and permitted 
him to keep his favorite book, a work on the Passion 
of Christ. The narration of this incident is a pointed 
example of the didacticism of the chroniclers, for the 
subject of the Passion was of central interest to Ni- 
claes, and became the focus of his theology. 

Another childhood experience further illustrates his 
preoccupation with the atonement and it also fore- 
shadows his commitment to revelation as the most 
reliable source of truth. One winter evening when 
Niclaes was eight years old, he and his father entered 
into a spirited discussion on the meaning of the Pas- 
sion. The boy said that he could not understand why, 
if Christ’s death and sacrifice had really atoned for 
our sins, we were not then sinless. The father was 
unable to answer the question to his own or to his son’s 
satisfaction. He finally appealed to the boy to pry no 
more into it until they could consult his spiritual ad- 
viser, an Observant Franciscan friar. Niclaes’s father 
had great respect for the Franciscans, thinking these 
friars the “most holy and most judicious in godly 
things.”'® Upon meeting the confessor, the boy at- 
tempted to explain that he was not doubting the ad- 
equacy of Christ’s sacrifice, but that he was concerned 
about its effect on mankind. Then he asked the ques- 
tion which had so baffled his father, 


where doth the fault lie (in God or in us) that the work of 
God and his will is not performed in all, on us and in us, and 
that not the righteousness and the good life of Jesus Christ, 
but the sin and the death reigneth and hath dominion over 


us . . . and that the most necessary part of our Godliness 
in Jesus Christ, and the obedience which God requireth of 
us. . . is still to be performed by us and in us.’’ 


The friar, moved by the boy’s earnestness and unsure 
how to reply to him, consulted with one of his brothers 
who had overheard the conversation. “I know not what 
I shall say of the child and his sayings,” he explained. 
“IT know not whether it be childishness or Godly un- 
derstanding it speaketh of.” His fellow, a man of ster- 
ner stuff, reproached his brother for countenancing 
such nonsense and immediately confronted the boy. 
He chastised him severely, warning him that if he did 
not renounce his doubts he stood in danger of mortal 
sin. The boy wept at this and cried out, “Oh that I 
and all men might be saved.” This reassured the friar 
and indicated to his satisfaction that the boy was re- 


[6 Tobias, pp. 10-16; Nippold, pp. 345-346, citing Acta, cap. 3, 
and Chronika, cap. 7. 
'’ Tobias, pp. 12-13. 
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Fic. 2. Title page and first page of the Acta manuscript, courtesy of the Leiden University Library. 


pentant; so the two bade the boy and his father good- 
bye and thought no more of the incident.'® 

But the experience had a strong effect on Niclaes. 
After this he kept his doubts to himself, because he 
felt that he could not trust the wisdom of the “‘scrip- 
ture-learned,” or for that matter any human authority. 
Instead, he submitted his questions to God. Answers 
came to him in the form of visions, the first occurring 
about a year after his visit to the friars. He saw himself 
surrounded by the glory of God, which took the form 
of a “very great mountain of glorious beauty.” His 
own being became so united with that of the mountain 
that he thought himself possessed of ‘“‘equal greatness 
and like beauty” with the same “altitude, latitude and 
profundity.” The meaning that emerged from the rev- 
elation was that this experience in all men “‘is the true 
accomplishment of the Godliness in Jesus Christ, and 
the righteous judgment of God, or the great day of 


'8 Tbid., p. 17. 


the Lord, (which for righteousness) is promised to 
come upon the earth.””” 

Here the vision ended and another began, which 
Tobias explains, was actually a prophecy of events that 
occurred in Niclaes’s later life. While in a trance the 
boy saw himself in the company of the saints rejoicing 
over the “Godliness of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and 
over the Savior’s invitation to all men to attain similar 
godliness. To his horror, many “good thinking men 
did oppose him [Christ]... and. . . all that love 
and goodness which he showed unto man.” Before 
Niclaes’s eyes these men turned into terrible wolves 
who “were inclined to bite and to tear and wholly to 
devour him and the saints of God.” This scene so 
frightened the boy that he called out in terror, bringing 
himself to. His parents rushed into the room, but the 
boy, regaining control of his panic, explained that he 
simply did not feel well.”° 


'9 Tbid., pp. 2-21. 


20 [bid. 
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Shortly afterwards, Niclaes was sent to a Latin 
school where he was so precocious, state the chroni- 
clers, that he easily learned the language in three 
years, surpassing all the other students. When he com- 
pleted his studies, he returned home and was appren- 
ticed to his father in his merchandising business. Few 
biographical details are supplied for the rest of Ni- 
claes’s youth beyond the fact that he married at twenty 
a virtuous girl selected by his parents and soon after- 
ward launched his own business.”’ 

Religious matters continue to occupy the attention 
of the chroniclers. During the key years of religious 
turmoil, 1515 to 1540, they report that Niclaes re- 
mained loyal to Catholicism. As early as his nineteenth 
year he had read one of Luther’s works, but he was 
indignant at Luther’s attack on the priesthood, and 
thought that he neglected what Niclaes believed was 
the “‘source of true justification and the fulfillment of 
Godliness in Jesus Christ.”?” Further, he felt that Lu- 
ther erred in not emphasizing the need for self-disci- 
pline and orderliness. (Yet, although he disapproved 
of his doctrine, Niclaes may have availed himself of 
Luther’s translation of the Bible, for we know that 
during this period Niclaes studied the German Bible 
assiduously, gaining the wide familiarity with the 
Scriptures displayed in his writings. ) 

The question of justification was of such concern 
to Niclaes that he discussed it at length with Luther- 
ans and Anabaptists, perhaps with Melchior Hoff- 
man’s disciples and with David Joris, who was once 
a leader of an Anabaptist group. In spite of his dis- 
course with these Protestants, Niclaes did not himself 
become a separatist. Rather, he developed a strong 
aversion to all who broke away from the Church, caus- 
ing dissension and rifts. His criticisms were always 
expressed in general terms, however; even in the midst 
of persecution, Niclaes was careful not to identify his 
enemies explicitly. 

At twenty-seven years of age, Niclaes was impris- 
oned because of his discussions with persons suspected 
of being Lutherans. Upon examining him, so the 
manuscripts record, the authorities could find no ev- 
idence of heresy in his beliefs concerning the teachings 
or practices of the Church and he was released. Per- 
haps as a result of these difficulties, Niclaes took his 
family to live in Amsterdam the following year. There, 
fear of Anabaptism had resulted in increased surveil- 
lance by the government. Again he found himself sus- 
pected of heresy and was thrown into prison. Tried 
before the highest court in Holland, he was able once 
more to convince the officials that he did not harbor 
heretical opinions. He was freed and continued to live 
in Amsterdam for nine more years. 


21 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: pp. 230-231. Fontaine Verwey dis- 
cusses the children and their relation to Niclaes’s mission. There 
were two sons, Frans and Nicolaas, and three daughters, Clara, 
Dinya, and Maria. 

22 Nippold, pp. 348-349. 
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Towards the end of his stay in Amsterdam, inti- 
mations of his mission as a prophet emerged when he 
experienced another vision. He found himself, as in 
his childhood vision, blended and become “‘conform- 
able” with God. Now the portent of that revelation 
of thirty years before was made clear. The House of 
Israel was to be reestablished as foretold by the proph- 
ets. Close at hand was the day of judgment when the 
wicked and godless would perish in eternal death and 
the righteous would begin their rule upon the earth. 
The Lord then poured out his Holy Spirit upon H. N. 
and told him that he was to write down all that had 
been revealed to him and to announce that salvation 
was open to all mankind through the love of Jesus 
Christ. To help him publish these tidings God desig- 
nated three earthly assistants: Daniel, Elidad, and 
Tobias.”? After the vision was over and he began to 
carry out his instructions, the Lord again came to him 
and told him to cease writing because he was in mortal 
danger from the “bloodthirsty ones”’ of that land. He 
was to take his family and journey to the land of 
‘“‘Pietas” where he could work in safety. The chroni- 
clers state that he left immediately, journeying “east- 
ward” to the land of Pietas. The year was about 1540. 
As usual, no particulars are given, but Pietas appears 
to be Emden; it was here that Niclaes was to spend 
the next twenty years. East Friesland offered a more 
placid environment for undertaking his mission. At 
this point, the narrative of the chroniclers becomes 
blurred by metaphorical elaborations of H. N.’s vi- 
sions. Tobias, in his version, says that after Niclaes 
came to live in the land of Pietas: ‘““There were revealed 
unto him also many wonderful acts or works of God, 
many of which are testified and brought to light in the 
writings of H. N.”’ Then he adds enigmatically: “But 
in all this, which the Lord hath revealed to H. N. he 
was rejoiced too exceedingly, insomuch that he forgot 
all the sore ways, which he in great sadness passed 
through.’”’”* This allusion is not explained further, but 
it may mean that Niclaes boasted too freely of his new 
gospel and once more came to the attention of the 
authorities. Tobias relates: 


And the Lord afflicted him through his enemies, for the Lord 
suffered him to fall into the hands of the wicked. . . whose 
ungodly being is the false destruction, which hath brought 
on the earth death.. . . But, when now H. N. found himself 
thus captived in misery, wherein he was sorely vexed by his 
enemies, so there came on him a great and mighty sad- 
NESS icon 


Lamenting his sins and wringing his hands in grief, 
Niclaes soon turned to composing psalms that ex- 
pressed his sorrow. These are included in Tobias’s 


23 The identities of the three are not known. Elidad is probably 
the author of A Good and fruitfull Exhortation unto the Familie 
of Loue, published in English ca. 1574. See below, p. 11, 16. 

4 Tobias, p. 25. 

25 Ibid, pp. 25-26. 
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work. The “misery” reported by Tobias is echoed in 
two epistles of Niclaes that refer to his experiences. 
One mentions the necessity for every Christian to 
undergo an imitation of Christ’s suffering; the other 
comments upon the period in his life when his friends 
shunned him and his enemies persecuted him.”° The 
chroniclers recount that after some time God released 
him. Using some of the same phrases found in H. N.’s 
letters, they add that these afflictions were visited upon 
him so that he might recognize the power of the Holy 
Spirit that had rescued him through the “service of 
love.” 

Soon after his release, Niclaes had a third revela- 
tion. This proved to be the most portentous of all, for 
he found himself united with God’s being and filled 
with his godliness. Then God proclaimed him his holy 
prophet, Helie Nazarenus, H. N., and as such he was 
to go forth and preach his word, gathering all those 
who would listen into the House of Love. This reve- 
lation marked the beginning of H. N.’s mission as the 
founder of the House of Love, or the Family of Love 
as it was also called. At this point, Niclaes began to 
attract his first followers, molding them into a cohesive 
unit that helped him in the printing and circulation 
of his message. 

At the prompting of the vision, Niclaes began to 
sign all of his writings with the initials H. N. The 
practice was to bring on some abuse by his critics, for 
the initials and his allegorical use of the word Christ, 
taken along with references to Niclaes’s suffering “‘in 
imitation of Christ,” gave rise in England to the al- 
legation that Niclaes’s followers thought that H. N. 
stood for Homo Novus, the Christ.”’ There is no ev- 
idence that his followers indeed thought of him as 
Christ, but the initials did convey the mystical signif- 
icance of his calling. Further, they were useful in cov- 
ering up the identity of the prophet. It seems that 
Niclaes was at last convinced of the necessity for se- 
crecy, for there is no mention of difficulties with re- 
ligious or civil authorities in Emden for almost twenty 
years. In fact, one of the few official references to 
Niclaes appears in the Emden city records, listing 
‘““Hendrik van Amsterdam and his brother Jan’ as 
contributors to the public purse to buy rye after a bad 
harvest.” 

Niclaes wrote his most important works during the 
Emden period (ca. 1540-1560), but he was careful to 
go elsewhere to have them printed. His travels for his 
merchandising business brought him into contact with 


© The fift Epistle and The sixt Epistle published in Epistolae H. 
N. 20 epistles (1575). 

27 Edmond Jessop, 1623: p. 89. See also John Rogers, 1579. This 
edition contains a reply to a letter from a Familist concerning the 
remarks made by Rogers in the first printing (1578) of this work. 
Rogers says that H. N. signified Homo Novus for Niclaes’s disciples, 
fol. K3v. 

8 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 229. 
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printers far enough away to divert suspicion. As Fon- 
taine Verwey’s painstaking research shows, three 
printers seem to have been responsible for reproducing 
most of his works. The first, Dirk van den Borne, had 
some years earlier printed David Joris’s notorious 
Wonderboeck, for which he served six months in 
prison.”? He appears to have been undaunted by this 
experience, however, because he printed Niclaes’s 
books from about 1546 until near the time of his death 
around 1557. 

The next printer, Christopher Plantin, was the most 
renowned. His association with Niclaes remained hid- 
den from most of the scholarly world for many years 
until Nippold’s monograph appeared in 1862. Ac- 
tually, Francis Okeley mentions the connection in his 
translation of some of Hiél’s writings in 1781, but his 
work was evidently little known.*° 

After the death of van Borne, Niclaes, who had been 
successful in converting Plantin to Familism, inter- 
ested the printer in publishing his major opus, Den 
spegel der gherechticheit, or The Glass of Righteous- 
ness, as it is rendered in English. Published probably 
between 1555 and 1560, the Glass was a monumental 
project. Fontaine Verwey observes, “It is still a re- 
markable fact that a book of this size, a folio volume 
of almost 600 pages, could be printed and distributed 
in secret.”*'! The work, which contains two introduc- 
tory treatises and four books that comprise the Glass 
itself, was never translated from the original Low 
German in its entirety.*’ Since all of Niclaes’s other 
important writings appeared in translation, especially 
in English, he may have believed that the two prefa- 
tory tracts, which he wrote after the Glass, contained 
enough of the essence of his message to justify not 
undertaking the expense of printing translations. He 
may have felt, too, that the prefaces presented his 
thoughts in a more attractive manner. The large apoc- 
alyptic illustrations in the G/ass and the paper re- 
quired for the lengthy folio edition made the book very 
expensive to produce.*’ In fact, the financial negoti- 
ations were to be a source of discord between Niclaes 
and Plantin. The Familist chroniclers claim that Plan- 
tin misused funds provided by Niclaes and Parisian 


2 Ibid. 

39 Hiél, preface. Leon Voet states that Nippold was the first to 
make the discovery, pp. 20-21. 

3! Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 234. 

52 The two prefaces were translated into English and circulated. 
The English editions are An Introduction to the Holy Understanding 
of the Glasse of Righteousnesse (15757), and A Figure of the True 
and Spiritual Tabernacle. Only the 1655 edition of the latter is 
extant, although John Rogers claims to have seen it. A manuscript 
copy of excerpts from The Glass of Righteousness and An I[ntro- 
duction in a mid-seventeenth century hand is in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, Rawlinson MS C554. It contains four chapters from Book III 
of the Glass, then a portion fron an Introduction followed by a 
chapter taken from Book II of the Glass. They seem to have been 
translations of the 1580 Low German edition. 

53 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 234. 
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Familist supporters for the printing of the prophet’s 
works in order to expand his own printing business. 
The accusation is still the subject of debate among 
scholars.** 

Before the rift widened between the two, Plantin 
printed fifteen short treatises of Niclaes besides the 
Glass.°> Appearing over a ten-year period, 1555 to 
1565, all of these were printed in Low German, which 
Niclaes considered to be the holy language of the Fam- 
ily of Love, just as Greek and Latin were the languages 
proper to the services of the church.*° 

In 1562 Plantin’s firm was seized by the authorities 
for printing a work (not one by Niclaes) which had 
been banned. The financial loss was considerable, and 
he had to be rescued by some wealthy merchants of 
Antwerp. Even though this was the period in which 
their differences over the use of Familist funds arose, 
Niclaes welcomed him in Kampen where he himself 
had fled for a time after his departure from Emden 
in 1560.°’ A few years later, Niclaes again aided Plan- 
tin, this time in a project that he had undertaken with 
the support of other wealthy merchants and printers. 
The scheme called for the printing of Bibles in Hebrew 
and their distribution in Morocco.*® Such a plan ac- 
corded well with Niclaes’s universalist views that Jew 
and Mohammedan alike could avail themselves of the 
service of love. Knowledge of the Bible would be but 
the first step in their conversion. Possibly the Familist 
outlook was the inspiration, too, for Plantin’s greatest 
enterprise, the Polyglot Bible. For this tremendous 
undertaking, Plantin had succeeded in gaining the 
blessing and financial support of Philip If. Many re- 
nowned men were engaged in its publication: Guil- 
laume Postel, who contributed and may have been 
involved in the initial planning; his pupil, Guy Le 
Févre de la Boderie; Andreas Masius; and the emissary 
and supervisor sent by Philip, Benito Arias Montano. 
The project was carried out over the years 1569 to 
1573.” 

The third printer employed by Niclaes was Augus- 
tyn van Hasselt. After the difficulties with Plantin 
developed, he did some printing for Niclaes in Kam- 
pen, where he had a small printing shop. When Niclaes 
went to Cologne, he set up a shop for the printer there 


*4 Colin Clair, in his biography of Plantin, says that the Familists 
accused Plantin of dishonesty out of spite because he defected from 
Niclaes’s circle to join Hiél’s splinter group (1960: pp. 29-30). B. 
Rekers speculates that, indeed, Niclaes’s capital may have been used 
to develop Plantin’s business in the mid-1560’s (1972: pp. 70-71). 
Robert M. Kingdon thinks that Familists underwrote Plantin’s busi- 
ness ‘‘throughout his career” in an indirect manner (1963: pp. 304- 
316, especially p. 314). Voet is sympathetic to Plantin (1969: 1, pp. 
21-22, 24). 

> Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 234. 

© Second Exhortation, p. 72. The Rawlinson MS copy of this work 
is the edition referenced throughout. 

*7 Nippold, p. 369, citing the Chronika. 

8 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: pp. 237, 240. 

° Ibid., p. 244. 
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and for the next six years Van Hasselt produced many 
more of Niclaes’s tracts until he too broke with the 
prophet. The identity of the person who took over the 
task for the remaining years of the prophet’s life has 
not been ascertained, but books continued to be 
printed until Niclaes’s death. The years 1570 to 1580 
were prolific; almost all of Niclaes’s books were re- 
printed, and translations in Latin, English, High Ger- 
man, and French appeared. 

Throughout the twenty years Niclaes spent in Em- 
den, his greatest concern was the growth of the House 
of Love. Converts were gathered in considerable num- 
bers throughout Friesland, Holland, Brabant, Flan- 
ders, Antwerp, and farther afield in France and En- 
gland. The French branch seems largely to have grown 
out of Plantin’s friendship with the Parisian apothe- 
cary, Pierre Porret. He appears to have been the chief 
agent for disseminating Familist literature. The recent 
research of Wallace Kirsop (cited above) speculates 
on the links between Plantin, Porret, and the poets 
Guy Le Févre de la Boderie and Clovis Hesteau de 
Nuysement. Through them the Familist web may have 
stretched into the circle of Alencon, brother of Henry 
III, suggests Kirsop. Unfortunately, no hard evidence 
to this effect has yet been uncovered. 

The Mennonites seem to have been particularly at- 
tracted to Familism and the repercussions were to be 
felt in England. In 1550 one Protestant from Breda 
was so exercised by the number of Familist converts 
in the area that he tried to obtain support from a 
church council in Emden for two books which he had 
penned to combat Niclaes’s teachings.*° He interested 
in the cause two Protestant ministers, Martin Micron 
and Nicolaus Carinaeus. Micron began to revise the 
books for publication but died before he completed 
them. Carinaeus took up the task and in the process 
became so bitterly opposed to Niclaes that, according 
to the Chronika, he persisted in following Niclaes 
wherever he went, speaking out against him at every 
opportunity. Before he died of the plague in 1563, 
Carinaeus went to London and was attached to the 
Dutch Church there. An English edition of the critique 
that he helped compose is included in John Knewstub’s 
1579 attack on the heresies of H. N.*! The stir which 
Carinaeus made in following Niclaes about may have 
been partially responsible for his coming to the notice 
of city officials in 1560 and for his hasty departure 
from Emden. 


10 Ibid., pp. 241-243. See also Fontaine Verwey’s comments on 
Niclaes’s contacts for the distribution of French translations in Paris. 
Besides Pierre Porret he mentions Pierre Gassen, and a jeweler from 
Provence (p. 251). For a brief discussion of the influence of Niclaes’s 
works in France consult Wallace Kirsop, 1964: p. 112. (The article, 
despite its title, is actually an informed plea for more research on 
the topic; see pp. 111-115.) 

*' 4 confutation of monstrous and horrible heresies (1579). See 
also the discussion in Fontaine Verwey, 1976: pp. 229-230. 
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Some years earlier another critic of Niclaes emerged. 
David Joris, who is often given credit by Niclaes’s 
opponents for originating Familism, denounced a book 
of Niclaes in a letter of 1548. He says that though 
there is much in it with which he can agree, he cannot 
accept Niclaes’s insistence that all mankind must fol- 
low his teachings. Further, he says that he doubts that 
Niclaes really had divine revelations, for he does not 
think that Niclaes could distinguish a vision from his 
imagination. Joris had no doubts, however, about the 
authenticity of his own revelations. Nippold believes 
that this letter puts to rest assumptions that Joris ini- 
tiated the Family of Love.*” Yet the two prophets, as 
Joris suggests, did have some common beliefs. Both 
were pacifists and held Nicodemist positions that con- 
doned outward conformity. In his early years Joris was 
more of a sacramentalist than Niclaes. He was re- 
baptized and for a time was the leader of a group of 
Anabaptists. Niclaes, on the other hand, did not call 
for adult baptism, nor did he condemn infant baptism. 

There is no evidence that Niclaes ever was a disciple 
of Joris; if he had been, it seems likely that Joris would 
have shown more familiarity with Niclaes’s views in 
his letter. At any rate, the two were at odds during 
Niclaes’s Emden years. The Chronika and Acta depict 
Joris as an enemy who stirred up dissension within the 
Family and attempted to arouse suspicion towards 
Niclaes with the authorities. The truth of these alle- 
gations is difficult to ascertain since Joris was in hiding 
for most of these years until his death in 1556. 

During this, for the most part peaceful, sojourn in 
Emden, Niclaes acquired a friend who was in later 
years to emerge as one of his foremost critics. Dirk 
Volkhert Coornhert was initially sympathetic to Ni- 
claes’s views and the prophet often visited him in 
Haarlem during his business trips. On one such oc- 
casion he gave Coornhert his Glass of Righteousness 
to read. Coornhert, puzzled by what he read, chal- 
lenged him to explain his interpretations of the Scrip- 
ture. The chronicles relate that Niclaes demurred, say- 
ing only that the Holy Spirit had advised him to be 
silent in the face of such questions. After that discus- 
sion they parted. Following Niclaes’s death, however, 
Coornhert published some highly critical comments 
on Niclaes’s writings.*° 


NICLAES’S LATER YEARS 


By 1560 rumors of Niclaes’s activities had reached 
the ears of the authorities in Emden and they decided 
to search his house for evidence. The chronicles reveal 
that Niclaes, having been warned by God in a dream, 


42 Nippold, pp. 364-366, citing Joris Briefe 1, ‘““Geshreven an 
N. A. die myn ziele in die gerechticheyt bemint.”’ Rogers asserted 
that Niclaes was a disciple of Joris and he discusses similarities in 
their teachings in Displaying (1578), fols. Byr-v, C4v, Dov, H;v-«v. 

45 Nippold, p. 363. 
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escaped in the middle of the night, leaving his wife 
and family behind. The shock of the investigation 
proved to be too much for his wife, and she died soon 
afterwards. The elder son Frans was no longer alive, 
so the younger, Nicolaas, acted as go-between with 
his father and the city officials. He carried to them 
a letter from his father avowing his innocence in which 
Niclaes states that he has never written any sectarian, 
seditious, or heretical books, nor has he circulated any. 
Instead, he adds, he has met all men with love, which 
is the basis of true religion and ritual. Nippold, in 
recording the text of the letter, snorts with indignation, 
saying that Niclaes’s statement is characteristic of the 
deceitful ambiguities such mystical prophets enter- 
tain.” It is entirely possible, however, that Niclaes 
truly saw himself in this light. He stoutly maintained 
throughout his last writings an essential loyalty to the 
Catholic faith.*° The Church, though, did not see him 
in this light. His books appeared on the Antwerp Index 
of 1570, which Plantin printed, and a Papal Bull of 
1590 also condemned his writings.*° 

John Rogers’s 1578 critique of Familism reports 
that some members of the Dutch Church in London 
who were neighbors of Niclaes in Emden gave a very 
different explanation for his abrupt departure. They 
stated that it was his reported dalliance with a female 
relative living in his house that brought him to the 
attention of the authorities. It seems that besides his 
wife and sister, a female cousin lived in the prophet’s 
home, and just before his flight she had become ill, 
almost to the point of death. On what she assumed 
was her deathbed, she confessed that Niclaes had 
made improper advances to her, telling her that she 
must not be afraid for she was destined to live forever. 
Those who heard her confession immediately reported 
it to the magistrate.*’ This is the first of many such 
charges leveled against Niclaes and his disciples. The 
love which Niclaes mentioned so often was construed 
to mean “‘fleshly love.”’ Critics in England played upon 
the theme that the Family of Love was in reality the 
Family of Lust.** The effect of the insinuations was 
to scare off conscientious souls who might otherwise 
have been interested. One of the details that H. N.’s 
former neighbors pointedly related was that all the 
females in his household were dressed alike. Appar- 
ently, they were hinting that the women were also 
treated alike, whether wife, sister, or cousin. 

Niclaes’s whereabouts after his flight are not clear. 


“4 Ibid., p. 367. 

* He states in the Second Exhortation that he is writing this 
defense of Catholic ceremonies in his old age because so many “‘have 
risen up against the Catholic services” and because many practice 
them incorrectly, pp. 5-6. 

*© Kerr, p. 127, citing H. Reusch, Die Indices Librorum prohib- 
itorum des 16. Jahrhunderts, p. 295. 

47 John Rogers, 1578: preface. 

“δ See the discussion in my “The Family of Love and English 
Critics,” 1975: pp. 35-52. 
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The Acta reports nothing specific and the Chronika 
says only that he went to Kampen for a time. We 
know that Plantin visited him there in 1563, shortly 
after his printing house was seized. Niclaes may also 
have stayed with his son Nicolaas at his home in Rot- 
terdam.*” Later, in the early 1570’s the Chronika 
places him in Cologne. John Rogers, relying on the 
account of Niclaes’s neighbors, says that he went to 
Peusam for a year, where he stayed with a Junker, 
and then went on to Naples. There, they allege, Car- 
dinal Granuella harbored him, presumably in his po- 
sition as Philip II’s Viceroy for Naples from 1571 to 
1575.°° This last statement of Rogers’s informants 
sounds as imaginative as those regarding Niclaes’s 
conduct with his cousin. 

Some other interesting conjectures as to Niclaes’s 
travels during these ten years have been made. 
Thomas Fuller, writing in 1655, says in his Church 
History of Britain that Niclaes brought Familism to 
England himself. Although this would have been a 
likely time for his journey, Fuller’s evidence is slim. 
In his account of the prophet’s visit he states that 
Niclaes seduced, among others, two daughters of 
Warwick. This is undoubtedly a reference to a letter 
attributed to Niclaes addressed to “two daughters of 
Warwick.” But since Niclaes closes the letter with the 
phrase, ““Your unknown friend,” it is highly doubtful 
that he ever met the women.*' If Niclaes did go to 
England, it is surprising that it is mentioned neither 
by Rogers nor the former Emden neighbors whom he 
cites. 

Nippold is one who thinks that it is very probable 
that H. N. went to England during the period, al- 
though he offers no compelling reasons for his view. 
He finds it tempting, he says, to credit the remarkable 
growth of Familism in England to the presence of the 
founder.*” Lending superficial support to his hypoth- 
esis is the account by the Familist chroniclers of the 
mysterious journey to a foreign land undertaken by 
H. N. and his disciples. According to Familist ac- 
counts the journey occurred in Niclaes’s sixty-fifth 
year, about 1566. Tobias reports that the Lord came 
to H. N. and told him to go to “the land which will 
be convenient and peaceable for thee to dwell in and 
conceal thyself very carefully from thy despisers.””° 
Since 1566 was the year of the Protestant revolt in 
Holland, the pilgrims certainly avoided that area. The 
mystical phraseology of the chroniclers makes it im- 
possible to discern from their accounts the direction 
of their journey, or whether the journey was actually 
a spiritual one developed in a place of refuge, rather 


45 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 237. 

°° John Rogers, preface. 

°' The letter is recorded by Henry Ainsworth in Epistle to Two 
Daughters of Warwick (1608); Thomas Fuller, 2: p. 518. 

"2 Nippold, pp. 369-370. 

53 Tobias, p. 87. 
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than a physical removal. Fontaine Verwey believes 
that the journey did take place and that Cologne was 
the peaceable land referred to as the end of that jour- 
ney. In the absence of any real evidence to the con- 
trary, this appears to be the plausible site.°* Niclaes 
probably lived in Cologne during the 1570’s and had 
his works printed there at that time.” 

The narrative of the journey is heavily allegorical. 
It may have been inspired by the Gospel story of Jesus’ 
forty days in the wilderness. The disciples traveled for 
forty-nine days through stages described as contem- 
plation, discipline, abstinence, and temptation until 
the final stage: communion and oneness with Jesus 
Christ. It is difficult to distinguish between the figu- 
rative and the real here. The chroniclers report that 
on the fiftieth day they all reached the “land of the 
living.” There God said to H. N, “This holy land which 
thou here at this present beholdest and wherein thou 
art now everlastingly inherited, is the holy inheritance 
of my living ones.’”** This, then, was the great reve- 
lation that crowned the faithfulness of the pilgrims; 
the Kingdom of God was at last begun upon the earth. 
During the journey they had become the “holy ones” 
of the House of Love. They would be called upon at 
any moment to aid in the judgment. In the meanwhile, 
they set about their divinely appointed task of revising 
Niclaes’s writings so that the good news could be pub- 
lished and circulated throughout the world. In the ten 
years that followed, as noted above, almost all of Ni- 
claes’s works were reprinted. 

The religious names of those who accompanied 
Niclaes on his journey are recorded by the chroniclers 
and, interestingly, some of the names appear as au- 
thors of Familist tracts. The four seraphim who went 
were Fidelitas, Raphael, Josua, and Prudentia; among 
the twenty-four elders who accompanied them were 
Abia, Tobias, Zacharias, Daniel, and Elidad. Tracts 
by Fidelitas, Abia, Tobias, and Elidad were published 
and all were translated into English. Daniel and Za- 
charias are known to us as the official chroniclers of 
the House of Love.?’ 

The promised land that Niclaes and his disciples 
thought they had reached proved to be a mirage, as 
far as their life on this earth is concerned. The last 
years of H. N. were disappointing, for rather than 
broadening the membership as he had hoped, he ac- 
tually frightened away prospective followers. The re- 
organization begun during the journey demanded such 
strict obedience to the elders and single-minded de- 
votion to a rigorous spiritual regimen that the life did 


4 Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 240. 


°° Nippold, pp. 379-380, citing Chronika 41-53. 

°° Tobias, p. 123. 

>? Abia Nazarenus (1579) reproves English critics for criticizing 
Familists; Elidad’s work is mentioned at note 23, and Fidelitas wrote 
A Distinct Declaration of the Requiring of the Lord. . . (1575). 
These are all similar to Niclaes’s writing in style and content. 
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not attract many. The last chapters of the chronicles 
relate that some of Niclaes’s most dedicated followers 
drifted away during this period. By 1573 Hiél, Van 
Hasselt, and Plantin had broken with him.*® H. N.’s 
insistence on the strict observance of the new rule was 
probably the main factor. Differences over the ad- 
ministration of Familist finances also occurred, al- 
though the chroniclers report that Niclaes was very 
benevolent and rendered detailed records of the dis- 
position of the treasury to those who asked for it. 

H. N.’s remaining years were marked by frequent 
futile discussions with the defectors. The prophet died 
about 1580 without being able to repair the rift. Al- 
though Niclaes expected that the House of Love would 
spread from its main centers at Amsterdam, Emden, 
Antwerp, Paris, Kampen, Rotterdam, Dordrecht, and 
Leiden, this was not the case. Dissension wrought more 
havoc than official persecution and soon after H. N.’s 
death only a weak branch seems to have remained in 
the Low Countries. The focus of its strength shifted 
to England. 


THE HOUSE OF LOVE 


The attempt to strengthen the sect that Niclaes 
made during his exodus—the mysterious journey re- 
corded by the chronicles—included a more elaborate 
organization than that which existed earlier, before 
1565. The major elements of the new plan do not seem 
to have been exported to England, albeit what aspects 
may have had influence there it is impossible to know. 
Certainly the millenarian attitude that the reorgani- 
zation reflects was mirrored in the English Familists’ 
mood of expectancy. They, too, believed the New Je- 
rusalem was to be established momentarily, but, of 
course, that is the motif of all of Niclaes’s writings. 

The new House of Love was a peculiar structure 
comprising some of the elements of Catholic hierarchy 
and ritual and some characteristics that have re- 
minded scholars of the arcane ceremonies of the Free- 
masons. Fortunately, the third Familist manuscript, 
Ordo Sacerdotis (fig. 3), provides a full description 
of the cult’s priestly hierarchy, its ritual and practices. 
Niclaes had earlier observed in the Introduction to the 
Glass that he had organized the House of Love be- 
cause he could not find anywhere a true community 
of Christians that practiced the service of love as 
Christ intended.°? Elsewhere he provides an expla- 
nation for this state of affairs when he says that the 
method of living a godly life as Christ intended had 
not been made clear to the believer until God revealed 
his design to H. N.® That plan provided for stages of 


δ Fontaine Verwey (1976: p. 241, note 37) points out that the 
date is given by Coornhert and supported by a statement in the 
Chronika. 

"5 Introduction (1649), pp. 212-213. 

6° Exhortatio I. (1574), fols. 26", 43. 
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growing enlightenment for the “little ones” of the 
Family under the direction of the elders. Each of the 
stages corresponded to a rank in the priesthood of 
“holy understanding.” The highest rank, the Oldest 
Elder in the Holy Understanding, or Chief Bishop, 
was held by H. N. As Niclaes eventually developed 
the hierarchy into its final form to take charge of the 
New Kingdom that seemed to him to be at hand, there 
were standing next below him the twenty-four out- 
standing elders, called variously, Old Elders, Sera- 
phims, or Archbishops. Below this rank were the 
Priests of the Throne of the Majesty of God or the 
Bishops; next the four ranks of priests: the Priests of 
the Government with God, Priests of the Justice of 
God, Priests of the Order of God, and finally, Priests 
of the Pleasure Garden of the Lord.°' 


The largest number of Familists belonged to the 
lowest rank of priesthood, whose membership was un- 
limited in size. Even women could become members 
of this rank, but they could rise no higher. The upper 
levels of the hierarchy were more difficult to attain. 
In theory, for each group of fifty families there was 
to be one elder of the fourth rank and as many priests 
as he needed to help him in his ministry. Twenty of 
these groups would be overseen by bishops, and over 
them archbishops were to be placed. In all twenty-four 
dioceses were planned. 


Each of the orders had its special service to perform. 
To the seraphim was given the most important task: 
the training and education of the “little ones” for the 
priesthood. Each candidate was expected to know the 
German language and to be able to read and write. 
The lower orders were entrusted with appropriate 
tasks in the education of the laity, and were given 
particular responsibilities in the ritual. Much of their 
daily labor was devoted to the production of Niclaes’s 
treatises. Four of the seraphim were especially hon- 
ored by being charged with the supervision of the task, 
while transcription itself was placed in the hands of 
the lowest rank, the Elders of the Pleasure Garden.®° 


Not all Familists were priests; some were lay mem- 
bers. To join the Family at this level, a convert had 
to have a lengthy interview with one of the elders 
during which he made a full confession of his sins. 
Even the most trifling sins were to be confessed and 
the elder’s advice sought. Then, if the prospective 
member appeared to be a likely candidate, he was 
asked to dedicate himself to the service of love, after 
which he received the elder’s blessing. Children of 
Familists could become lay members when they 


°' Nippold, pp. 550-551, citing Ordo, chapter 24. 

®? In England the allegation was often made that Niclaes wanted 
to keep his followers ignorant, and so Familist priests prevented 
children from attending school. See William Wilkinson, 1579: fols. 
39".- 40: see also the discussion in chapter 3 below. 

63 Nippold, pp. 553-555, citing Ordo, chapters 13-19. 
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Fic. 3. Title page and first page of the Ordo Sacerdotis manuscript, courtesy of the Leiden University Library. 


reached the age of thirteen, if they impressed the el- 
ders with their seriousness. 

Niclaes emphasized the earnestness expected of the 
disciple as he strove to climb higher in the ranks of 
the priesthood. To receive the gift of eternal life that 
awaited him, he would have to deny the world and 
“die in the flesh.” In his customary mystical language 
he stated that this “imitation of Christ in the holy will 
lead to the accomplishing of the holy offering of Christ 
and his disciples to the perfect light or glorious day 
of love.’’® 

In the second preface to the Glass, Niclaes outlined 
eight steps to virtue that he felt were essential for his 
disciples to follow: 


1. Respect for the will of the Lord 
2. Love for God’s ordinances 
3. Incorporation as a member of the body of Jesus Christ 


°* Nippold, p. 551, following Ordo, chapters 1 and 2, describing 
the requirements for membership. 
°° Evangelium, fols. 56-57. 


. Recognition of the dominion of God alone 

. Renunciation of all possessions and obedience to the elders 

. Dedication of self to God’s vision of peace 

. Elimination of private opinions and anointment with the 
Holy Spirit 

. Acceptance of the new life full of love, grace and wis- 
dom. 


INN Ὁ 


oo 


To each of the steps corresponds a higher stage in 
spirituality. They are reminiscent of the three stages 
outlined by Gerhard Groote as leading from the active 
to the contemplative life. Niclaes may have absorbed 
some of these ideas during his school years, if, as is 
likely, the Latin school was run by the Brethren of the 
Common Life. Even if this was not the case, the teach- 
ings were certainly a part of the spiritual legacy of the 
area. W. N. Kerr believes that Niclaes’s parents may 
have belonged to the Third Order of St. Francis and 
absorbed its deep strain of mysticism and emphasis 
on love. Kerr suggests that the Third Order may have 


°° Hendrik Niclaes, 1655; the virtues are appended to this work. 
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served as a model for the House of Love.®’ His theory 
is provocative, for certainly there are echoes in Ni- 
claes’s writings of the allegorical teachings and per- 
fectionist views of the Franciscans. 

Those who were admitted to the Family, the “little 
ones” or “good-willing ones” as they were also called, 
could remain laymen, but they were encouraged to 
study for the priesthood. To be eligible to take this 
step a Familist had to be thirty years of age, in ex- 
cellent physical condition, and must have convinced 
the elders of his serious spiritual intentions. At this 
point, the candidate would be ordered to give all his 
goods to God. No property other than necessary cloth- 
ing could be retained by priests. These stipulations 
suggest that rather than modeling his House of Love 
after the Third Order, as Kerr proposes, Niclaes had 
in mind a first order like the friars’ own, but with the 
addition of women in the lowest rank and without the 
rule of celibacy. The laity of the Family actually cor- 
responded to the Third Order. 

After renouncing worldly goods, the candidate was 
expected to leave his family and friends and live alone 
for a time. If husband and wife both wished to take 
orders, they, too, had to live alone for the period of 
their novitiate. While the candidate was isolated, he 
fasted and spent his days in prayer and reading. Fol- 
lowing an unspecified length of time, he was given a 
rigorous examination over the readings. If he passed, 
he was initiated into the order with an elaborate ritual. 

The ritual performed when the novice was received 
into the first priestly rank was similar for each rank: 
a ceremonial water bath was prepared, and as the 
bishop blessed him the candidate was washed and 
anointed with the oil of the Pleasure Garden. Then 
the bishop and the other elders present welcomed him 
into the order with a kiss.°* From this time on within 
the Family the new priest seems to have been called 
by his religious name, again mirroring the practice of 
religious orders. 

As a Priest of the Pleasure Garden, the new elder 
was qualified to teach the “good-willing ones.” In his 
role as a spiritual father of the Family, he was to 
nourish the Christian life of its members. The priests 
or elders were the central figures in the Family. They 
alone were permitted to perform the rituals or to 
preach, for they were supposed to have received 
through ordination the gift of the Holy Spirit. In a 
curious section of his Evangelium Regni, Niclaes in- 
corporates the Roman Catholic hierarchy into the 
priestly hierarchy of the House of Love. He calls the 
Pope the chief anointed of all the elders, and refers 
to the rest of the prelates as elders.®’ This is in keeping 
with Niclaes’s conception of himself as an orthodox 


®? Kerr, p. 95. 
“8 Nippold, pp. 552-553, from Ordo chapters 5-11 and 26. 
°° Evangelium, fols. 73-76". 
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Catholic and his conviction that eventually the world 
would be encompassed by the Family of Love. 

Another unusual element in the design of the House 
of Love was Niclaes’s institution of a new calendar 
for Familists. The new system measured time from 
the fiftieth day of the journey, two weeks before 
Easter, which Niclaes believed to be the beginning of 
the New Jerusalem. The year consisted of thirteen 
months of four weeks and twenty-eight days, a total 
of 364 days. Extra days for special festivals were per- 
mitted in this system, and they were inserted every 
seventh, fifteenth, and twenty-fifth years. The fiftieth 
year was to be termed the Golden Year, and like the 
jubilee of ancient Hebrew practice, during it no man- 
ual labor was to be done, nor building, nor sowing of 
crops. Only holy tasks would be undertaken, the most 
important of which was the reexamination of Niclaes’s 
writings. The original texts were to be compared with 
manuscript and printed copies. 

The seventh and “eighth” days of each week were 
to be set aside as holy days. The seventh was to com- 
memorate the former world that God had hallowed 
and the eighth (or first day of the week) was to sym- 
bolize the new day of the Lord, the new world of 
righteousness. On these holy days no wine was to be 
drunk and the highest elders were to instruct the faith- 
ful on the meaning of the priesthood: the priesthood 
of Aaron and its required obedience to the law of the 
Lord; the priesthood of the Catholic Church and 
obedience to the teachings of Jesus Christ; and finally 
the priesthood of the House of Love and its required 
obedience to the love of God through the Holy Spirit, 
the service of love. This passage in the Ordo reveals 
clearly Niclaes’s conception of the place his new order 
of priests had in God’s plan. One wonders, though, 
whether Niclaes’s priests also distributed the Blessed 
Sacrament or whether the Eucharist was thought to 
be unnecessary in the service of love. 

Four special feast days were instituted: Easter; Pen- 
tecost; the Feast of Perfection, celebrated on the fif- 
teenth day of the seventh month; and the Feast of 
Grace, observed on the eighth day of the ninth month. 
Lesser feast days were allotted to the birthdays of John 
the Baptist, Christ, and Mary. These were not ac- 
corded the extensive periods of preparation that pre- 
ceded the four major feasts.” 

The calendar Niclaes devised after his mysterious 
journey was to have far-reaching implications. It im- 
posed an even more rigorous discipline on the lives of 
the Familists and it introduced a daily framework 
alien to the rest of the world’s. Such a system would 
make it difficult for the Familist to conform, as Ni- 
Claes earlier had stressed he should. The attraction of 
Niclaes’s doctrine of Nicodemite conformity, which 
allowed the believer a comfortable inner assurance as 


Nippold, pp. 555-559, referencing Ordo, chapters 20-22. 
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he yielded to the requirements of the world, would, 
of a certainty, begin to wane. From this point onward, 
as we have seen, Niclaes’s disciples began to fall away 
and schism developed. Hiél’s followers were free of 
the elaborate structure that Niclaes thought would 
expedite the broadening of the Family. The new 
prophet and his circle are worthy of some attention 
here because they afford an interesting contrast to 
their English cousins and also because of their shad- 
owy influence across the Channel. 


THE HIEL BRANCH 


A significant difference between the Familists of 
Hiél’s circle, centered in Plantin’s household, and the 
Familists in England has been frequently remarked 
by modern scholars. The former represented a much 
higher stratum of society and numbered literary and 
scientific men of renown among them, even though 
Hiél himself was a simple uneducated man. Most of 
these disciples were originally followers of Niclaes who 
broke away in the 1570’s. Hiél’s Familism contained 
the essence of Niclaes’s message without the elaborate 
hierarchy and practices. Not only the printer Plantin, 
but, B. Rekers suggests, Benito Arias Montano, chap- 
lain to Philip II, who came to oversee the printing of 
the Polyglot Bible, were followers of Hiél. In addition, 
the Orientalist Andreas Masius, Ortelius, Justus Lip- 
sius, and Plantin’s sons-in-law Moretus and Raphe- 
lengia seem to have been members of the circle.”! 

The relationship of Plantin with Niclaes and Hiél, 
along with their intriguing Familist connections, has 
been thoroughly treated in a number of studies already 
cited. From the pioneering work of Max Rooses in the 
nineteenth century to the more recent studies of Leon 
Voet, Colin Clair, B. Rekers, Jan van Dorsten, and 
Herman de la Fontaine Verwey, a large body of in- 
formation has been made known to scholars. There 
remains only some need for clarification of the dif- 
ferences between Niclaes and Hiél as these relate to 
their subsequent influence on the English branch of 
Familism that outlived them both. 

A year after Niclaes’s death Plantin published 
Hiél’s first tract in a Low German and a French edi- 
tion. There the new prophet refers to himself as the 
“One-essential Life of God.” In a style similar to 
Niclaes’s he relates the story of God’s visitation to him 
after a period of bitter conflict between an outer 
earthly ‘“‘Reason-spirit” of legal observances and an 
inward righteousness that was “essentially” in the 
spirit. He goes on to describe how the “Grace of God 
. . . having taken up my soul out of the divided and 
distracted death had transferred it unto his one-es- 
sential, perfect essence.. . .”” With this experience he 
arrived at the “manhood of Christ,” a state which 


ΤΙ Rekers, pp. 72-89; J. A. van Dorsten, pp. 28-29. 
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Niclaes often refers to. It was at this point, he says, 
that he began to call himself Hiél. He explains that 
he uses his “essential name” so as not to be confused 
with any other personality or sect.’? He does not say 
whether he had another earlier religious name nor 
whether he was a seraph or simply one of the elders 
of lower rank. 

Hiél’s message differs from Niclaes’s in that he fo- 
cuses on the Spirit as the “one-essential living God” 
with little attempt to fit his views into the scriptural 
or theological traditions. Obedience to the Spirit’s 
voice and self-denial are key concepts. He carries even 
further H. N.’s exhortation to his disciples to follow 
the “‘requiring of the service of love.” Where H. N. 
would insure discipline by means of the elders and 
ritualistic observances, Hiél says that all that is nec- 
essary is for the in-dwelling Spirit to enter the believer. 
Its action delivers the “inward soul of every obedient 
human creature” from its “elementary religious divine 
worships or services.”” Man is no longer captive to 
“such unblessed, earthly figurative chimerical services 
or liturgies which are the creature of earthly carnal 
reason.”’’’ Niclaes thought that the action of the Holy 
Spirit was essential and that it superseded legal ob- 
servances, but he still believed that these rituals were 
efficacious. Some of Hiél’s phrasing is borrowed from 
Niclaes, but he makes none of Niclaes’s qualifications, 
nor does he attempt to reconcile his teachings with 
those of the Catholic church, as did Niclaes in his 
Second Exhortation. In this regard Hiél’s teaching 
resembles more nearly the spiritualist views of Sebas- 
tian Franck and those of Dirk Volkherts Coornhert. 

Hiél differs from H. N. also in the extent to which 
he claims deification. He identifies himself with God, 
saying that his is no longer a “personal spirit” after 
his suffering and burial with Christ, but rather “Christ 
himself, the true life of God, lives, speaks, and writes 
in and by him; as heretofore in the Apostle Paul, ‘I 
am crucified with Christ: nevertheless, I live, yet not 
I, but Christ liveth in me... .᾽ 1, 

In one passage Hiél appears to be referring to his 
disputes with Niclaes when he speaks of the “earthly 
figurative personal spirits” who wish to set up “an 
earthly self-appropriated kingdom on earth. Not only 
(I say) over the soul” but also “‘over all the elementary 
creatures which he is able to grasp in this power. 
. . .’ He adds that this endeavor is “The sum total 
and real meaning of all, which is nothing more or less 
than an aggrandizement of himself upon the earth.”’”° 
The words have almost the modern ring of accusations 
against a “cult of personality.” 


” Hiél, p. 14, Okeley’s translation of the fourteenth letter of Hiél’s 
epistles as recorded in Godfrey Arnold’s Church and Heretic His- 
tory. 

73 Tbid., pp. 81-82. 

"4 Tbid., p. 74. 

> Ibid., p. 84. 
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In another place, Hiél seems to be commenting on 
the fate of the original House of Love when he says: 


The earthly figurative creature is a teacher no longer than 
the earthly figurative creature personally lives... . But no 
sooner is the creature dead, but his teaching and his fellow- 
ship have lost all their power.’ 


Unlike Niclaes’s experience with his disciples, Hiél 
found in Plantin and his friends a group of devoted 
followers who apparently remained loyal over the 
years. Plantin’s attachment to Hiél’s brand of Fam- 
ilism was not unknown to his contemporaries outside 
the House of Love. In a later letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Adrianus Saravia described the con- 
versations he had with Plantin sometime during the 
years 1583 to 1585. He remarks that although Plantin 
and his family were Papists, they thought that reli- 
gions were meant for the common man who is unable 
to grasp the heavenly and divine. Plantin spoke openly 
with Saravia on religious matters, so he reports, and 
the printer gave him a copy of Hiél’s Ackershat. Sar- 
avia voices his dismay on discovering Hiél’s and 
H. N.’s conception of Christ. For them, he says, Christ 
exists only as a “‘type,” and they believe that they can 
all be regenerated through the Holy Spirit and become 
Christ. Surprisingly, Saravia makes no distinction be- 
tween Hiél’s and Niclaes’s Familists. He speaks of 
Niclaes as the founder of the Family and relates that 
once in Leiden, in Lipsius’s home, he had the privilege 
of meeting Niclaes’s successor, Hiél. Saravia also 
learned that in the Familist circle Plantin was ranked 
just below Hiél.”’ 

Not much is known about Hiél’s last years. He 
seems to have lived with Plantin for a time in Leiden, 
but when the latter returned to Antwerp in 1585 it 
is not clear whether the prophet accompanied him. 
Through his correspondence we know that he outlived 
the printer by at least five years. Fontaine Verwey 
reports that he was writing to Moretus in 1594.”* After 
that he disappears into history. 

Hiél probably did not have a significant influence 
on English Familism during the first decades of its 
existence, possibly because it began there long before 
the schism. There is no mention of his writings in the 
contemporary literature nor is he referred to as a 
teacher by English Familists or critics. However, his 
views may have been embraced at a later time by a 
number of the Dutch refugees in London who had 
links with Plantin. This group frequented Birckman’s 
bookstore that Mylius, a known Familist, began to 
manage in 1585. Jan van Dorsten has described these 
very interesting links in The Radical Arts.” Ortelius, 
his cousin Emmanuel van Meteren, Johan Rader- 


76 Ibid., p. 88. 

™ Voet, pp. 110-117; Rekers, pp. 102-104. 
78 1976: p. 247. 

”™ Nan Dorsten, pp. 33-34. 
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macher, and the poet Utenhove, all were in London 
and all were apparently sympathetic to Familism. 
Whether the Hiél version of Familism then penetrated 
English intellectual circles is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to learn since the repression of 1581 made it dan- 
gerous to acknowledge Familist beliefs. Van Dorsten 
points out, however, that John Dee was known to have 
visited Birckmann’s and that Radermacher mentions 
conversing with him.®° Dee’s occult views were very 
much in accord with Familism and the universalism 
associated with Postel. Without further evidence, 
though, it is fruitless to speculate on Hiél’s influence 
at this time. 

In the mid-seventeenth century there is an identi- 
fiable new interest in Hiél in England. An English 
manuscript translation of one of his works was made 
in 1657 from a Low German edition. This manuscript 
is of the same vintage as the manuscript copies of two 
of Niclaes’s works: The Second Exhortation, and ex- 
cerpts from The Glass of Righteousness. The interest 
in Hiél and Niclaes that these translations suggest 
may be attributed to a group of quietists of the period. 
One of the group, John Sparrow, who translated Jacob 
Boehme’s works about this time, may also have been 
responsible for the Hiél and Niclaes manuscripts.®’ As 
noted below, Familism again began to stir the interest 
of intellectuals, fascinating for a time Lady Conway, 
much to the consternation of her philosopher friend, 
Henry More. | | 

It is not difficult to imagine why Hiél’s views were 
so much more attractive to intellectuals in the Low 
Countries than were his mentor’s. As Niclaes grew 
older and his emphasis shifted from his original focus 
on God’s love to center on discipline, his more intel- 
ligent followers must have felt that eccentricity had 
replaced inspiration. Once again disputes over the 
“letter” had become more important than the “spirit.” 
They had welcomed his message in the first place be- 
cause it rose above the endless quibblings over points 
of theology and quarrels about ritual. Even the force 
of his charismatic personality was not enough to per- 
suade them to adopt the revisions. One cannot help 
but wonder why the prophet felt that these reforms 
were necessary. Was it true, as rumors would have it 
and Niclaes once hinted himself, that discipline was 
lax and many Familists used the service of love as a 
cloak for libertinism?** If so, then men such as Hiél, 
Plantin, and the rest may well have felt that their lives 
did not require the stricter regulations. As Hiél had 


8° Ibid., p. 23. 

δ᾽ See the discussion of the similarities of these manuscripts in C. 
Kirchberger, 1951: pp. 155--164. 

8? The Prophetie of the Spirit of Loue (15747), fols. 5"-6. Niclaes 
laments those who have fallen away. They are worse than unbe- 
lievers, he says. Some have used the Family of Love as a cloak to 
cover their immorality, claiming all the while that it is love. 
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stated, their concern was the “inward soul of every 
obedient creature.” 

Familism took root in England before the elaborate 
new system was introduced, if, in fact, it ever was put 
into effect. There the simpler and earlier form of or- 
ganization seems to have been adopted. When Ni- 
claes’s writings became available in English they were 
absorbed into the existing network of Families spread 
throughout the country. Since Niclaes’s books do not 
discuss the organization of the Family, the new regime 
would not have been introduced through them. This 
information would have to have been carried by word 
of mouth. In addition, Familists were so dispersed that 
communication, let alone administration, would have 
been difficult. In England it would also have been hard 
to convince converts, who were largely uneducated 
peasants and craftsmen, that they should adopt Ni- 
claes’s strange calendar composed of months of dif- 
ferent lengths and two holy days in every week. Imag- 
ine the reactions of their employers when the Familists 
announced that they observed two holy days, the sev- 
enth and eighth days of the week. No, such a system 
would only work in a self-supporting secret group that 
believed itself to be living in the new day, the Heavenly 
Kingdom come on earth. 


Il. THE GROWTH OF FAMILISM IN 
ENGLAND 


EARLY INTIMATIONS 


When and how Familism first began to take root 
in England, like much of its history on the Continent, 
remains a mystery to historians. Some of Niclaes’s 
disciples may have come over from the Low Countries 
soon after he began to preach his new gospel there, 
or perhaps English merchants and tradesmen jour- 
neying abroad carried back his message. Although 
there are no specific references to Familists in the 
1540’s when H. N. began his ministry, there are in- 
dications that by the next decade the new sect was 
familiar to the populace. Hugh Latimer makes a tan- 
talizing allusion to some “new spirits” that may very 
well have been a reference to Familists. In a sermon 
before Edward VI he says: 


Remember God must be honored. 1 will you to pray that 
God will continue his Spirit in you. I do not put you in 
comfort that if ye have once the Spirit you cannot lose it. 
There be new spirits start up now of late that say, after we 
have the Spirit, we cannot sin.! | 


Definite evidence that the sect was active by the 
beginning of Elizabeth’s reign is offered by a confes- 
sion in the form of sixty-six depositions made by two 


' Hugh Latimer, 1844: p. 229. 
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repentant Familists before a justice of the peace in 
1561. Their testimony alludes to beliefs and practices 
that were common to the sect in the previous decade. 
The document makes it quite clear that both they and 
the civil authorities assume that the group was well 
developed in the 1550’s. This confession furnishes a 
unique glimpse of Familist life and will be examined 
at length below. 

John Strype, the seventeenth-century ecclesiastical 
historian, thinks that the sect may have been the sub- 
ject of a letter from the Privy Council as early as 1552. 
The letter, addressed to Archbishop Cranmer, advises 
him to examine a sect newly sprung up in Kent. Coun- 
cil does not identify the group specifically, a point of 
which Strype makes much, saying that Council would 
have identified the sect by name if it had been as well 
known as, for instance, the Anabaptists. He believes 
that they were followers of David George (Joris) or 
H. N.* Whatever the facts may be in the matter, Fam- 
ilism had begun to grow during this period of great 
political and religious turmoil, much as it had done 
on the Continent in similar circumstances. 

The Dutch congregation of the Strangers’ Church 
in London? was well acquainted with Familism by the 
end of the 1550’s. Nicolaus Carinaeus, that indefat- 
igable critic of Niclaes, was pastor of the congregation 
during this time. He surely lost no opportunity to speak 
out against what he considered a dangerous heresy. 
Officially the church was opposed to the sect, as is 
evidenced by the case of Adrian van Haemstede, who 
was suspected of harboring Familist sympathies. Van 
Haemstede had been a preacher in East Friesland, an 
area where Niclaes made many converts among the 
Mennonites. As previously noted, it was this conquest 
that prompted Micronius and Carinaeus to publish 
their critique of Niclaes’s teachings. When Queen 
Elizabeth reinstated the Strangers’ Church after she 
assumed the throne, Van Haemstede came to London 
as minister of the Dutch congregation. He soon stirred 
up public opposition when he defended an Anabaptist 
after the Queen ordered them in 1560 to conform to 
the Church of England or leave the country. He urged 
his listeners to overlook the Mennonites’ peculiar view 
of the Incarnation, the celestial flesh doctrine, which 
holds that Christ did not take flesh from the Virgin 
but was constituted by a special act of God. Using 
phrases that strongly echo Niclaes’s, he declared that 
doctrinal points, after all, are but “‘hay and stubble.’”* 

Van Haemstede had many supporters in the com- 
munity, some of whom had Familist links. Emanuel 
van Meteren was a cousin of Ortelius, and, like the 


* John Strype, 1840: 1, p. 418. 

> The Protestant church for aliens was founded at Austin Friars 
in 1550. For its origins see J. Lindeboom, 1950. The valuable ar- 
chives were edited by Joannes Henricus Hessels, 1887. 

* Lindeboom, pp. 41-45. 
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geographer, may also have been a Familist. He was 
vocal in his defense of Van Haemstede, as was Jacobus 
Acontius, the Italian mathematician and philosopher. 
Both were excommunicated from the congregation for 
a time because of their support of his position. After 
a long battle with Dutch and English religious au- 
thorities, Van Haemstede was banished and excom- 
municated by Bishop Grindal, then Bishop of London. 
Jelsma, Van Haemstede’s biographer, says that the 
group Van Haemstede was defending were not really 
Anabaptists at all, but instead were London Famil- 
ists.° : 

It is not clear just how deeply the pastor was in- 
volved in Familism, if at all. Jan van Dorsten, in com- 
menting on the difficulties of firmly establishing Fam- 
ilist ties for the Dutch refugees, relates the curious 
fact that Van Haemstede gave the name Charitas to 
a child who was born to him and his wife after their 
flight from England.° The name is interesting because 
Charitas was a trademark of Niclaes and the Domus 
Charitatis. In Familist books and broadsides, mottos 
such as “‘Charitas extorsit,” or ““Charitas vincit om- 
nia,’ regularly appeared at the beginning or ending 
of the text.’ One must assume that Van Haemstede 
knew the word was especially associated with the Fam- 
ilists. In view of the accusations against him, the name 
given the child may have special significance. 

Even these shadowy links between the Dutch ref- 
ugees and Familism disappear from public view after 
this period, except for the interesting connection with 
Birckman’s bookstore that was noted in the first chap- 
ter. According to Van Dorsten, Arnold Mylius, 
manager of the store in 1585, was a friend of Ortelius 
and Emanuel van Meteren.® Beyond this elusive tie, 
nothing more has come to light. The Dutch group 
centered around Ortelius and included the wealthy 
merchant, Radermacher, who, along with Niclaes, 
supported Plantin’s Hebrew Bible project. Poets and 
artists were also members of Ortelius’s circle and, as 
we have seen, they were active in Familist circles on 
the Continent. We do not find English adherents of 
the sect among the very wealthy or from the intelli- 
gentsia, however. Only one English Familist displays 
a literary bent, the anonymous courtier who authored 
a masque entitled An Apology for the Service of Love’ 


> Herman de la Fontaine Verwey, 1976: p. 252, citing A. J. Jelsma, 
Adriaan van Haemsted en zijn martelaarsboek, pp. 129-139. See 
also Fontaine Verwey’s remarks on Van Meteren’s association with 
Familists, op. cit., p. 253. 

δ Van Dorsten, p. 33. A letter in the archives of the Dutch Church 
from Carolus Utenhoven to Joannes Utenhoven registers the au- 
thor’s opinion that Van Haemstede is not a member of the Family 
of Love and reproves the recipient for believing things on hearsay 
(J. H. Hessels, 2: p. 205, letter 67). 

7 Niclaes’s writings are discussed more fully in the next chapter. 

® Van Dorsten, p. 34, note 19, citing Rekers, Benito Arias Mon- 
tano. 

? Anon., 1656. According to the title page, the play was presented 
to the High Court of Parliament in Queen Elizabeth’s day. 
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during Queen Elizabeth’s reign. Missionaries of Fam- 
ilism seem to have found the majority of their converts 
among the common folk, some of whom were relatively 
well-to-do yeoman farmers, some tradesmen, others 
clerks, and a few converts who served as guardsmen 
at court. 

The first authenticated glimpse of the people who 
were attracted to Familism is found in the unusual 
series of depositions taken down by William More in 
1561. In his role as a justice of the peace in Surrey, 
he took the testimony of two Familists who said they 
were followers of “Allyne of Wonehurst.” Their state- 
ment, which has been preserved among the More fam- 
ily papers,'° was made known to Englishmen in 1578 
when John Rogers printed most of it in his attack on 
Familism.'' More was obviously a dutiful servant of 
the crown, ferreting out heretical opinions whenever 
rumor suggested them. He evidently looked into the 
admissions of the two Familists that they were follow- 
ers of “Allyne,” for he later reports in a letter that 
he searched the home of a Thomas Allen and discov- 
ered a book of H. N.’s there.'? Among the More papers 
two hymns or canticles from Niclaes’s Cantica are 
preserved, endorsed in More’s hand. Perhaps these two 
were from the book that was confiscated. Allen was 
from then on a marked man, and John Rogers, in his 
second attack on Familism, implies that divine justice 
was done when Allen died suddenly at the roadside 
on his way to a hearing before the Bishop of Win- 
chester. '° 

The two men who confessed before More are iden- 
tified as Thomas Chaundeler of Wonersh, clothier, and 
Robert Sterete of Dunsfold, clerk. Chaundeler, evi- 
dently illiterate, signed articles of the confession with 
his mark, while Sterete affixed his signature to them. 
The document, which is reprinted as Appendix 1, is 
the lengthiest confession of Familists we have. It dif- 
fers in many points from one made by a member of 
the sect in 1581, as will become apparent in the dis- 
cussion of the later Cambridgeshire Familists. Since 
the confession is so informal in expression and unor- 
ganized in format it appears to be a collection of spon- 
taneous recollections recorded without preconceived 


'0 The papers of the More family, the Loseley Collection, cover 
more than three centuries of public service. Much of the collection 
is in the Folger Shakespeare Library. The confession is Folger MS 
1.b. 98, and is reproduced below as Appendix 1. 

ΕἸ Rogers’s The Displaying of an horrible secte of grosse and 
wicked Heretiques was reprinted in 1579 and a defense of the book 
published the same year, An answere unto a wicked and infamous 
libell made by Chr. Vitel. See also a description of the Loseley 
papers and a transcription of the confession in St. George Kieran 
Hyland, 1920: pp. x-xili, 28-34, and 102-112. Hyland is not aware 
that the confession was made by Familists. 

ΙΖ The date of the search is unclear. The text of the letter is 
transcribed in J. W. Martin, 1978: p. 91. 

15 Displaying (1579). He states this in his “A brief Apologie 

. . at the end of this edition. 
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judgment by More. It did in turn serve as a ready 
reference for examination of later Familists after Rog- 
ers’s publication of it. 

The Wonersh Familists describe the life and ritual 
of Familists in remarkable detail. First, they say that 
most of their number are illiterate and that the bishops 
and elders are selected from those few who can read. 
In Niclaes’s original sect, literacy was also a require- 
ment for acceptance into the priesthood. On the Con- 
tinent, however, most of the sect’s members appear 
to have satisfied this and other requirements, so that 
nearly all Familists were elders. In England the ma- 
jority may have been novices. By 1581 this lay status 
becomes a useful distinction that permits adherents 
to claim that they are not really members. 

A concern for secrecy even in these early years is 
obvious from the description given of Familist meet- 
ings. The elders must have been aware that their 
teachings were suspect, for the meeting place of the 
group was carefully chosen so as to be remote from 
curious eyes. The host was obligated to feed and house 
those who lived too far away to return home after the 
service. When his resources were exhausted, another 
refuge was sought. 

According to the confession, members shared their 
goods in common just as priests were expected to in 
Niclaes’s continental cult. The two repentant Familists 
state that after consenting to such an arrangement the 
new member was welcomed into the sect with a kiss 
from each member, men and women alike. The jux- 
taposition of these statements seems to indicate the 
disapproval the authorities felt for both the property 
arrangements and the ritual. 

The confession also reveals procedures of worship 
and indoctrination. In fact, the articles give so many 
details that they permit reconstruction of a typical 
Familist meeting. The members arrive at the house 
of the Raab (the host), knock on the door, and give 
the password: “Here is a brother (or sister) in God.” 
When all are assembled, the ranking elder reads from 
the Scriptures, after which they all join in singing one 
of H. N.’s hymns. Then those who are newly joined, 
weak, or “not yet come to perfection,” are invited to 
retire to a separate room to pray and meditate, while 
the faithful are instructed in Niclaes’s teachings. The 
elder is careful to reveal the import of the prophet’s 
message bit by bit so as to insure eager anticipation 
at subsequent sessions. 

The ranks of the leaders mentioned in the confes- 
sion, namely, bishop, elder, and deacon, indicate that 
an earlier version of the elaborate priestly hierarchy 
Niclaes adopted later was used here. The meetings 
they presided over appear to have served two functions: 
they provided the elders with an opportunity to in- 
doctrinate new members and strengthen the old, and 
they were worship services designed for the spiritual 
edification of the members. Familist elders must have 
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considered themselves priests in the full sense of the 
term. They seem to have organized and shepherded 
the group just as their counterparts on the Conti- 
nent did. 

Thomas Middleton must have been familiar with 
the confession through Rogers’s reprinting of it, and 
he makes it an occasion for an amusing farce. His 
play, The Family of Love, written in 1608, burlesques 
just such a Familist meeting as was described above. 
The members knock at the door and give the password, 
‘Here is a brother in the Family.”’ The major char- 
acter of the piece, a female Familist elder, allegedly 
uses the secret meetings for singularly unspiritual pur- 
poses. During one of the evening services depicted in 
the play, the candles are blown out to enable the con- 
gregation to achieve a mood of more perfect medi- 
tation. The apothecary’s wife, instead, finds the inter- 
val convenient for sensual enjoyment. An exchange 
between two other characters explains that this kind 
of behavior is accepted practice among the members 
of the sect. 


Club: . . they love their neighbors better than 
themselves. 

Not than themselves, Club. 

Yes, better than themselves; for they love 
them better than their husbands and hus- 
band and wife are all one: therefore, better 


than themselves.'* 


Mistress Glister: 
Club: 


Middleton used the basic information supplied by 
the confession to develop his farce. By his day the 
reputation of Familists for loose behavior was widely 
accepted. The confession that Rogers reprinted does 
not explicitly describe conduct of this sort, but two of 
the articles that he omits do imply some aberrant be- 
havior. One article concerning the wife of Thomas 
Chaundeler ascribes unfaithfulness to her. (Rogers 
may have thought this too shocking, so he omits it, 
and Hyland in his modern transcription does the 
same.) Another article describes customs concerning 
childbirth, which permit the presence of men at the 
birthing when no women of the sect are available. 
Middleton could hardly have read the first of these 
articles since it appears only in the original among 
More’s papers. However, the marriage and divorce 
customs described in the printed version of the de- 
positions are extraordinary enough for the time and 
may have been the source of his inspiration. They im- 
ply that Familists could marry and divorce at will 
within the sect, provided they found partners among 
the members. Poor Thomas Chaundeler seems to have 
suffered under these rules, though. The wife whom he 
sent for from another Familist congregation in Ely 
was evidently lacking in the expected Familist virtues 
and he had to divorce her by the end of the first year. 


'4 Act II, scene iv. 
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Sir William More seems at times to be drawing out 
the two men, since some depositions are included that 
are inscribed by only one Familist, and some bear 
qualifications by Sterete to the effect that he has 
“heard” this. 

Surprising departures from Niclaes’s teachings are 
revealed in the articles. Sterete and Chaundeler relate 
that, in the first year of Queen Mary’s reign, Familists 
were ordered not to attend church on pain of excom- 
munication from the sect. A year later they say that 
they were told that they should attend and participate 
openly in all that the law required, although “inwardly 
they did profess the contrary.” The change may have 
been ordered by Niclaes himself, for the latter, of 
course, was the custom adopted by his own disciples 
abroad. Another statement reflects his views more 
nearly when it says that Familists think that both 
Catholic services and those practiced in England are 
of no significance, but that they may be followed since 
in the Lord “nothing is unclean.”’ Such behavior on 
the part of Niclaes’s followers might be described as 
a form of Nicodemism. It differs, however, from the 
type to which Calvin made reference when he up- 
braided newly converted Protestants who lived in 
Catholic lands for conforming to Catholicism. Calvin’s 
charge was that these converts unfairly claimed for 
their actions the precedent of Nicodemus, the prom- 
inent Pharisee whose visit to Jesus under cover of night 
is described in John 3. The intention of Familists, how- 
ever, was different from theirs, since it was not to 
pretend to embrace one form of religion while secretly 
preferring another. Rather, Familists believed with 
Niclaes that rites and ceremonies were matters of in- 
difference that could be practiced wherever they might 
happen to dwell, for such services were simply prelim- 
inary or more elementary exercises designed to lead 
believers in the right direction. They could not offer 
one the supreme experience of being Godded with God 
that the service of love promised.'’ By 1561 Niclaes’s 
ideas on toleration had been accepted by the Wonersh 
Familists, for they say that no one should be perse- 
cuted for his beliefs and condemn both Cranmer and 
Ridley for having put Joan of Kent to death. 

Other curious aberrations of Niclaes’s teachings are 
expressed in several more articles. One states that 
heaven and hell exist only in this life and that those 
who are not members of the sect will die and not rise 
again in body and soul. Instead, they will die as beasts 
do. The Familists support this contention with a pas- 
sage from Esdras stating that those who are not of 
God will be as a drop of water that falls from the 
house and comes to nothing. Norman Burns references 


'? See D. P. Walker’s interesting references to Familism and Ni- 
codemism in his discussion of Carlo Ginzberg’s J] Nicodemissmo: 
Simulazione e dissimulazione religiousa nell’ Europa del 1500 
(1971: pp. 42-44). G. H. Williams also treats the topic with insight, 
pp. 577-579 and 598-605. 
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these articles in his work on mortalism and uses them 
to buttress his opinion that Familists were annihila- 
tionists, believing that the body perishes forever and 
the personal soul ceases to exist independently after 
death.'® The implication that Familists were in agree- 
ment on this point is difficult to support. There is, in 
fact, little consistency in the statements on immor- 
tality in the confession. Similar ambiguities exist also 
in the confession of 1581 and in Niclaes’s own writ- 
ings. At times he sounds as though he thinks that only 
the soul rises, while in other passages he speaks of the 
eternal kingdom that will be established upon the 
earth. The latter seems to have been his real expec- 
tation. 

Departing even further from Niclaes’s view are the 
confession’s articles touching on the nature of God. 
Familists are said not to believe in the Trinity, or that 
Christ is equal with God. One very odd belief attrib- 
uted to them is that they think that they are all Marys, 
saying that Christ has “come forth in their flesh even 
as he came forth of the Virgin Mary.” They also be- 
lieve that all things are ruled by nature and directly 
by God. Thus, they never say “God save” anything. 
Most of these are Arian tenets and were espoused by 
other groups besides the Familists. Christopher Vitel 
held some of these opinions early in his ministry, as 
noted below. It is possible that the Wonersh group 
may have gained them from him. 

These early English Familists hold a position on 
baptism that differs greatly from Niclaes’s and is sim- 


ilar to that of the Anabaptists. They state that no one 


should be baptized before the age of thirty, but they 
differ from the Anabaptists in their adoption of other 
elaborate ceremonies of initiation. No one is permitted 
to receive the Sacrament until he has undergone the 
full ritual: first he is admitted with a kiss; his feet are 
washed; he is baptized and receives the laying on of 
hands. Only then may he be given the Sacrament. The 
description of the ritual is surprisingly like that de- 
scribed by the Ordo of the House of Love, performed 
as candidates are accepted into each rank of the priest- 
hood. At first perhaps Niclaes had planned but one 
such ritual, to be performed upon initiation into full 
membership of the sect. This may have been regarded 
simply as rebaptism by English disciples. 
Perfectionist beliefs are also recorded. The confes- 
sion states that Familists believe that they can attain 
perfection in this life and that those who have done 
so have no need to pray. For this reason they refuse 
to say, “Good Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
sinners.” Further, they relate that the elders teach 
them to do whatever the Spirit moves them to, because 
the Spirit would never direct them to evil. This view 
was a natural outgrowth of Niclaes’s conception of 
being “Godded with God,” even though Niclaes was 
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careful to stress the need for constant vigilance against 
sin. Niclaes’s critics were quick to point out the dan- 
gerous implications of his message, a topic treated at 
some length in the following chapter. 

The foundation is laid in the confession for the later 
frequent allegations that Familists lied when asked 
about their beliefs. Several of the articles allude to the 
Familist practice of evading questions; one remarks 
that “They say they may be subtle and lie, for the 
Holy Ghost was subtle.” In his writings Niclaes did 
not actually advise his disciples to lie but he did en- 
courage them not to speak if confronted. 

One of the last articles provides some illumination 
regarding the growth of the sect. It reports that con- 
gregations of Familists exist throughout England: in 
the Isle of Ely, Essex, Berkshire, Sussex, Hampshire, 
Devonshire, and London. An awareness of other con- 
gregations is certainly evidence of some organization 
and communication among them. Perhaps that was 
engineered by the man who seems to have been N1- 
claes’s principal missionary in England, Christopher 
Vitel. 


CHRISTOPHER VITEL 


Christopher Vitel emerged as a major figure in En- 
glish Familism in the early 1570’s but he was evidently 
a missionary of some renown when he began preaching 
a strange mixture of Anabaptist, Arian, and Familist 
doctrines in the 1550’s. William Wilkinson, like John 
Rogers a critic of Familism, published a report of 


Vitel’s activities in 1579.'’ He printed a statement of 
Henry Orinell, described as a professing church mem- 
ber who first encountered Vitel in a Colchester inn 
about 1555.'® The inn was a spot where those who 
were not in sympathy with the reinstitution of Ca- 
tholicism by Queen Mary frequently gathered. Vitel 
told Orinell that he was a carpenter who had much 
admiration for a “great and learned schoolmaster of 
Delft” who, he said, lived “beyond the seas an holy 
life and an upright conversation.” The identity of the 
“schoolmaster” remains a mystery. He may have been 
David Joris, H. N., or someone else. The doctrines 
that Orinell reports as Vitel’s are singularly like those 
of the authors of the 1561 confession: 


1. Children ought not to be baptized, until they come to 
years of discretion. 

2. He found fault with the litany in the Book of Common 
Prayer set forth in King Edward’s time, affirming that 
it was not the right service of God. 


'7 1579: preface. 

'8 Margaret Spufford clarifies Wilkinson’s alternate spelling, Cri- 
nel and Orinel, pointing out that only the latter version is found in 
the parish register of his home (1974: p. 246). 
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1. Because it was said, God the Son, Redeemer of the 
world, for (says he) Christ is not God. 

2. Because it was said, have mercy upon us miserable 
sinners, for the godly sin not (says he) and therefore, 
need they not use that prayer.’® 


Possibly the origin of these views, which in this for- 
mulation are certainly not attributable to Niclaes, is 
explained in a later statement of Vitel. He writes in 
his reply to John Rogers’s Displaying that in this pe- 
riod he was led astray by “certain strangers.””° The 
term “strangers” was that ordinarily applied to for- 
eigners, and Vitel may have meant that some Dutch 
followers of Niclaes had incorrectly instructed him, 
or that he was influenced by some Continental Arians. 
Later, as we shall see, he exhibited a thorough knowl- 
edge of Niclaes’s theology, probably gained through 
direct contact with the prophet when he translated his 
texts into English. 

The deposition reports also that Vitel said that “the 
Pope was not Anti-Christ,” rather Anti-Christ is “he 
which does not that which God’s law commands, nei- 
ther fulfills the requiring thereof.’ The intimation of 
Orinell seems to be that Vitel, unlike himself, was 
“soft” on Papism. In turn, Wilkinson’s recapitulation 
of Orinell’s observation shows the concern of Wilkin- 
son for Familist tolerance of Roman Catholicism. 

At one point during the evening Vitel purportedly 
denied the divinity of Christ and was challenged by 
a Protestant cleric who was present. The latter cited 
a quotation from Saint Paul, “Let the same mind be 
in you which was in Christ Jesus, who being in the 
form of God thought it no robbery to be equal with 
God.” Vitel simply replied, “Yes, the same mind must 
be in you which was in Christ, the same mind.” He 
repeated that phrase over and over until his questioner 
was silenced. Perhaps this was Vitel’s understanding 
of Niclaes’s phrase ““Godded with God.” 

After their initial meeting in the inn, Vitel made 
an attempt to see Orinell again, following him to his 
native village to continue the conversation. Orinell 
says that he adamantly refused to speak with him 
there, but the account suggests Vitel’s tireless preach- 
ing throughout the East Anglian countryside. Wilkin- 
son states that the Familist missionary had a friend 
in Balsham, a W. H., whom he describes as a “flat 
Arian.” The statement of W. H.’s views which he ap- 
pends agrees in most points with those attributed to 
Vitel. That is, he denied that Christ was equal with 
God, said that children should not be baptized until 
they came to years of discretion, and that the regen- 
erate did not sin. Vitel is reported to have often stayed 
at the home of this wealthy man and conferred there 
with his disciples. Wilkinson adds that W. H. was 


'? Wilkinson, preface, p. iiii. 
20 John Rogers, 15795: fol. L;. 
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“small in wit” even though in comparison with simple 
men he seemed wise. 

John Rogers reports that Allen, the leader of the 
Surrey Familists, was also a close associate of Vitel.” 
The Familist missionary could readily have included 
Surrey in his journeys, thus accounting for the marked 
similarities in all their positions. It is interesting that 
Vitel, when discussing the Surrey Familists in response 
to a query from Rogers, does not deny knowing Allen 
but, in alluding to the confession of 1561, says that 
the authors (disciples of Allen) knew nothing of 
H. N.’s doctrine. He adds that “what they were, that 
is that.”’? This curious phrase is all that he offers in 
explanation. One could interpret this as an admission 
that though they were Familists they did not under- 
stand H. N.’s teachings, even as Vitel himself had not. 
Perhaps Vitel felt responsible for having preached an 
adulterated version of Familism during that period. 

Eventually Vitel’s preaching attracted the attention 
of the religious authorities and he was forced to recant 
at Paul’s Cross about 1561. Vitel acknowledges his 
recantation to Rogers, but he maintains that Rogers 
is wrong in assuming that he was forced to do so. 
Rogers insists that, in fact, Vitel was imprisoned by 
the Bishop of London until he agreed to recant his 
Arian beliefs.7? In an essay on Vitel, Joseph Martin 
suggests that Vitel underwent a conversion experience 
sometime after his recantation and only then became 
a convinced Familist.”* 

Whatever the true story, sometime in the next ten 
years Vitel acquired a first-hand knowledge of Ni- 
claes’s beliefs. He very probably did so abroad. He 
may have traveled to Holland or Cologne and met 
Niclaes there. The latter place seems plausible, since 
Vitel is credited as translator on the title pages of 
English translations of many of Niclaes’s works, and 
these were printed there sometime between 1568 and 
1574. No record of the contact is related in the Fam- 
ilist chronicles and Vitel says only that the works were 
translated ‘“‘word for word as near as we could.” 

The translation of Niclaes’s books must have been 
a difficult task, especially for one described as a car- 
penter by trade. Perhaps, as Orinell suggests, he was 
not really a joiner, and one might conjecture further 
that he was Dutch or of Dutch parentage. Rogers 
thought so, for he says that Vitel’s translation of he- 
retical doctrine was “not done like a godly Christian 
nor a true English hearted man. For indeed, as I am 
informed, you are of the Dutch race yourself.’’*° 

Little is known of Vitel’s life apart from what we 


21 1579a. He makes this statement in the ending piece, “‘A brief 
Apologie.” 

22 John Rogers, 15795: fols. K,v->. 

23 Ibid., fols. Ly-3. 

41979: pp. 15-22. 

25 John Rogers, 15796: fol. D.v. 

26 Ibid., fol. Es. 
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can glean from Rogers’s Displaying of 1578, and his 
angry tract of 1579, An Answere vnto an infamous 
Libel made by Christopher Vitel, which was stimu- 
lated by Vitel’s reply to Rogers’s initial attack. In the 
Displaying the author explains that he is writing be- 
cause one of his friends has been drawn into the sect 
and he wishes to enlighten others who might be so 
tempted. He outlines for the reader what he thinks to 
be the origins of Familism and gives a lengthy expo- 
sition of Niclaes’s doctrine, including quotations from 
many of his works. At the end of the volume he ap- 
pends an admonition directed to Christopher Vitel for 
publishing Niclaes’s books, which “destroy Christ and 
his sacrifice.” He adds that he heard Vitel recant at 
Paul’s Cross and is dismayed to find him guilty of 
further blasphemy: 


Your deceit is known, your treachery is manifest, some of 
your own Family can testify that you are a hypocrite and 
a dissembler and live off the spoils of the poor, and have left 
your art and calling to live idly by sowing heresies. . . 


Rogers’s admonition elicited a lengthy reply from 
Vitel in which he tries to defend Niclaes against Rog- 
ers’s criticism. He declares that Niclaes’s writings are 
as authoritative as the Scriptures. This of course draws 
an indignant response from Rogers. Rogers publishes 
Vitel’s reply, statement by statement, responding to 
each in turn. He also quotes from two books he says 
were written by Vitel: Testimonies of Sion and 
Mannes Falling Ανναν." Neither of these appears to 
have survived. 

In one passage typical of the tract, Vitel makes the 
point that magistrates have persecuted Familists be- 
cause of false reports about them. Rogers replies that 
the reports were made against them because the Fam- 
ilists were in error. ““You would have it that every man 
might be left to the liberty of his own will, and so 
should the world swarm with infinite dissensions and 
heresies.”’*® In another place Vitel says that the Lord 
delivered him out of his ignorance to find “‘life and 
salvation.”’ Rogers snorts at this, saying that Vitel for- 
merly espoused the heresy of Arius and now embraces 
“this absurd impiety of H. N.,” calling it “life and 
salvation.””? Later, in the same vein, Rogers curtly 
sums up Vitel’s life, saying that for thirty-six years 
he has been a heretic: 


. In King Henry’s reign . . . unconstant, in King Ed- 
ward’s reign, a dissembler, and in Queen Mary’s reign, a 
plain Arian, and now in this our Princess’ reign, a chief 
teacher of the Family of Love. . . .*° 


After the publication of Rogers’s book no further 


27 Tbid., fols. B,-Nsv. 
8 Thid., fol. Βην. 
29 Ibid., fols. Βεν-Ο. 
30 Thid., fol. K3. 
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mention of Vitel’s activities is made in the literature 
or official records. Even before the publication of his 
first attack in 1578, Rogers found Vitel difficult to 
trace. He mentions that Vitel was once a dweller in 
Southwark but that he journeys about so much that 
his wife has not seen him for two years.*’ The publicity 
given Vitel and the Familists in the criticisms, coupled 
with the queen’s proclamation of October, 1580, may 
have forced even more drastic measures of secrecy and 
so explain the lack of further information. 

Vitel’s mode of itinerant preaching was evidently 
adopted by other Familist preachers. Wilkinson, in 
discussing Vitel’s visits with W. H., adds: 


And so it is with the chief elders of our lovely fraternity; 
some of them be weavers, some basketmakers, some musi- 
cians, some bottlemakers and such other like, which by trav- 
eling from place to place do get their living. 


But having convinced the justices of the peace of their 
authenticity, they get licenses to trade: 


. using such a roaming kind of traffic [they] keep not 
commonly any one certain abiding place, but run frisking 
from place to place, stay not for the most part anywhere long 
together, save where they hit upon some simple husbandman 
whose wealth is greater than his wit, and his wit greater than 
a care to keep himself by right in God’s truth and sincere 
religion.” 


The methods of these itinerant preachers were very 
effective, for converts were found in many counties 
and their numbers increased through the 1570’s. The 
impassioned opposition to Familism of Rogers and 
Wilkinson, who were no doubt very much in sympathy 
with the Puritan emphasis on preaching, becomes 
more understandable. They must have been deeply 
troubled to see ignorant people persuaded by Familist 
preachers, and to brook on top of that the queen’s 
suspicion of the devout Puritan divines who tried by 
sermons and prophesyings to reform the Church of 
England and save her from such heresies as the Fam- 
ilists taught. 


SPREAD OF THE MOVEMENT 


In his reply to Rogers’s Displaying, Christopher 
Vitel refers to Familists being imprisoned, but sur- 
prisingly few references to Familists appear in eccle- 
Siastical records before 1578. In fact, the attitude of 
the episcopal hierarchy verges on indifference.*’ This 
may have been due partially to a mistaken apprehen- 
sion that Familists were Puritan zealots meeting for 
mutual enlightenment. For example, Archbishop Par- 
ker states in a letter to the Archbishop of York that 
during this period groups suspected of Familism at 


3! Ibid., fol. As. 

52 Fols. 30-31". 

33 See the detailed discussion of this point in Margaret Spufford, 
1972: pp. 223-226. 
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Balsham and Strethall in the Diocese of Ely were 
found innocent of heresy.** They were merely pious 
folk meeting to read and confer over the Scriptures, 
he says, and adds that the rumors of Familism in Ely 
must have been started in an attempt to blacken the 
reputation of the Bishop of Ely. Although, judging 
from the contents of the letter, he seems not to be 
alarmed, the area continues to be mentioned in other 
records as a place where Familism was rampant.* 

The proclivity of Familists for concealing their real 
opinions may well have misled investigators. A case 
in point is that of Robert Sharpe, a parson of Strethall, 
who was suspected of holding Familist opinions in 
December of 1574. The Dean of Ely, Andrew Perne, 
examined him and six villagers of some means who 
lived nearby in Balsham and who were also suspected, 
with the result that Sharpe signed a lengthy confession 
attesting to his and his disciples’ orthodoxy. They were 
cleared of the charges.*° Yet half a year later, a broad- 
side of the period reprints a confession of Robert 
Sharpe, “‘clerk,” on the occasion of his recantation of 
Familism at Paul’s Cross. He admits having believed 
that H. N. was a prophet especially appointed of God 
and to having had a good opinion of two of his books, 
Evangelium and The Declaration of the Mass. He 
also pleads guilty to having attended secret meetings 
of the sect for which he is “heartily sorry.” The broad- 
side sets out the major source of heresy contained in 
Niclaes’s books: that he has been deified and sent to 
preach a new gospel. It denounces also his Catholic, 
Arian, Pelagian, and Anabaptist teachings. Four other 
men, not those previously mentioned, sign an appended 
brief confession, among them John Sharpe, perhaps 
a brother. They, too, claim to have held opinions such 
as Robert Sharpe’s.*’ Added credence is given to the 
broadside’s statements by a reference in Holinshed’s 
Chronicle to the recantation of five Familists at Paul’s 
Cross on June 12, 1575, in which they avowed that 
they detested all the “damnable errors and heresies 
of the sect.’’*® 

Assemblages of the type mentioned by Parker were, 
then, not so innocent as he had believed. Edmund 
Grindal, who followed Parker as archbishop, was not 
particularly zealous in suppressing the “prophesyings” 
when the queen requested him to do so. His benign 
attitude towards them resulted from his thinking that 


34 John Strype, 18215: 2, pp. i and 381-385. 

55 For a thorough discussion of Familists in Ely see Felicity Heal, 
1972: pp. 213-222. 

36 John Strype, 18215: loc. cit. Heal’s research shows that the 
men who signed the confession were well-to-do yeomen, not the poor 
peasants usually thought of as Familists (op. cit.). 

37 The broadside is reprinted in H. L. Collman, pp. 246-247. 

38-Vol. IV, p. 328. The recantation is also mentioned in Strype, 
1824: 2, pp. i, 133, and 477. Felicity Heal comments that some of 
the group which originally signed the confession of 1574 were im- 
prisoned in 1580 after refusing to “ἄδην H. N. a second time” (op. 
cit., p. 218). 
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these gatherings of clergy, held for many years for the 
purpose of discussing Scripture, were harmless and in 
fact provided beneficial training. He evidently did not 
fear them as a means of spreading heresy. Such a view 
of his ecclesiastical role provided an ambience bene- 
ficial to Familism. As Patrick Collinson points out, 
Grindal saw himself as an evangelical father in God 
who should proceed “‘fraternally rather than judicially, 
let alone pontifically.’*? 

An illustration of the danger inherent in his ap- 
proach, as far as Familists were concerned, is found 
in his treatment of David Thickpenny, a curate, whom 
the Bishop of Chichester charged with being a Fam- 
ilist. Grindal, in a letter to Lord Burghley, explains 
that he examined Thickpenny upon these charges and 
the man swore that he was not a member of the sect. 
Whereupon, Grindal suggests that perhaps the bishop 
has other grounds for pressing his suit against the 
curate. Thickpenny was restored to his place by Grin- 
dal after he promised to preach two sermons against 
Familism. Not long afterward the curate again caused 
an uproar and was sent to the archbishop for reex- 
amination.*° The outcome of the second interrogation 
is not known, but Thickpenny behaves just as many 
Familists are reported to, denying heresy when first 
confronted and recanting only when the evidence is 
too strong to persevere against it. 

Part of the archbishop’s lack of concern, too, might 
be attributed to the fact that “Familist” had quickly 
become a generic epithet hurled at all shades of non- 
conformity. A controversy at Cranbrook in 1575 il- 
lustrates the uncritical use of the name. John Strowd, 
deprived of his place as a minister, was defended by 
Mr. Good, a schoolmaster. Mr. Fletcher, incumbent 
at Cranbrook, ranged himself on the other side along 
with his son, who was later to become Bishop of Lon- 
don. The son preached a sermon in which he stated 
that Mr. Strowd was either “‘one of Austen’s puritans 
. . . or else in agreement with the new brotherhood 
of love.”” The allegation was swiftly denied by Mr. 
Good who said, “we know it to be false for in our 
hearing he hath preached against all these. . .” and 
should therefore be “clear of the charge of partaking 
with the faithless Family of Love.’*! 

The Familists, on their part, made a concerted effort 
in 1575 to persuade the public that they were harm- 
less after all. In that year they published a confession, 
A brief Rehersall of the goodwilling in England, stat- 
ing that they have been unfairly treated: “‘the spiritual 
rulers or magistrates ... cast some of us into 
prison.”*? In the eight-page tract, published in tiny 


3? 1967: p. 159. See also Stanford Lehmberg’s discussion of Grin- 
dal’s policy in ‘““Archbishop Grindal and the Prophesyings” (1965: 
pp. 87-145). 

40 Edmund Grindal, pp. 359-361. 

*' Albert Peel, 1915: 1, pp. 119-120. 

*? A copy of the 1575 confession is in the British Library. It was 
reprintea and published with a masque, An Apology for the Service 
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format, they proceed to give a very orthodox exposition 
of their beliefs fully in accord with the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. They begin by saying: 


Considering the great love of God towards us and all mankind 
in that he has created man like unto his own image. . . and 
sent his only son Jesus Christ into this world . . . when we 
consider all this great love extended on us, so are we moved 
to love him again. . . to love the same God of life with all 
our heart, soul, and might, and our neighbor as ourselves. 
And for that cause to the end that we might uprightly show 
forth the same in deed and truth. . . . We read the holy 
scriptures of the prophets and apostles of Christ, and all other 
books which exhort us unto such an upright life and love of 
God and our neighbor not using any other ceremonies, laws, 
statutes nor sacraments or baptism and Supper of the Lord, 
than such are ministered in the Church of England.* 


They continue in this vein, reciting the creed and ex- 
plicating it. 

The publication of the confession seems to have 
failed in its intention generally. John Rogers’s opinion 
was probably typical. He could find nothing heretical 
in the confession, yet he wrote his Displaying to dis- 
close Familist errors because he perceived their teach- 
ings were not actually in accord with the meaning of 
the creed. One of the Familist letters written in re- 
sponse to this work and published with the second 
edition takes Rogers to task for his failure to see that 
the brief Rehersall proved their orthodoxy. Thus, in 
spite of the confession a growing conviction was dis- 
cernible in the late 1570’s that Familism constituted 
a danger to the nation. 

Soon after his appointment as Archbishop of York 
in 1576, Edwin Sandys mentioned in a sermon his own 
distrust of Familists. He focused on the habit of con- 
cealing their beliefs that disturbed most churchmen, 
noting that they “keep their mysteries hidden” in order 
to escape danger. For they believe that “‘their bodies 
are the temple of the Holy Ghost” and must therefore 
not be dishonored. They hold secret conventicles to 
“foster up their errors in dark corners.’“* Though 
some suspicion of their having Catholic sympathies 
was voiced, they were just as apt to be linked with 
Anabaptist separatism. Illustrating the confusion that 
had developed is the petition drawn up by six Norwich 
ministers in 1576 that asserted their loyalty to the 
queen’s religious dictates: 


We detest all heresies as well of the old as those which Satan 
hath raised up in our days—as anabaptistry, the heresy of 
the libertines, the Family of Love, and all puritanism and 
such like.* 


of Love (1656), the work of an Elizabethan courtier who was a 
Familist. 

* Anon., 1575: fols. 6-7". 

“4 Edwin Sandys, 1841: 41, pp. 130, 191. 

45 Albert Peel, 1, pp. 143-144. 
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One priest, a former Abbot of St. Peter’s, used the 
atmosphere of religious disquiet around him as an ex- 
cuse to stay away from church. As the Bishop of Ely 
explained it to the queen, he wished thus to protest 
the fact that Puritans and some of the Family of Love 
too frequently attended the services.* 

_ In spite of their appeal for sympathy, the writers 
of the confession had no hope of allaying the suspicions 
that Niclaes’s writings, circulated so freely, raised in 
the minds of the educated reader. The theological im- 
plications of his message gave intense concern to those 
charged with the care of souls. After the appearance 
of Niclaes’s books and the publication of critiques of 
them, both moderate and Puritan observers came to 
recognize that more serious measures were needed to 
counter the appeal of Familism. 


III. RESPONSE TO THE NEW GOSPEL 


THE CRITICS 


Niclaes’s writings translated into English appear to 
have been printed by Niclaes Bohmbarghen in Co- 
logne, beginning about 1574.' References to them oc- 
cur in official records and critical accounts in England 
from 1575 onward.” Many survived the 1581 royal 
order to “destroy and burn them,” for seventeen titles 
are listed in A Short Title Catalogue and several cop- 
ies exist of most of these.* John Rogers relates in 1578 
that he has read more than ten of Niclaes’s books.° 
That he is not exaggerating is clear, for throughout 
his writings he quotes passages from many of them. 
(Of course, Niclaes’s books in Latin and Low German 
editions were available from the late 1550’s and some 
Englishmen undoubtedly knew of them soon after- 
ward.) 

Critics were voluminous in their responses to the 
tracts, both at the time they were first circulated in 
England and again when they were reprinted during 


46 John Strype, 1824: 2, pp. ii, 176-180, and 678-679. 

' See the listings in the revised edition of A Short-Title Catalog 
of Books Printed in England . . . 1475-1640, eds. A. W. Pollard 
and G. R. Redgrave, 2nd ed. 1976: 2, p. 187 (henceforth abbreviated 
STC). 

? For a full listing of Niclaes’s writings in English see the bibli- 
ography. The major critical works were by John Rogers, John 
Knewstub, and William Wilkinson, described below. 

>The proclamation urges their destruction, Appendix 2. The 
confession of Robert Sharpe of 1575 mentions H. N.’s “Evangely,”’ 
and the Declaration of the Mass. 

*2, p. 187. 

> 1578: preface. Rogers’s list is as follows: “1. First Epistle, 2. 
First and Second Exhortations, 3. Dialogue between Father and 
Son [this is included in some editions of The first Exhortation], 4. 
The Prophesie of the spirite of loue, 5. The published peace upon 
earth, 6. The declaration of the masse, 7. Evangelium Regni, 8. 
True and Spiritual Tabernacle, 9. New and Heauenlie Jerusalem 
[probably Terra Pacis], 10. A Confession of their Faith [A brief 
Rehersall referred to in the preceding chapter], 11. Sundrie Epistles 
of H. N.” 
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the mid-seventeenth century. Although the message 
Niclaes preached was unorthodox enough by either 
Catholic or Protestant standards, some sense of the 
religious and political orientation of H. N.’s opponents 
may clarify their objections. John Rogers, who 
launched the first attack, unfortunately is an enigma; 
we know nothing of his life beyond what is revealed 
in his writings.® He prefaces his first and most im- 
portant book, the Displaying, with an apology for his 
“simple unlearned capacity,” but states that he orig- 
inally wrote his criticism of Familism for a friend who 
had been led astray by the sect. Others who read it 
persuaded him to publish it. Contrary to his assertion 
of naiveté, however, he evinces a thorough knowledge 
of theology. In addition, he has studied Niclaes’s writ- 
ings carefully and knows what disciples have made of 
the treatises through his personal acquaintance with 
members of the sect. As he himself affirms, “I have 
been familiar with some of them [Familists] of long 
time and have had large discourses and conferences 
with many of them.” 

Printed along with Rogers’s Displaying was a brief 
prefatory critique of Familism by Stephen Batman 
(Bateman), domestic chaplain to Lord Hunsdon. Bat- 
man mentioned the sect in describing heretics in his 
polemic of 1577, The Golden booke of the Leaden 


_Goddes. A year after its appearance the Displaying 


was reprinted with the addition of an appendix, con- 
taining letters of protest from two Familists together 
with Rogers’s replies. Also published in 1579 was a 
second dialogue of protest over the Displaying, which 
Rogers issued separately. The author of the objections 
was the mysterious Christopher Vitel, the translator 
of many of Niclaes’s English editions. His career as 
a Familist missionary was described in the preceding 
chapter. The full title of the retort was expressive: An 
answere unto a wicked and infamous libell, made by 
Chr. Vitel, one of the chiefe English Elders of the 
pretended Family of Loue, & in Defence of the Dis- 
playing of the Family of Loue. 

Another critic who painstakingly studied Niclaes’s 
books was John Knewstub, a prominent clergyman, 
who first spoke out publicly against the prophet in a 
sermon at Paul’s Cross in 1576. Earlier he had ob- 
tained a copy of Niclaes’s Evangelium Regni in Latin 
and translated it himself, noting the points he thought 
to be in error. His analysis and the sermon were pub- 
lished in a work entitled A confutation of monstrous 
and horrible heresies taught by H. N. The book was 
very influential in bringing the teachings of H. N. to 
the attention of the authorities. Two years after its 
publication in 1579, we find that Knewstub is rec- 
ommended by the Privy Council as an appropriate 


ὁ He may possibly have been the J. Rogers recorded at St. Albans 
Hall in 1569 or the J. Rogers who received his M.A. from Merton 
College in 1576 in Athenae Oxonienses 1, p. 455. I am grateful to 
F. J. Levy for this suggestion. 
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consultant to the bishops in their investigation of Fam- 
ilists in their various dioceses, for he “has discovered 
diverse of the said sect in the counties of Suffolk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge, and Ely.”’’ 

William Wilkinson was the third author to publish 
a lengthy critique of the sect in 1579. After receiving 
his M.A. from Cambridge in 1575, Wilkinson became 
a schoolmaster in Cambridge and there wrote A Con- 
futation of Certaine Articles deliuered unto the Fam- 
ilye of Loue. In it he explains that, upon reading some 
of Niclaes’s writings, questions occurred to him that 
he set down and later addressed to certain Familists 
in a letter. After a year he received a reply from one 
of them, Theophilus, and it is these questions along 
with Theophilus’s answers that furnish the basis of his 
orderly, scholarly refutation. The book bears an en- 
dorsement by Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, expressing 
the devout wish “that our Church of England might 
be weeded from too, too gross errors, for it is high 
time.. . .” Also represented in this work is the Bishop 
of Rochester, John Young, whose preface vividly ex- 
coriates both the style and doctrine of H. N. Wilkin- 
son’s Confutation and was so well received that even 
though he was a layman, he was given a prebend at 
York.® The book was successful, too, in drawing the 
attention of the Bishop of Ely to the presence of Fam- 
ilists in his diocese. 

These were the major critical attacks on the sect 
to appear before the suppression by the Crown in 1581 
temporarily quieted fears of the heresy. During the 
next century sporadic criticisms recurred, indicating 
that the sect was not dead and that many still felt a 
need to refute Niclaes’s teachings. In 1626 Stephen 
Denison preached a sermon at Paul’s Cross on the 
occasion of the recantation of Familist John Ether- 
ington. The sermon, The White Wolfe, was published 
in the same year and elicited anguished responses from 
Etherington, who suffered imprisonment because of 
Denison’s persistent attacks. 

When ten of Niclaes’s books were reprinted in the 
1640’s and 1650’s, these stimulated another series of 
critical tracts. In 1645 John Etherington, now a re- 
pentant Familist, published an informative tract de- 
nouncing the sect.” Much later, in 1673, Henry Hal- 
lywell wrote about the disturbing resemblance of 
Quakers to Familists. But perhaps the most interesting 
of the critical discussions of the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury was that of the Cambridge philosopher and theo- 
logian Henry More, who devoted seven chapters of a 
theological treatise to an analysis of H. N.’s views.'® 


7 Acts of the Privy Council, New Series (London, 1894-1896), 
12 (1580-1581), pp. 317-318. 

8 Albert Peel and Leland H. Carlson, eds. 1951: 1, p. 120. 

5 Etherington’s critique is A Brief Discovery; his responses to 
Denison are discussed in the following chapter. 

'0 1708. 
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Besides these lengthy considerations of H. N.’s er- 
rors there were many brief critiques by men of varied 
persuasions. Richard Bancroft, who became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wrote a scathing account of the 
prophet’s teachings in A Survey of the Pretended Holy 
Discipline, published in 1593. This was based, no 
doubt, on some of Niclaes’s tracts that he had collected 
and which are still housed in the Lambeth Palace 
Library. One of Bancroft’s chaplains, Thomas Rogers, 
also vigorously refuted H. N.’s heresies in his writings 
on the doctrine of the Church of England, and Thomas 
Fuller did likewise in his The Church History of Brit- 
ain.'' Upon returning to Scully after the Westminster 
Assembly in London, Samuel Rutherford, the Scottish 
divine and rector of St. Mary’s College, felt compelled 
to speak out strongly against the sect.'* The separatist 
Henry Ainsworth and the Anglican clergyman 
Ephraim Pagitt were equally dismayed at Niclaes’s 
theology.'? 

It is impossible to understand these reactions to 
Niclaes’s writings without some knowledge of their 
content. So as to provide adequate background for the 
reader, Niclaes’s publications will be described and 
his doctrines investigated to see their development 
from the visions and spiritual experiences he had. In 
the course of this exposition his critics’ objections will 
be noted to demonstrate the impassioned reactions of 
other religious-minded people to what he regarded as 
God’s message to mankind. 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


The two published series of Niclaes’s writings fur- 
nish a remarkably full collection of his works in En- 
glish.'* These may be divided into two basic catego- 
ries— general prose works and poetry. The bulk of the 
writings are in prose, chief among which is what Ni- 
claes referred to as his greatest work, The Glass of 
Righteousness. This contains the most radical state- 
ment of the import of his visions. Curiously enough, 
only its two introductory pieces were chosen for pub- 
lication in English: An Introduction to the holy Un- 
derstanding of the Glasse of Righteousnesse and A 
Figure of the true and Spiritual Tabernacle according 
to the inward Temple or House of God in the Spirit. 


'' Thomas Rogers, 1854: 40; Thomas Fuller, 1837. 

2 1648. 

'> Ainsworth published a letter purported to be written by Niclaes 
to two Surrey women. He analyzes the letter in An Epistle sent unto 
two daughters of Warwick from H. N. (1608). Edwards, Gangraena 
(1646), includes Familists among the dangerous sects he has heard 
of. 

'* The dates of the editions for the first series are 1574-1575, and 
for the second, in two parts, 1648-1649 and 1655-1656. See the 
detailed bibliography of all of Niclaes’s publications by Herman de 
la Fontaine Verwey which includes well over a hundred items, 1940- 
1942: 26, and see also his discussion of the editions in “Τῆς Family 
of Love,” 1976: pp. 257-260. 
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These were each issued separately.'° Apparently the 
Glass proper, composed of four books, was not readily 
available even in Low German during the sixteenth 
century, but in the seventeenth, Henry More and some 
of Lady Conway’s circle were familiar with one of the 
Low German editions. 

At one point in the mid-seventeenth century an 
English translation of five chapters from the Glass and 
one from the Introduction were made. The translation 
was not printed, but it seems to have been circulated.'® 
It is possible that Niclaes realized that the Glass was 
too bold an expression of his message for effective 
evangelizing. The two prefaces published with it may 
be an attempt to temper or interpret the matter that 
follows and to establish the origins of the Glass in the 
author’s divine revelations. The first, ntroduction, 
speaks of the need for a system of spiritual discipline 
and provides advice for attaining salvation. The sec- 
ond, Figure, describes one of Niclaes’s visions and 
explains its significance. In the Glass itself, Niclaes 
states boldly that neither the law nor good works are 
of any aid to the sinner. Only the spirit of God, which 
he terms the “Gestalte” or “form” of Christ in the 
believer, can protect man from sin. The true Christ 
of God is “the life against the death, the good against 
the evil. . . for all whatsoever is good holy and ev- 
erlasting or godly that is Christ.”” Then in the most 
extreme language in his writings, Niclaes says that a 
person will not sin if Christ is in him. Further, he 
declares that all other teachings, whether stemming 
from a “rising up of light or revelation of the Spirit,” 
shall come to an end. Only the “Service in Love” 
where man is united in “Jove that is the holy being 
of God or Christ” will last. ““Love is the perfection 
and the last service of the most high God.”"’ 

Since the Glass was not part of the corpus known 
to Niclaes’s disciples in England, and was not refer- 
enced by his critics with the sole exception of Henry 
More, it is not important to the consideration of his 
influence in sixteenth-century England. Two other 
books were more effective in presenting his views 
there. One, Evangelium Regni, was a more pallid 
statement of his message, but still shocking to most 


'> Introduction appears to have been printed separately in 1574 
at Cologne. It was reprinted with different pagination in 1649. Fig- 
ure now exists only in the 1655 edition, although Rogers lists it in 
1578 among the works he has seen. 

16 The manuscript is in the Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MS C554. 
Evidently the translator was familiar with Niclaes’s Glass for he 
selects passages at will, does not follow the original order, nor does 
he translate the chapters in their entirety. Rogers reports in Dis- 
playing that a collection was taken up in England to print the Glass 
but that it had not yet been printed. In a later work, An Answere, 
he offers an explanation for the missing English edition: “their glass 
of righteousness few must look into lest their whole vanity and cor- 
ruption should be espied.” (15795: fol. A4). 

17 “Gestalte” is the term used in the Low German edition of 1580, 
Leiden University Library. The citations are to the Rawlinson MS 
C554, Glass 2 Glass 32, D15, BS-7; 2 Glass 12, E22-28. 
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readers. It contains an allegorical account of the Old 
Testament designed to emphasize the major tenets of 
H. N.’s new gospel. The other treatise, Revelatio Dei, 
is an explication of several of H. N.’s prophetic visions, 
revealing that the new prophet is chosen by God to 
herald the coming judgment.'® 

Another apocalyptic tract is the Prophetie of the 
Spirit of Loue.'’ This too explains that God has chosen 
H. N. as his prophet and, to the horror of the critics, 
goes on to declare that he and the Family are to aid 
in the judgment of the world. 

Terra Pacis is a curious work that has reminded 
some readers of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.*° A 
lengthy allegorical description of a traveler on his way 
to the blessed land of everlasting life, it enjoins readers 
to enter this land of love and so be spared the judg- 
ment. Henry More found this “the very best of his 
writings that I have met with.” 

Two books of Niclaes’s seem specifically designed 
to educate new converts: Prouerbia H. N. and Ex- 
hortatio I, the first Exhortation of H. N. to his Chil- 
dren and to the Familye of Loue.”? In Prouerbia Ni- 
claes instructs his disciples in the proper method for 
leading upright lives. Further, as in other works, he 
retells major portions of the Scriptures so as to high- 
light his place in the revelations they unfold. The 
meaning of events and prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment is related to passages replete with metaphors 
from the Book of Revelation. Niclaes refers to the 
significance of each of the events and teachings as 
God’s “breaking through” to man. Thus, Adam’s fall 
is the first “breaking through’; Jesus’ coming is the 
seventh, and H. N.’s prophecy, the eighth. 

In Exhortatio I, Niclaes treats of the liturgy he 
deems appropriate to his followers. He gives the text 
of the Magnificat, Simeon’s prayer, prayers of his own 
devising, and the Apostle’s Creed with an explanation 
of its meaning. A discourse on the Beatitudes and the 
seven deadly sins is also included. The catechetical 
nature of the book is underscored by the inclusion in 
some editions of two short essays. The first, sometimes 
appearing as an introduction, is “A short instruction 
of an Household Father in the Communialtie of the 
Loue of Jesus Christ.” It appeals to “the little ones” 
to accord proper respect to the teachings of H. N. 


'8 Evangelium Regni (15757), STC 18556 (for clarity Short Title 
Catalogue numbers are included for Niclaes’s works) translated by 
C. Vitel, and Revelatio Dei (15757), STC 18563. 

'9 1574, STC 18560, translated by C. Vitel. 

2015759, STC 18564. Fontaine Verwey refers to the frequent 
suggestions that Bunyan may have been influenced by Niclaes (1976: 
p. 262). 

2! Letter to Mrs. Foxcroft, June 3, 1669, in M. H. Nicolson, ed., 
pp. 296-297 and note. 

22 Prouerbia (15752), STC 18561; Exhortatio I (1574), STC 
18557, and a second edition (1656). The Exhortation seems to have 
been used for just that purpose, as Leonard Romsey’s confession 
attests. See the discussion of Romsey’s case in the following chapter. 
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Near the end of the text of Exhortatio I is another 
piece, “Α Dialogue between the Father and the Son,” 
which contains bits of Familist wisdom conveyed as 
if from an elder to a respectful son. 

More curious is Niclaes’s Second Exhortation: this 
illustrates well his ambiguous stance vis-a-vis the 
church. John Rogers states that he has read it, but 
only two manuscript copies exist in English and these 
are in a seventeenth-century hand.”? Perhaps Rogers 
read an earlier manuscript or perhaps an English 
edition once existed. It is also possible that Rogers 
may have been able to read the Low German text, 
published in 1565 and again in 1575. In any event, 
it is not a work that could have pleased the Elizabethan 
clergy. 

H. N. explains in it that although he has set forth 
instructions for his little ones in the First Exhortation, 
God has again moved him, this time in his old age, 
to speak out against some erroneous views of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church and its rites. Here in a more 
conservative tone than in the Glass he says that the 
church’s ceremonies were instituted by God and pre- 
figure the “essential form” of Jesus Christ and of en- 
trance to the Kingdom of God. The aim of the book 
is to instruct Familists in the purpose of the sacra- 
ments, and throughout the first nineteen chapters each 
of the sacraments is described and explained. A puz- 
zling feature of the tract is its apparent division into 
two parts, the first concluding at chapter fourteen. At 
the end of this chapter both manuscript versions con- 
tain words traditionally used by Niclaes to close his 
works, “‘Let everyone take it effectually to heart. 

. .?4 One of the copies, moreover, begins to number 
folios anew at the fifteenth chapter. Perhaps this is an 
indication that the last section of the work, devoted 
to a lengthy explication of the Mass, was issued sep- 
arately and that it is the lost “Declaration of the 
Mass” attributed to H. N. by Robert Sharpe, Rogers, 
and other critics. The disappearance of all copies of 
the “Declaration” is not surprising, both because Fam- 
ilists would have tried to conceal it after Catholic sym- 
pathies became so dangerous, and because the Crown 
was determined to destroy H. N.’s books—this being 
one of the most antagonistic to the English church. 

In any event, the second part of the manuscript 
treats the Mass in much greater detail than does the 
earlier section. The Latin text of the service and an 
English translation are given, along with an elaborate 


23 One copy is in the Rawlinson collection, the other among the 
Laud manuscripts. The latter is more carefully written and appears 
to be a copy of a printed book, having an elaborate title page com- 
plete with a copy of Niclaes’s traditional “coronae assimilabo” en- 
graving described below. On the facing page are Laud’s name and 
title in Latin with the date 1633. Professor Fontaine Verwey showed 
me another English manuscript copy of this work, undated, in the 
University of Amsterdam library. 

24 Niclaes in this instance added to the usual motto: “‘and endeavor 
them to the right marriage, and to stand faithful in the same.” 
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description of the priest’s attire, and a discussion of 
the proper inspiration for sermons. At chapter thirty- 
three the work comes to an end with an appendix 
entitled “The Eight Virtues or Godlinesses.” These 
are the same virtues treated in a Figure, mentioned 
above. After an explanation of the virtues, the ad- 
monition is repeated, ““Let everyone take it effectually 
and groundly to heart,” followed by the familiar tag 
line, “Charitas Extorsit per H. Ν. The Second Ex- 
hortation was probably written during the period of 
Niclaes’s hegira when he undertook the reorganization 
of the sect and set his followers about a revision of his 
writings. Viewed in that context, the book may be seen 
as a last effort to gain acceptance for the sect within 
the Catholic tradition. 

Two other works of minor importance, Dicta ἢ. N., 
and A publishing of the peace upon earth, along with 
twenty epistles that give pastoral advice to his disci- 
ples, comprise the rest of Niclaes’s prose works that 
were translated into English.”? It is noteworthy that 
many of these prose compositions are quite long. Jn- 
troduction, for example, runs to 144 folios, Evange- 
lium, to 100 folios, and Terra pacis, to 84 folios. 

The poetic writings, which range from hymns to an 
allegorical play, are also lengthy for that genre. It is 
not surprising that Niclaes chose to express himself 
in poetry, for his prose style makes extensive use of 
poetic devices. Symbols, metaphors, and rhapsodic 
adjectives mark all of his writings. In the play, Com- 
oedia, Niclaes transforms his ideas into allegory.” The 
characters—Unregarding, Good Information, Good 
Thinking, Cogitation, and Longing for Comfort— 
demonstrate mankind’s search for “‘subtle truth.” Cog- 
itation, the major character, is led astray by Good 
Thinking, a phrase Niclaes often applied to presump- 
tuous religious dicta. In the prologue, Good Infor- 
mation explains to Longing for Comfort that the play 
is intended to show him “sincere truth.” Sincere truth 
is distinguished in the play’s development from the 
subtle truth purveyed by Good Thinking that leads 
man into false doctrine and sectarianism. Thus, the 
story of the fall is made relevant to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Even the costumes are described in such a way 
as to emphasize the message: Good Thinking is attired 
“like a hypocrite before, and behind like a devil,” while 
Good Information is attired like a priest or learned 
man. Longing for Comfort is led to see that only if 
he becomes like a child in the service of love can he 
put off Adam and take on Christ. 

H. N. states in the preface to Comoedia that he has 
written rondels, refrains, and certain canticles. Al- 
though there were several editions of these in Low 


25 Dicta H. N. Documentall Sentences (1574?), STC 18552, and 
A publishing (1574), STC 18562, translated by C. Vitel. Some of 
the epistles are published separately, but all are included in Epistolae 
H. N. (1574), STC 18552. 

76 1574?, STC 18550. 
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German only a few seem to have been published in 
English translation. Among them 15 a collection of six 
hymns, entitled Cantica, ranging from lamentation 
over sin to rejoicing in the light.*’ Either this com- 
position or the Thre groundle refreines*® may have 
been the volume discovered by Sir William More when 
he searched the house of an erring Familist. Eighteen 
psalms that Niclaes supposedly wrote while in prison 
are included in Mirabilia opera Dei, an account of 
major events in Niclaes’s life by the elder, Tobias.” 
In addition, a long hymn-ballad, ““A New Balade or 
Songe of the Lambes Feast,’ was composed by Niclaes 
with scriptural glosses for the further edification of his 
readers. This piece was issued as a broadside and in- 
cluded a shorter second ballad entitled ‘“‘Another, out 
of Goodwill.’”*° 

According to Fontaine Verwey, instructional pic- 
tures with texts by Niclaes were printed separately 
and circulated on the Continent. Evidently the prac- 
tice was also extended to the flock in England. Un- 
fortunately, few of either the continental or English 
broadsides have been preserved and some of these exist 
only in fragments.*! Among the Euing Ballads in the 
Glasgow University Library is a broadside entitled 
“All the Letters of the A. B. C. by every sondry Letter 
whereof, ther is a good Document set-fourth and 
taught, in Ryme.’’*” The single sheet contains a picture 
of a schoolroom with a venerable bearded teacher and 
students seated on benches, reading assiduously. (The 
illustration also appears with Niclaes’s introduction 
“Α short instruction. . .” in Exhortatio I.) This di- 
dactic ballad, dated 1575, is in good condition and 
bears the legend ““Charitas Extorsit Per H N” and the 
notation that it is translated from Low German into 
English. 

The magnitude of the English editions and the va- 
riety of the works issued in the mid-1570’s indicate 
the extent of Niclaes’s concern for the mission in En- 
gland. The genuineness of his belief that the Family 
of Love must begin to cover the world is attested to 
by his efforts to make his message known throughout 
neighboring lands. He must have contributed heavily 
to the printing of the English translations, notwith- 
standing his other editions in Low German, Latin, and 


771575, STC 18549. 

8 1574, STC 18564.5. Mr. Joseph Martin referred me to More’s 
letter (Folger MS. L. b. 98) concerning Allen, who was first suspected 
of Familism in 1561. This matter was discussed at length in chapter 
7, 

2915757 Some of these hymns appear to be similar to the fourteen 
in “Psalms and Songes brought-forth through H. N. when the Lorde 
touched him with the Rodd of his Chastening and lett hym see the 
Horrible destruction . . . ,”.a manuscript described by Champlin 
Burrage (1912: 1, pp. 210-211). 

°° The two ballads are reprinted in H. L. Collmann, ed., pp. 230- 
235. 

3! See Fontaine Verwey, 1976: pp. 263-264. 

32 STC 18548.5. 
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French. Good businessman that he was, he must also 
have been assured of sufficient interest in his books 
in England—perhaps prompted by Vitel—to at least 
recover his original investment. 

No discussion of the writings of Niclaes would be 
complete without a description of some of the apoc- 
alyptic pictures used at the beginning and end of many 
of the English editions.*> One of Niclaes’s favorite 
engravings shows a lamb with a halo standing atop 
the world with a skeleton beneath his feet (fig. 5). The 
lamb carries two banners, one reading “The way, the 
truth, and the life,” the other, “Victoria.” The picture 
is topped by the verse: 


Now goeth the judgment over the World 
Now becometh the Prince of this World cast out. John 12. 


A monster that seems to be swallowing up the earth 
looms in the center of the picture. At the bottom of 
the drawing, crushed under the world, lies a figure 
holding a broken spear. Below the entire engraving 
appears the verse: 


Now is the salvation, the Power, and the Kingdom become 
our God’s and the might his Christ.**Apoc. 12 


Another illustration is headed by the well-known 
verse from 1 John: 46. 


God is love; and whoso abideth in the Love, he abideth in 
God, and God in him. 


Beneath the verse stands a man wearing a blazing 
girdle enscribed with the Hebrew word for God, and 
resting his hands on two smaller figures. A line above 
his head reads “Charitas vincit omnia.” On the left 
a banner reads “‘peccatum.” Beneath the engraving 
is the verse: 


My Babes let us not love in words, nor with the tongue, but 
with deeds and with truth.» 


An engraving that also occurred quite frequently 
shows a heart surrounded by a halo, and angels’ heads 
amid floating clouds, headed by an inscription in He- 
brew reading God or Emanuel (fig. 6). The heart con- 
tains three lilies and two clasped hands. Sometimes 
the hands are inscribed with the words “truth” and 
“love.” A verse often appears beneath: 


Our heart is the mind of God most high 
Our being amiable, as the sweet lily 
Our faithfulness love and truth upright 
Is God’s light, life and clearness bright*® 


> These engravings also appear in the original Low German 
editions. See Friedrich Nippold, 32 (1862): pp. 530-535; and the 
description in J. Ph. Berjeau, ed., pp. 81-91, 106-111, and 116- 
119. Fontaine Verwey reprints some of the illustrations in “The 
Family of Love,” 1976: pp. 242, 266. 

4 In Revelatio, Prophetie, and Cantica. 

55 Comoedia. Also in the work of a Familist elder, Elidad, 1574, 
translated by C. Vitel. 

56 Exhortatio I and Comoedia, among others, contain these. 
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In the middle of the title pages of most of the books 
is a circular medallion centered around a blazing sun 
and the Hebrew word for God (fig. 7). Circling the 
sun is the legend, “‘coronae assimilabo judicium meum, 
4 ESD 5.” The reference is evidently to the words of 
God in a vision of Ezra found in what is now numbered 
as the second book of Esdras at verse 42, chapter 5. 
God explains to Ezra that at the judgment no differ- 
ence will be made between those who have preceded 
him in death and those who will follow him: ‘He said 
to me, ‘I shall liken my judgment to a circle; just as 
for those who are last there is no slowness, so for those 
who are first there is no haste.’ ”’ 

All of the symbolism in the illustrations is in close 
accord with Niclaes’s mystical language. He often uses 
metaphors drawn from the Book of Revelation and 
from the visions of the prophets. Frequently he refers 
to flowers, lilies, thistles, swine, and eagles. He speaks 
of the Book of Life, the Dragon and the Lamb, and 
the Book of the Dragon of the Bottomless Pit.*’ 

The manner in which Niclaes presents his new gos- 
pel shows a remarkable conception of the versatility 
of the printing medium. He used an unusual variety 
of literary forms: poems, hymns, dialogues, a masque, 
and straight exposition, and he presented them in dif- 
ferent formats, from lengthy tracts to shorter tracts 
and broadsides that could be read quickly. He must 
have collaborated extensively with artists and printers 
to produce the illustrations that would attract readers 
and drive home his message at the same time. 

John Knewstub expressed, however, the conster- 
nation of many of Niclaes’s readers when they at- 
tempted to analyze these writings: “to be brief in this 
matter of doctrine, H. N. turneth religion upside down 
and builds heaven here upon earth; makes God, man, 
and man, God; heaven, hell, and hell, heaven.’°® Ni- 
claes’s teachings were labeled Anabaptist, antitrini- 
tarian, and antinomian, despite his efforts to prove his 
orthodoxy by including in his key works explications 
of the creed and the Ten Commandments, as well as 
commentaries on various parts of Catholic liturgy. 
(Later Familists, in like fashion, tried to prove their 
conformity to orthodox Anglicanism in tracts such as 
A brief Rehersall, but to no avail.*’) 


THE CALL 


The major difficulty with Niclaes’s message was 
that he claimed to have been called by God to an- 
nounce the judgment and to have received revelations 
of the magnitude of prophets of old. The Prophetie 
of the Spirit of Loue, for example, begins with an 


37 See especially A Figure, pp. 114 and 119-150, and references 
throughout Prouerbia. 

38 Preface. 

39 1575. Note the discussion of the confession in chapter 2. 
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allusion to Scripture chosen by Niclaes to imply that 
the reference announces his coming ministry: 


Behold I will send my angel or messenger which shall 
prepare the way or make plain the path before me. 

He shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children and 
the heart of the children to the fathers that I come not and 
utterly smite or destroy the earth with the curse. 


Malach. 3a, 4a. Mar. la 
Matt. 11b, 17b. Luc. 1b” 


Scriptural glosses were commonly used in this manner 
throughout his books, so much so that critics took issue 
with his unrestrained application of them. In this case, 
the first reference to Malachi is to a description of the 
day of judgment, while the passage from Matthew 
contains a reference by Jesus to the judgment and to 
the prophets Elias and John the Baptist. Both refer- 
ences from Mark and Luke relate to John the Baptist. 
Significantly, as noted previously, Niclaes called him- 
self Helie Nazarenus, Elijah the Nazarene. 

Henry More was particularly outraged by Niclaes’s 
pretensions. In his deft caustic prose he exclaims 


. . . | cannot with patience think upon the gross imposture 
of that bold enthusiast of Amsterdam, who giving no sound 
evidence of any such Love as may be deemed either moral 
or divine, only tumbling out a rhapsody of swelling words, 
distorted allegories and slight allusions to the history of scrip- 
ture, intermingling them or sprinkling them ever and anon 
with the specious name of Love.*! 


He goes on to point out that if the Scriptures were 
really foretelling Niclaes’s prophecy they would have 
had to say that “. . . God now commands all men 
everywhere to repent, namely, because 1500 years 
hence he will raise up H. Niclaes from the dead, in 
a moral sense, who shall judge the world by his doc- 
trine.”*? More then asks how Niclaes could have ac- 
tually assumed that St. Paul was referring to him when 
he wrote, “For we know in part and prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away.’ 

William Wilkinson, one of the earliest critics of 
Niclaes’s writings, points with indignation to a passage 
in which H. N. implies that he is the mountain referred 
to in Micah 4: 1, namely, ““The mountain of the house 
of the Lord shall be established as the highest of the 
mountains.” He notes that Niclaes construes the pas- 
sage to mean that he is the foundation upon which the 
Messiah will build.** 


Title page. The next page contains one of the engravings of the 
lamb described above. 

41 8, pp. ii, 257-258. 

42 Ibid., 6, pp. xiii, 176-178. 

* Ibid. 

“ Fol. 3. Richard Bancroft also stresses the arrogance of Niclaes’s 
claims, pp. 1-2. 
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Fic. 4. An example of the didactic pictures used in broadsides and 
books. This illustration is from “A short instruction,” in Exhortation 
I, STC 18557, courtesy of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


Niclaes, for his part, seems to have genuinely be- 
lieved that God had chosen him as a prophet and, to 
substantiate this belief, he must have diligently 
searched the Scriptures for confirmation of his place 
in God’s plan. To his mind the revelations clearly dis- 
closed that he was to announce the last judgment and 
that God was speaking through him: “And my spirit 
being moved through God’s power, I gave forth the 


sound of the voice of the gracious word of the 


Lord. . .”* This theme is echoed repeatedly through- 
out his writings. In Revelatio Dei he says that he is 
simply recording God’s revelation to him regarding 
the means of salvation,** and in Prouerbia he relates 
that his message comes from God, “through which 
gracious word, and H. N., God revealed the appearing 
of the coming of his Christ.”*” Again in Evangelium 


*° The Prophetie, fol. 4". 
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Regni he reiterates the point, saying that God has 
taken pity on the cries of the desolate and has 
“wrought a great and wonderful work upon earth, out 
of his holy heaven and raised up me, H. N., the least 
among the holy ones.”*® 


THE REVELATIONS 


The visions on which Niclaes based his belief that 
he was God’s prophet are related in such metaphorical 
terms that it is difficult to discern the circumstances 
in which they actually took place. The symbolism they 
contain is obviously deeply tied up with his theology 
and even with the structure and purpose of the Family 
of Love. Yet Niclaes transforms the experiences re- 
lated in the chronicles into vehicles for teaching his 
disciples. His Revelatio Dei illustrates this quite well. 
It develops elaborately the revelations that seem to 
have occurred directly before and during Niclaes’s 
sojourn in Emden, the place he referred to as “Pie- 
tas.” 

In the first vision recounted, Niclaes sees God sitting 
magnificently in heaven, his form filling all space, his 
feet touching the earth. Niclaes relates how God be- 
gins to instruct him by means of further visions whose 
meanings are not at first clear. At the outset, he is 
shown a beautiful woman hovering in space far above 
the earth. Her body is like ““God’s body or as a spir- 
itual, heavenly man’s.” She seems to be a part of the 
heavens and from her a strong wind is generated that 
passes over the earth, breaking down hills into a dust, 
choking crops, and drying up the waters. Then she 
opens her mouth and from it flows the word of God, 
the true bread and water. The peoples of the earth 
who are watching, however, do not recognize it, and 
instead turn to their wise men to explain all that has 
happened. The wise men, unfortunately, cannot agree 
among themselves. The beautiful figure laments: 


They cry, all no doubt loud enough, “Here, here is Christ;” 
“There, there is Christ.”” The one boasts of belief, the other 
of works. The one says, ““We are saved now.” The other, 
“It is hereafter.”° 


The lady again invites the peoples of the earth to be 
refreshed by her heavenly food and to live thereby in 
peace and happiness. They do not listen and so the 
voice falls silent. 

Later in the work Niclaes explains that the woman 
represents the Holy Ghost, and the dust is that which 
arose from the destruction of the worldly kingdoms 
by the stone that Nebuchadnezzar saw in his dream, 
Daniel 2: 31-45. The application of all this to the 
dissension produced by the Reformation is obvious. 


48 Fol. 81. 
” Especially fols. 18-55. 
50 Thid., fol. 20". 
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In the second revelation he sees seven bright lights 
issuing one by one from the right side of God’s body. 
These lights flood the earth with their radiance. God 
tells him that they symbolize the seven days of creation 
and he explains the significance of each, as follows. 

The first day is Paradise, the world as God desires 
it. The second denotes the law or ordinances issued 
by God for man’s governance after he was expelled 
from Paradise. The third celebrates the angels or spir- 


its, which are of one being with God. The fourth 15 


the day of dominion of God over man, and of man 
with God over the earth. The fifth stands for the good 
government God wishes for the earth, “the stool of 
majesty.” The sixth lauds peace and harmony, and the 
seventh is dedicated to the anointment with the oil of 
the Holy Spirit, the spirit of love. 

Added to these is a new day, the promised one that 
is to be inherited by all the holy ones. This is sym- 
bolized for Niclaes in the return of all of the seven 
lights into God’s being, followed by a period of dark- 
ness. Then the heart and mind of the Godhead opens 
and the brightest of lights, the eighth day, appears 
from the grace, love, and mercy of God. 

The symbolism of this vision is reflected in various 
ways in the organization and practices of the Family. 
For Niclaes the sequence of days parallels the history 
of God’s people and they become a central theme in 
his writings. As noted above, he explains in Prouerbia 
that God has initiated the “breaking through” of his 
light at eight points throughout man’s development— 
in the fall, the promulgation of the law, various proph- 
ets, angels, the coming of Christ, and, finally, in the 
prophecy of the promised day of heavenly bliss. 

The titles of each of the ranks of the priestly hi- 
erarchy organized by H. N. also reflect some of this 
imagery. There are Priests of the Pleasure Garden of 
the Lord (Paradise); Priests of the Order of God, of 
the Justice of God, and of the Government with God; 
and then bishops, who are known as the Priests of the 
Throne of the Majesty of God.*' In the same vein the 
calendar that Niclaes devised with its cycles of eight 
days seems to have been planned to accord with this 
vision. 

A consideration of one final revelation should fur- 
nish sufficient background for an examination of the 
teachings that were spun from these visions. One of 
the introductory pieces in the Glass, A Figure of the 
true and Spiritual Tabernacle, contains an account 
of a vision full of Old Testament symbolism. In it God 
shows Niclaes the ark of the covenant in the temple 
at Jerusalem. When H. N. bends close to see the altar, 
the sacrifice, and the high priest, he discovers that all 
have been destroyed. In fact, he soon sees that Jeru- 
salem has been laid waste in its entirety. The heathen 
and the uncircumsized have captured the place and 


5! The hierarchy is discussed in chapter 1, supra. 
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Fic. 5. Apocalyptic illustration from Revelatio Dei, STC 18563, 
courtesy of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


sins have so amassed that it looks as if no one can ever 
gain God’s forgiveness. 

Suddenly a great noise as of a rushing wind arouses 
many of those asleep in the earth. Daniel appears with 
the saints, striking great fear in Niclaes’s breast. 
While Niclaes contemplates the terrible tortures of 
the damned, God comes to him and tells him that in 
his love he will make salvation available to all those 
who will submit to his service under the obedience of 
love. H. N. is overjoyed at the mercy of God. In the 
explanation that follows, Niclaes says that Jesus is the 
high priest of the vision, the forefront of the altar is 
the turning of the sinner to God, and the new holy of 
holies the belief that man dies to sin and receives 
eternal life. Lastly, the veil of the temple is to be 
understood as the body of Christ, through which the 
light of God can be glimpsed. 

The vision reiterates the message of Revelatio Det, 
that men have turned away from God and no longer 
practice Christianity. Further, they have forgotten 
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their heritage and do not understand what God has 
revealed to them in ages past. Only through the new 
message of H. N. and a rededication to God in the 
service of love can they be saved and become the body 
of Christ, the living tabernacle. Now the verses on the 
title page of Figure become more meaningful: 


The temple of God was opened in heaven and the ark of his 
testament was seen in his temple. Apoc. 12 


Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell 
with them and they shall be his people, and he God, himself, 
with them, shall be their God. Apoc. 21, I Cor. 3, 
2 Cor. 6” | 


The central point of Niclaes’s visions, he felt, was 
the revelation that the last judgment had begun. He 


>? Another example of the free use of unconnected fragments of 
Scripture that left Niclaes open to the charge of distorting the text 
to suit his own purposes. 
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announces God’s message to be that there are few now 
living who will be preserved. In Exhortatio I he says: 
“Therefore pass we through the nation of people, seek- 
ing or making trial whether the true belief of Christ 
be anywhere to be found upon the earth.”°? When 
these earthly kingdoms are destroyed they will be re- 
placed by the new Jerusalem, 


For this is now the day of the glorious pomp and triumph 
of Christ. . . wherein Christ . . . brings unto us the work 
of the Lord. . . . the former kingdom, full of all beauty and 
loveliness which God has prepared from the beginning for 
his elect.** 


Of course such accounts of Niclaes’s visions were 
not believed by his critics in England. Further, the 
poetic rapture with which he described them became 
a target for impassioned criticism. As John Knewstub 
saw it, “his words be wrapped in such darkness and 
obscurity as do give evident testimony of his mind, 
that he meant to deceive.””° Referring to Niclaes and 
other Familist authors, the Bishop of Rochester wrote: 
‘“‘the unusualness of their method in writing, the nov- 
elty of their farfetched phrases, their wrong and 
wrested allegories, their divinity not heard of, or their 
rough trotting style, I did not understand... .”°° 
William Wilkinson agreed, ““Their phrases are such 
as the Scripture speaks of: clouds without water, and 
lightning without rain, their blossoms are as dust and 
their fruit is rottenness.’’*’ 


THE MESSAGE 


The writings of Niclaes do not follow any particular 
logical sequence, nor do they develop topics system- 
atically, being rather a collection of reflections treated 
at random. On the other hand, Niclaes does have a 
theology, and an analysis of his writings yields coher- 
ent views on essential points. Besides the last judgment 
just discussed, he discourses consistently on the elect, 
immortality, the Trinity, the sacraments, sin, and the 
Scriptures; not, however, with the precision trained 
theologians expected. What follows is an attempt to 
treat these views systematically as they emerge in his 
visionary and other writings, and in the process to 
expose the major objections of critics to his rumina- 
tions on the major articles of faith. (The critics’ re- 
sponses are examined in relation to the topic discussed 
and are not recounted in chronological order so as to 
avoid repetition and to convey some sense of the con- 
tinuation of their distress.) 

The shocked disbelief aroused by Niclaes’s assertion 
that he was called to herald the last judgment gave 


53 Fol. 9". 

4 Evangelium, fol. 12”. 

> P. 76. 

56 In his preface to William Wilkinson’s A Confutation. 
57 [bid., Wilkinson’s preface. 
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way to seething indignation when he claimed that the 
Family of Love was the elect who would inherit the 
kingdom. They were to “reign upon the earth” and 
“judge the world with equity according to the proph- 
esying of the holy prophets and apostles of Christ and 
of the Holy Ghost.”** This was not a point that Niclaes 
dwelt upon; nonetheless it created ill will toward his 
followers. 

The nature of the kingdom of God to which Niclaes 
says his little ones belong is not altogether clear in his 
writings. Although in the above passage he sounds as 
if he means an actual kingdom on earth, at other times 
he suggests that the kingdom is a spiritual state alone. 
So he writes in Evangelium Regni: 


For now in this day the city of the Lord shall be built in her 
old place or former estate, and the temple of the Lord 

. Shall stand like as it ought to stand, namely inwardly 
in us, in the being of the Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ.°? 


Also, in the Introduction, he remarks that “the king- 


dom of God is here. . . namely in every one of us.” 


This point was to trouble John Etherington, writing 
almost a hundred years later. Christ’s kingdom, he 
says, “15 not to be understood in a mystical manner, 
in the Spirit only, as H. N. would have it, as if Christ 
had left or quite put off his human person... . .” No, 
Christ will come again “in a most open manifest and 
glorious manner; so as that every eye shall see 
Himes: 2 .᾽ 

Ambiguities such as these gave rise to suspicions 
regarding the aims of Niclaes’s disciples. Critics 
thought that his followers, considering themselves the 
chosen of God, would not allow themselves to be sub- 
ject to earthly rulers. That interpretation, coupled with 
Niclaes’s discussion of the spread of the Familist king- 
dom, probably precipitated the charges made in a bill 
proposed to Commons in 1581 that Familists were 
creating a disturbance within the state.°? Support for 
this opinion is given by the contemporary confession 
of Leonard Romsey, a repentant Familist, who hinted 
darkly of plans for an insurrection.® (Both of these 
instances are examined in the next chapter.) Niclaes 
himself would never have countenanced civil disobe- 
dience. He emphatically enjoined his disciples: “wher- 
ever you come to dwell, there submit you obediently 
under the rulers or magistrates of the same land.” 
Furthermore, he urged Familists to “pray for their 
rulers and magistrates and ask God to give them wis- 
dom and grant protection for the simple ones who sin 
ignorantly.”* As for encouraging his followers to take 


8 Prophetie, fols. 38’-39. 

59 Fol. 9". 

°° Chap. 22, fol. 1". For the response see Henry More, 6, pp. xiii 
and 176-178, and Richard Bancroft, 1593: pp. 1-2. - 

61 1645: p. 12. 

62 4rchaelogia (1840): 36, pp. 109-115. 

°° PRO SP 12/133, 55. The case is diseased in chapter 4. 

“4 Exhortatio I, fol. 24". 
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Fic. 7. This medallion is found on the title page of almost all of 
Niclaes’s works, from Evangelium Regni, STC 18556, courtesy of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. 


up arms or participate in religious wars, his opinions 
on that score are quite strong and expressed frequently 
in his writings. A typical outcry: “Oh! What a la- 
mentable thing is the slaying or shedding of blood for 
the conscience’s cause.. . .”° His view of God’s king- 
dom was unusually tolerant, for he thought that people 
of many persuasions were eligible to inhabit it if they 
heeded his teachings: “All religions, all that are good 
of will, and every understanding, conceiving and 
knowledge, shall be brought in under the obedience 
of the love.’’®* He added, more plainly, ‘“‘Let them be 
who they are, and of what generations, peoples or re- 
ligions, soever they be, as Christians, Jews, Moham- 
medans and heathen or dispersed people.’’®’ 

Most English Familists, moreover, appear to have 
followed the pacifistic course their teacher outlined. 
The authors of the 1575 confession, A brief Rehersall 


65 Evangelium, fol. 78”. 
°° Introduction, chap. 2, fol. 10. 
57 Ibid., chap. 2, fol. 11. 
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of the Belief of the goodwilling in England, denied 
that they had ever failed to obey either spiritual or 
temporal rulers, at least outwardly. They said that 
they lived “obediently and subject-like even as it is 
meet and right under their laws.’ 

Exile, the unknown author of the masque An Apol- 
ogy for the Service of Love, described below, echoes 
the sentiment of the confession. Apparently writing 
about the time of the confession, the author states that 
he hopes God will have mercy upon Familists, for they 
do his bidding by obeying their governors whether the 
rulers submit to God’s law or not. One of the major 
characters, Countryman, a loyal Englishman, sternly 
outlines the queen’s expectations of her priests. They 
are to preach the Gospel, expel idolatry, administer 
the sacraments uniformly, obey the queen’s laws, and 
acknowledge her as Chief Governess, eschewing all 
foreign powers. Exile replies that he finds no stumbling 
blocks for Familists here. He says of H. N., “Were 
all his books of whom we spoke rightly considered of 
with indifferency, so should be found assistances in 
all to this aforesaid religion, and not hindrances.” He 
accepts all of Countryman’s stipulations, then, includ- 
ing recognition of the queen as Chief Governess.”” 

Corroboration of the Familists’ peaceful demeanor 
is provided by some of the published criticism of the 
sect. John Strype says that they would obey Turk, 
pope, or any other, and then would lie when asked 
about their beliefs in front of magistrates.’ Bishop 
Sandys also affirms that they obey outwardly and dis- 
agree inwardly. Further, he alleges that they base such 
behavior on the passage from the Scriptures, “Your 
bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost; you may not 
suffer God’s temple to be touched.’’”! 

The Familist patriarch nonetheless gives ambiguous 
advice to his disciples that may have been freely in- 
terpreted. He urges them to be vigilant and, if per- 
secution seems imminent, to flee, “for a prudent fore- 
sightedness is much stronger than many thousands of 
the weaponed.’’” he does not tell them to dissemble, 
but rather he admonishes, “Let not the lies of false- 
hood be witnessed or spoken of you, but love the truth 
and righteousness with all your heart.”’? Yet some 


68 In the reprinted version in An Apology, p. 56; also pp. 38 and 
50. 

65 Ibid., pp. 46-48. 

7° 1824: 2, pp. i, 559. 

” Edwin Sandys, 41, p. 130. 

72 Exhortatio I (1655 edition), p. 223. This edition includes two 
appendices, “‘H. N. upon the Beatitudes,” pp. 181-223, and “H. N. 
upon the 7 deadly sins,” pp. 224-229. 

73 Ibid. (1574), fols. 20’-21'. Ic should be noted that Calvin also 
once advised the faithful to flee if they were in danger, but if that 
were not possible, they were not to lie but to stand up to their 
Catholic oppressors, praying to God for strength. Should they falter 
in spite of their prayers then they should seek God’s forgiveness and 
not make excuses for their behavior. G. H. Williams points this out 
in his discussion of Nicodemism in The Radical Reformation, 1962: 
p. 603. 
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Familists certainly must have lied, and William Wil- 
kinson finds other passages that he thinks permit them 
to do so. He records one of them: “Show not yourselves 
in any wise bare before the enemies; let them not see 
you; be now... . even as though ye were dead, and 
were not, and had no speech in your mouth... .”” 
Wilkinson judges that this allows worse behavior than 
that of the Anabaptists, who at least openly confess 
their doctrine.’” In the same work Wilkinson prints 
the remarks on this subject by the Familist Theo- 
philus, to whom he has sent his critique of Familism 
for comment. Theophilus states that H. N. did not 
want his followers to reveal their secrets to the “‘blood- 
thirsty ones and adversaries to all truth which lie in 
wait to devour them.”’° He cites Matthew 7: 6, ““Give 
not that which is holy unto dogs, neither cast your 
pearls before swine.”” Wilkinson responds acidly that 
the verse is not appropriate to the problem, for dogs 
are not those within the church and the term swine 
is usually used to refer to those who, though they have 
been baptized, slip back into sin.’’ 

The reverberations to Niclaes’s eschatological views 
were more than matched by those resounding from his 
treatment of the Trinity. Throughout his writings 
Niclaes never acknowledges anything heretical or 
unorthodox in his message. He believed that he simply 
provided further enlightenment within the Catholic 
tradition. At the outset, moreover, his explications of 
the Apostle’s Creed in Exhortatio I and Evangelium 
Regni do not depart, except in their effusive rhetoric, 
from the accepted text. Yet, as he develops the articles, 
his expressions become more and more unorthodox, 
ultimately being so metaphorical as to yield them- 
selves to many interpretations. This imprecision led 
his followers to hold diverse views on points of doc- 
trine, while also providing critics with a storehouse of 
ammunition for endless fulminations over his errors. 

The following lengthy passage from Exhortatio I, 
treating the nature of God the Father, illustrates some 
peculiarities of Niclaes’s writing that critics found in- 
furiating.’® It contains ten paragraphs and is a typical 
example of both his devotion to “redundancy ad ab- 
surdum” and his imaginative invention of terms to 
suit his own mystical experiences. 


The VII Chapter 
The first article of the Christian faith. 


We believe in God the Father, Almighty Maker of heaven 
and earth. 


74 Fols. 61’-62', quoting the “Eleventh Epistle” of Niclaes, vi, 
sentence 3. 

75 Wilkinson, fol. 29. 

716 Ibid., fol. 61. 

71 Ibid., fol. 63. 

78 The passage also contains elaborate Scriptural glosses that have 
been omitted. 
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2. We confess, or acknowledge, that the same is a true and 
living God, a mighty Spirit, a perfect clear Light and a true 
Being, and that the same Being is God the Father’s name 
and his love itself. 


3. In which name of the Father, we are plucked, through 
the service of his holy and gracious word, under the obedience 
of the law of the Lord of the belief of Jesu Christ, and of 
the Holy Ghost, by the Father to the love of his only son 
Jesu or Savior, the very like being or substance of his God- 
head, and even so baptized or washed in the same name of 
the Father. 


4. Which plucking of the Father and baptizing in the Fa- 
ther’s name, hath the foregoing by us in the administration 
of the Holy Word under the obedience of the love with the 
ordinance of the Lord, and with his correction or discipline, 
wherewithal we evenso as in enmity against the sin, become 
prevented and informed to an incorporating in the godly righ- 
teousness. 


5. For evenso in the becoming baptized in the name of the 
Father does the Lord chastise or nurture with his Law every 
man which he plucks or receives unto him. Where through 
it becomes then all made manifest in the man whatsoever 
becomes chastised by the Light or through the Light. 


6. Through which Fatherly discipline in the becoming man- 
ifest of the sin, we are inseeing and perceiving in the Light, 
all the horribleness of the sin together with the Devil’s and 
the flesh’s lying, crafty, and deceitful or false nature, and 
God’s indignation and wrath over the same and over all such 
as are of one mind therewith. 


7. When we now find ourselves gird in all and become in 
such sort chastised by God’s grace through his light of the 
Fatherly love; so bear we at that time grief, sorrow, and 
anguish or affliction for the sin’s cause, and confessing the 
same sins with humble hearts in the service of the Holy Word 
under the obedience of the love of the Father we become 
wholly inclined and goodwilling to hate, to leave, and to lay 
away or to mortify the sins and all that is ungodly, and to 
that effect we do as then wholly give over ourselves in the 
counsel of the Holy Word and of the Elders in the Service 
of the Love to the end that God the Father’s name, according 
to the requiring of the service of his love, might become 
hallowed and magnified in us. 


8. And evenso, in the Family or Communality of the Love, 
we obtain grace and favor before God the Father and his 
Son Jesu Christ and become through the service of his Holy 
Word and of the Fatherly correction kept and led forth even 
unto Jesu Christ, the Son of God the Father, for to become 
justified and released or made free through the name of the 
Son, unto whom God the Father hath given all power both 
in heaven and earth from the sin and from her kingdom of 
the death of the Devil and of all wicked spirits, namely to 
our preservation in the Godliness in the great and terrible 
day of the Lord and of the righteous judgment of God, which 
shall burn in wrath or fury over all ungodly which have 
despised the love in her service and requiring and refused 
the Fatherly correction as a fire to their everlasting condem- 
nation in the fire of hell which is prepared for the Devil and 
his angels or ministers. 
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9. In which preservation and extending of grace or merciful 
favor of our God and Savior, God the Father, with the dis- 
cipline of his law manneth himself according to the inward 
man with us, and we become likewise with the clearness of 
his Godly Light (wherewithal he, with the law of his chas- 
tising, is always against us in the sin) Godded or made com- 
formable in a goodwilling Spirit to the upright righteousness 
with him; to the end that we through his own being should 
bear or earn, as men of God, his holy name under the obe- 
dience of his law and live and walk evenso according to the 
law or ordinance of his true being in all love. 


10. And that is the upright Christian baptism or washing 
in the name of the Father, and is the true baptism which 
hath the foregoing in the Christian doctrine of the Service 
of Love. 


As might be expected, the critics’ responses to these 
and similar passages in Evangelium Regni were quite 
heated. John Knewstub castigates Niclaes for his over- 
emphasis on God’s love, saying that the passage ““God 
is Love,” I John 4: 8, does not mean that God has no 
being save love. Yet he believes that Niclaes actually 
thinks so and quotes Evangelium Regni, which states 
even more boldly that love “‘is the true being, divinity 
and deity of God.” 

By far the most disturbing aspect of H. N.’s elab- 
oration of the first article of the creed was his devel- 
opment of the doctrine of grace so as to include the 
experience of being Godded with God, touched on in 
paragraph 9. Wilkinson charges that Niclaes has mis- 
interpreted St. Paul’s discussion of the nature of Christ 
and man’s relation to him, and that he has also mis- 
understood St. Peter’s words, “we are made partakers 
of the heavenly nature.”*° Henry More argues that 
this view proves that Niclaes and the Familists do not 
accept the human person of God in Christ. They only 
accept the spiritual nature that can join with their 
nature and deify them.*' 

In his reply to Wilkinson’s discussion of the same 
point, Theophilus attempts to defend the prophet’s 
stand. He says that Jesus’ use of the parable of the 
vine and the branches is proof that Niclaes’s concep- 
tion is justified. The metaphor characterizes the re- 
lationship of Christ with man, for he who is joined to 
God is made of one spirit with Him.*? 

Later in Exhortatio I Niclaes refers to the disciple’s 
growth in holy understanding to a state of wisdom as 
the passage from a “‘youngness of understanding”’ to 
the “‘old age of the man, Christ in the godly wisdom.’’®? 
Also, the Introduction speaks of God’s revelations to 
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H. N. saying that he has “seen, heard, and touched, 
or felt it [the spirit of God]. . . being of one substance 
[1] therewith have my fellowship as one body in Christ 
with the same.’’** He then adds in very large print: 


It is an humble heart that departs from all earthly and cor- 
ruptible things, and with a lowly and meek spirit is incor- 
porated with God, in pure love according to the Spirit, living 
in the form of Jesu Christ, in an unspotted conscience, and 
to have an inclined mind or desire to do the Lord’s will and 
to fulfill all righteousness.*° 


Passages such as these led More to say that “Ἢ. 
Niclaes is this Christ on the seat of David for his 
lifetime.’°® Writing years earlier, Knewstub did not 
take such an extreme view of Niclaes’s meaning, but 
he asserted that Niclaes believed that Christ was 
merely “‘an estate and condition in man, common to 
so many as have received his doctrine.’®’ This in- 
terpretation, he explained, would allow anyone of the 
service of love to say that he was born of the pure 
virgin.®® 

In the seventeenth century Samuel Rutherford at- 
tempted to find some basis for Niclaes’s erroneous 
Opinions, and claimed to have found it in a misinter- 
pretation of some of Luther’s rhetoric. It is true that 
Luther says that Christ lives in him just as Paul did, 
and that he also states that “Whatever is said of Christ 
may be said of every living and true member of his: 
so every Christian is a lamb, just, holy, a rock, a foun- 
dation.’ But, Rutherford adds, Luther meant this in 
the sense that the believer has assurance that Christ 
loves and supports him in a unity of faith and grace.®” 
Ironically, Rutherford was not inclined to extend to 
Niclaes the same tolerant outlook as he had for Lu- 
ther’s writings. 

Closely tied up with Niclaes’s conception of the sec- 
ond person of the Trinity is his interpretation of the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in the believer that brings 
him into a fullness of being, mentioned by Niclaes in 
paragraphs 8 and 9. The theologian, Henry More, in- 
terprets this as a denial of the articles of the Christian 
faith and warns that to believe it is to “kill Christ in 
the flesh.” He cautions the Quakers that their doctrine 
of perfection is very similar.”° John Etherington, a 
contemporary, remarks that in arriving at this position 
Niclaes has misinterpreted the Scriptures which speak 
of the faithful having an immediate entrance into 
eternal rest. This is only a beginning stage, he points 
out, for first there is a resurrection of the spirit re- 
quiring constant cultivation and careful weeding out 
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of sin until the arrival of the judgment day. Then 
comes full perfection and possession of the kingdom. 
Furthermore, Etherington finds it difficult to believe 
that Familists have reached this state, since one would 
suppose that if they had they would rejoice in their 
perfection. But the Familists he has observed “sigh 
and mourn, and weep, because of their sins and daily 
failings, and would fain keep it [the law] but they have 
another law in their members... .””' 

If Niclaes’s disciples were to look for further en- 
lightenment on the relation of perfection to sin in 
writings other than the above passage in Exhortation 
I, they would encounter a basic ambiguity. In Prouer- 
bia Niclaes says that just as God is spirit and “the 
essential love itself,” evil is void, the absence of love, 
“that which was nothing being void of being and 
life.”°* The sin of man consists in his having become 
self-seeking after the fall, mixing the God in him with 
selfishness. But, as Niclaes points out in another place, 
God is merciful, and true to his loving nature, gave 
his commandments as guides to keep man’s eyes 
turned toward the real and “‘elementish” good. Then, 
as man became too caught up in the interpretation of 
the letter of the law, losing sight of the “center” to- 
wards which the law pointed, God sent Jesus into the 
world.”* Here is the crux of Niclaes’s teaching on the 
power of the conversion experience to transform man. 
He emphasizes in one way or another throughout his 
writings that since the coming of Christ all that God 
requires is ‘“‘an obedience which is after God, and not 
after the manner ofman. . .namely, an upright heart 
towards God. . . and a pure unspotted conscience in 
Jesus Christ.’”°* The sense of the “italicized” words 
was what disturbed so many readers, implying for 
them a belief in perfectionism. 

Niclaes, moreover, often used the metaphor of the 
““middle wall” to describe the barrier that separates 
man from God. Only immersion of the individual will 
into the being and will of God would break this barrier 
down and enable the two to become one. Formal law 
would then be unnecessary. In being Godded with 
God, the disciple could glimpse the spirit of the law 
itself. To some of the Niclaes’s little ones such pas- 
sages translated into everyday terms meant that per- 
fection could be attained in this world. Critics used 
such simple beliefs to charge that Familists were an- 
tinomians, believing themselves above the law.” 

Wilkinson picked out a suspicious passage of Do- 
cumental Sentences wherein Niclaes compared the 
involuntary sin of the dedicated Familist to the case 
of the woman ravished in the field and mentioned in 
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Deuteronomy. He quotes Niclaes: 


But if they (our old sins which he calls our paramours which 
in times past we loved. . .) take or lay hold on us with force 
and violence and that when we cry there comes not any power 
or help to us, for to understand their force and violence, and 
that they even so ravish us against our will; so are we guiltless 
of the transgression, for we have cried for to be released from 
the tyranny of the evil, and there is no help come to us; ergo, 
if we sin, we are guiltless.” 


In his reply to Wilkinson, the Familist Theophilus in- 
sists that Niclaes did not mean to imply that the 
woman was free to commit sin, but that she was, under 
the circumstances, guiltless of the transgression. Wil- 
kinson rejoins that this interpretation of the passage 
from Deuteronomy amounts to accusing God of being 
an accessory to our misbehavior. God’s justice is plain, 
he adds, and it does not give us leisure to repent nor 
excuse those who pray before sinning.”’ 

Some English disciples did apparently grasp what 
Niclaes was driving at. The major character in the 
masque An Apology for the Service of Love, on being 
asked whether any man can live so purely as to commit 
no sin, replies that no man but Jesus can, giving as 
his reason that “the man of God from heaven, that 
new creature in whom the seed of God remains, sins 
not... .”’ However, he adds a provocative point that 
demonstrates the essential problem in Niclaes’s teach- 
ing: “know this also, that there is a great difference 
between sin unto death and sin not unto death.”””* Lest 
this be taken as license, he goes on to say that those 
who do not practice good conduct in their own lives 
cannot preach the truth, for it is through the Holy 
Ghost that holy men speak, since “the natural or 
fleshly minded man perceiveth not the things of God 

. . wisdom will not dwell in a froward soul, not yet 
in a body that is subdued to sin.””’ 

On the Continent, however, Familists recognized 
the fact that some of their number were not able to 
live uprightly. The Chronika complains that some of 
Niclaes’s disciples have fallen away and that their 
loose behavior is being ascribed to the whole sect.’ 
Niclaes himself refers to this phenomenon when he 
berates those who have perverted his teachings and 
says that they are far worse than unbelievers. These 
dissemblers have used the Family of Love as a front 
behind which to pursue an immoral life, claiming all 
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the while that it is love: “. . . yea almost all which 
make boast of love and talk thereof . . . under the 
pretence or color of the House or Service of Love have 
taken on to yourselves the voluptuousness of the 
flesh... .”'°' Any real understanding of Η. N.’s 
teachings could therefore not have led his followers 
to believe that such behavior in the society would be 
condoned. Niclaes, moreover, emphasizes constantly 
the life of the new man saved from sin. He exhorts 
his “little ones” to “glass your being and mind in the 
Glass of Righteousness and behold therein how many 
spots and wrinkles there are yet in you.’ If there 
are any “‘spots”’ the disciple is to confess them to God 
and to the elders. “For whoso confesses and leaves his 
misdeed, he shall obtain mercy, but whoso keeps si- 
lence . . . also binds his heart thereon.” The elders 
were directed to give aid to the erring so that they 
might grow in “holy understanding.” 

Yet another point of controversy in Niclaes’s teach- 
ing was his treatment of immortality. Although in his 
explication of the creed in Exhortatio I he states that 
‘“We believe in the resurrection of the flesh,” other 
passages in his writings imply a different view. For 
example, in Evangelium Regni he appeals to his 
readers: 


For that cause awake now in the spirit, ye lovers of the truth, 
and thoroughly measure or try out the ground of this same 
spirit, which to the making alive of all the dead that are 
deceased in the Lord is proceeded from God.'™ 


Further along in the same work he says: 


For all the dead of the Lord . . . shall now live and arise 
with their bodies and we shall assemble us with them and 
they with us to one body in Jesus Christ, into one lovely being 
of Love and all together concordable in the love and peace 
of Jesu Christ.’ 


The first passage seems to be speaking of a spiritual 
afterlife, whereas the second appears to support either 
a bodily or a spiritual resurrection. Niclaes may have 
meant that the spirits of the dead arise, or alterna- 
tively, that the earthly bodies are transformed and 
mingle with Christ’s being. Various interpretations of 
such passages could be made to show his espousal of 
any number of heretical opinions. A twentieth-century 
commentator, Norman Burns, basing his opinion on 
some of the critical reactions to Niclaes’s writings and 
the earliest Familist confession (that of 1561), says 
the Familists were annihilationists who thought that 
the believer’s soul was absorbed into the essence of 
God.'”° Certainly the second quotation above could be 
seen as support for this opinion. 

Complicating the effort to understand Niclaes’s 
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beliefs on the matter are some of his assertions relating 
to the experience of being ““Godded with God.” He 
says that it is the “second birth” which brings eternal 
life: “Behold and consider, that is the true resurrection 
from the death according to the Scripture, through 
which the living God of heaven and his Christ is known 
according to the spirit and truth.”!°°Thus immortality 
may have been for Niclaes the eternity of spiritual 
oneness with God. His followers on the Continent, 
however, seem to have been more earthly-minded. 
They thought that they could not die and, when their 
prophet breathed his last, they thought that he was 
simply asleep and so they awaited expectantly for his 
imminent awakening.'°’ 

Sixteenth and seventeenth-century critics were di- 
vided over just what Niclaes actually believed. Some 
were convinced that he thought that he and his dis- 
ciples would live forever with the righteous dead as 
heirs of the eternal kingdom. This view of his teachings 
was to have far-reaching consequences for his English 
followers. The Privy Council in 1580 offered an ab- 
juration that shows that this was the opinion they had 
of what the Familists were being taught: 


Whosoever teaches that the dead which are fallen asleep in 
the Lord rise up in this day of judgment and appear to us 
in godly glory which henceforth live in us everlastingly with 
Christ and reign upon the earth is a detestable heretic.'™ 


Familists who held such views were to be apprehended 
and urged to recant. Some sixty years later, however, 
as John Etherington testifies, Familists still seem to 
have subscribed to it.'” 

On the other hand, upon examining the theological 
import of Niclaes’s writings, Henry More asserts that 
H. N. does not accept immortality save as it exists in 
a state of perfection where every imperfect thing (in- 
cluding death) can be swallowed up.''° Immortality 
of H. N. would not include the rule of the saints, as 
interpreted above. Henry Hallywell is of the same 
opinion regarding Niclaes’s theology, calling it ““Sad- 
ducism, that is a denial of the immortality of the soul 
and a life to come.”""' 

In view of some of the ambiguities in Niclaes’s writ- 
ings, it is not surprising that there soon arose different 
strains of Familism based on one or another of these 
interpretations. H. N.’s vague language also serves to 
explain the impassioned but divergent criticisms made 
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concerning the same points of doctrine. No wonder 
that historians of the present day are not in agreement 
as to what Familists really believed. 

Yet on one issue there is little disagreement about 
Niclaes’s intent, that is, concerning his claim that the 
House of Love holds the sole hope of salvation. In 
Evangelium Regni he maintains that those who do not 
assemble with the goodwilling ones in the Service of 
Love shall not obtain “the upright righteousness of 
God neither presently, nor forever.”''* This is, appar- 
ently, a forthright and clear statement of his view. 
However, when Wilkinson confronts Theophilus with 
it in 1579, Theophilus holds that actually to say “the 
House of God, the Family of Love, and the Family 
of God,” is to state the same thing. Wilkinson will not 
be put off, and replies that in plain words the Familists 
must mean that they are the only true church. Then 
he quotes from Exhortatio I: “There is no true Chris- 
tianity but the commonality of the holy ones in the 
love of Christ Jesus.”!’? 

Stephen Denison, writing in the next century, crit- 
icizes this view of Niclaes from another standpoint. 
He argues that it is an unfair basis on which to appeal 
to Christians, for those people who are sincere seekers 
after truth become the prime targets for proselytizing. 
Why are Familists not out trying to convert the un- 
godly, the adulterers, and the drunkards, he questions, 
instead of those who are trying to lead righteous 
lives?'!4 

As in the cases cited above, here too Niclaes’s writ- 
ings contain ambiguities. In the first chapter we saw 
that dissensions in Christendom alarm him, and even 
though he reproves Catholics for forgetting what the 
services of the Lord stand for, his most strident crit- 
icisms are directed against those who denigrate Ro- 
man practices. These detractors have been led through 
their own “‘good-thinking wisdom”’ to cause great di- 
vision, rather than being guided by the spirit of love. 
Insistence on different interpretations or reliance on 
the letter of the Scriptures is destructive, he says, and 
only causes “unprofitable arguments, which are not 
to be discussed; neither do men grow to any end 
therein... .”’'? Such controversy has “‘rent the con- 
cord and nurturable sustenance” of the church. Those 
who indulge in it have “understood not what they 
taught, nor what the services and ceremonies which 
they rejected . . . signified.”''® This, Niclaes writes, 
is the spirit of the devil—antichrist. Surprisingly 
though, it is not because the reformers have ap- 
proached God in a different way that Niclaes is speak- 
ing out against them; rather it is because they vilify 
the sincere efforts of the Roman Church to serve the 
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Lord in the manner in which they have been in- 
structed. No one, he states, should criticize any man’s 
services or ceremonies: 


Therefore, seeing the gifts of God and the services are man- 
ifold, we let them stand free to everyone and do not contend 
against them, so far. . . as they stand all under one God 
and that they do not exalt their services above love and her 
service.'!’ 


Clearly, Niclaes did not regard the House of Love 
as divisive, nor did he think that he had set up another 
sect or church. Rather, he seems to have viewed the 
Family of Love as a new religious order instituted by 
God. The iron trap in his teaching is that only those 
who have been Godded with God can have the assur- 
ance of being saved. Characteristically, he looks in two 
directions at once—he preaches tolerance for the sin- 
cere, regardless of creed, and he threatens damnation 
for the dilatory who do not hasten to join the service 
of love. 

As might be expected, Niclaes’s approach to this 
question aroused the ire of both Roman Catholics and 
Anglicans. They saw as dangerous his ancillary view 
that rites and ceremonies should be regarded not as 
ends in themselves, but as “images, figures, and shad- 
ows” of the true being behind them. In explanation 
of his position H. N. stated that in times past Israel 
had become too addicted to the letter of the law, that 
is, “outward ceremonies,” and it had forgotten the 
source of its rites.''? The Roman Catholic Church 
modified the ancient services, but even these were not 
designed by Jesus Christ. They were instituted by men 
to commemorate Christ’s life and teachings. Regard- 
less of this fact, he said, the rites began to be preferred 
again, above the true being which they signified. How- 
ever, only the reality of the Spirit in the heart can 
bring man to Christ. The closer the union with him, 
the less important rituals are. In time they become 
unnecessary, as one is merged with the living God 
through the service of love. Then all imperfect ‘“‘chil- 
dish things, images, figures and shadows do cease, 
become now in this present day . . . evangelized and 
declared unto you all.’’!!” 

In accordance with his views on ritual, Niclaes be- 
lieved that men owed respect to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, for they could provide great enlightenment to 
Christians. Surprisingly, he seems to intimate that 
priests of Israel should also be respected because they 
have received illumination from God as well. This 
point becomes more understandable as Niclaes’s ac- 
count of the divine plan is clarified. The most effi- 
cacious source of God’s revelation to man is to be 
found in the ministrations of the new priesthood that 
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H. N. has organized. In a revealing passage in the 
Second Exhortation Niclaes discusses the meaning of 
the sixth sacrament, ordination, as that given by a 
manly elder in “the holy understanding and godly 
belief of Jesu Christ” to those who are grown up in 
the “holy understanding of the word of Jesu Christ 
to the age of the man Christ... .” Then he goes on 
to distinguish among three priesthoods, admonishing 
his followers to revere each priestly office, whether it 
be “‘of the Father under the obedience of the law, or 
of the Son under the obedience of the belief or faith, 
or of the Holy Ghost under the obedience of 
Love. . .”'*° This teaching of Niclaes does not seem 
to have been widely known in England, possibly be- 
cause the explicit statement of it is found in the Second 
Exhortation and copies of that work appear to have 
been relatively scarce in England. The passage does 
respect the Catholic priesthood, even though he ini- 
tiated another priesthood paralleling it, for which he 
claimed God’s inspiration. 

Causing less of a stir, but still provoking dismay, 
was H. N.’s attitude toward rites and sacraments. 
Anglicans and Puritans alike deplored his “‘spiritual- 
ization” of baptism. Niclaes claimed that the real bap- 
tism takes place in the heart, when the believer is 
Godded with God, and implied that this experience 
is hardly possible outside the Family. (See paragraph 
10 of his explanation of the first article of the Creed, 
above.) Wilkinson and others took this to mean that 
Niclaes was really advocating adult baptism for his 
followers.'*' But here again Niclaes was no doubt un- 
concerned about the rite itself, except as it might be 
required by local custom. He nowhere speaks against 
infant baptism, nor for rebaptism, although, as we 
noted previously, some observers may have regarded 
the ceremonies of ordination in the Familist priesthood 
as rebaptism. Generally Familists seem to have adopted 
his attitude that sacraments were mere shadows of the 
real. 

While considerable criticism in England was leveled 
against Familists’ lack of belief in the efficacy of the 
sacraments, they were also censured for requiring 
confession, a practice that the English Church had 
dropped. Wilkinson denounces H. N.’s demand that 
Familists confess all their sins to the elders. He points 
out that this is even worse than popery, because each 
Familist is required to confess “‘the very thoughts and 
natural inclinations which no man is able to ex- 
press.””'”? 

To Henry More, the Neoplatonist, confession and 
reliance upon the elders for direction was denial of the 
efficacy of prayer and the individual’s communion 
with God. He wondered how there could be any real 
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belief in a ministry of the spirit if men were unable 
to believe the inner light without consulting the 
elders.'*? 

One other major area of concern for the critics was 
Niclaes’s apparent denial of the historicity of the 
Scriptures. He told his readers that the Old Testament 
emerged from the spirit and life of God and is “ser- 
viceable in parables and in images or figures. . . ,” 
whereas “the New and very true Testament... . is 
heavenly spiritual and living.”’!** 

Many of the Old Testament figures Niclaes sees 
largely as symbolic: Abel is young manhood without 
prudence, Seth is obedience to the law, and Abraham 
exemplifies those who are set apart from the heathen 
because of their unswerving love of God.'”’ His alle- 
gorical references to Christ have already been com- 
mented upon. A large part of Evangelium Regni is 
devoted to his idiosyncratic interpretations, and 
Prouerbia also contains lengthy sections of exegesis. 
By way of explanation of these unusual passages, 
Niclaes says that the purpose of the Scripture is not 
“for knowledge, nor to the end to teach them forth 
historically, but to the intent that they may give regard 
to such an upright spirit of life, as is set forth 
therein... .”, He constantly warns the reader against 
losing sight of the central light or spirit of the Scrip- 
tures by a reliance on their literal interpretation, the 
“false light of understanding” given by those in the 
“scripture learned.” Such men are “‘very richly learned 
with the speeches of literal scripture in the subtlety 
and knowledge, but not in the renewing of the spirit 
and mind unto the kingdom of God.”!”® 

The response of the clergy was unequivocal and se- 
vere. John Knewstub compared Niclaes to the Papists 
and Anabaptists, whom he says see the Scripture as 
mere words, the “A B C to Christianity,” whose spell- 
ing and reading have to come from the spirit.'?’ That 
kind of reading of the Scripture is “an allegorical and 
bastardly construction, which thing utterly defaces the 
certainty of the Sacred Scripture... .᾿ 25. John Eth- 
erington in the next century asks indignantly, ““What 
can be more plainly spoken than these things [the 
events prophesied in the Scripture]? These are no 
mystical phantasies nor allegories of human inven- 
tions, as those of H. N. are, but they are the most true 
oracles of God.’’'”? Certainly, says Henry More, Ni- 
claes’s approach causes the Scriptures to lose their 
meaning. If one believes that Christ’s passion, resur- 
rection, and ascension are really symbolic and a pre- 
figuration of what happens within the believer, then 


123 6, pp. xiii, 178. 

124 Evangelium, fol. 33. 

125 Thid., fols. 13-42. 

126 Thid., fol. 80. 

'27 Quoted in Millar Maclure, pp. 209-210. 
128 Knewstub, fol. 61. 

29 1645: ρ. 13. 
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Jesus’ life may be viewed as only a fable.'*° Strong 
Puritan sentiment regarding the centrality of Scrip- 
tural truth and the necessity of approaching it cir- 
cumspectly continued to cry out in alarm against Ni- 
claes’s heretical readings, from the moment they were 
circulated through their reprintings in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Even though there was much 
that would attract the Puritan mind in Niclaes’s em- 
phasis on the spirit, this was far outbalanced by the 
many ways in which his interpretation of the Word 
violated their fundamental beliefs. 

Critics were convinced that Niclaes compounded his 
liberties with the Scriptures by his insistence that per- 
sonal revelation was essential to understanding their 
meaning. His fulminations against those whom he 
calls “good thinking” for their attempts to build ser- 
mons on God’s word without the illumination of the 
Spirit are quite vigorous. The Spirit in the preacher 
of the Word should have “850 godded him with the 
Godhead of Jesu Christ, that he in his inward man 
is altogether become uniform or made one in the heav- 
enly being or celestial state with the Godhead.’’’*' Not 
only should the speaker be so inspired, but his auditors, 
the disciples, should accept his words without precon- 
ceived ideas. They must have “an unlust and an unwill 
to themselves and. . . leave themselves and all what 
they themselves have learned and taken on unto 
them.”’!* The expression is awkward but the meaning 
is clear. Wilkinson, responding to such statements, 
says that Niclaes preferred to keep his followers in 
ignorance and makes the further observation that 
Familists in England did not send their children to 
school and even urged others not to.'*° 

The point of view regarding the Spirit’s role in in- 
terpreting the Scriptures and in informing the preacher 
was to find a similar expression among the Antino- 
mians of New England. That they should be labeled 
Familists is not difficult to understand when Niclaes’s 
teachings are taken into consideration. 

One final critical barrage is of interest because of 
the reversal of roles attributed to Familists. This time 
the attack is not mounted by the usual establishment 
critic, but rather by an anonymous author who de- 
scribes himself as an Anabaptist. He complains bit- 
terly about the abuse heaped upon him and others of 
the sect by Familists that has caused popular opinion 
to turn against the Anabaptists. Familists have ac- 
cused them unfairly, saying that they: 


1. Are too concerned with ceremonies and not with Godliness 
2. Submit not to every ordinance of the magistrate 

3. Submit not to Christ’s ministry 

4. Deny the full importance of Christ’s ministry 

5. Become ministers when they are not called 


130 6, pp. xiii, 174-175. 
"31 Second Exhortation, p. 158. 


132 Evangelium, fol. 30’. 
133 Fols. 3, 34”. 
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6. Prophesy without Jesus’ inspiration 
7. Are not reformed by the light of these later times, common 
prayer, homilies, etc.'* 


If we can believe the author and lay such criticisms 
at the door of Familists, then we have witnessed a 
rather common phenomenon of those who have been 
persecuted, brandishing some of the very weapons pre- 
viously used against them. It is noteworthy that this 
tract was published in 1622. Perhaps at that time 
Familists were attempting to divert attention from 
themselves and simultaneously assuming the protec- 
tive coloration of orthodoxy. 

Apologists for Familism continually express sur- 
prise at the attitudes of the public toward the move- 
ment. They see no barriers to their acceptance by the 
established church. Indeed some aspects of the Church 
of England were particularly in harmony with Familist 
views. The assumption that the English church was 
a continuation of the holy Catholic Church lent itself 
to Familist purposes. If Familists could adapt Ni- 
claes’s teachings in defense of Roman Catholicism and 
apply them to Anglicanism, nothing would stand in 
the way of Familists being regarded as Anglicans in 
England, just as they thought they were Roman Cath- 
olics on the Continent. Niclaes said that he was merely 
protecting genuine spirituality and the essential truth 
of the church universal. When he criticized those who 
tore the fabric of unity, he was speaking against sec- 
tarianism. The English Familists simply had to sub- 
stitute Anglicanism and see it as the heir of the Chris- 
tian tradition. They, like the Anglicans, attempted to 
carry on that tradition; only, by their own lights, Fam- 
ilists saw themselves as an elite core of true Christians 
in direct descent from the Apostles, whose task it was 
to lead the church into the eternal kingdom. 


IV. REPRESSION BY THE CROWN 


OFFICIAL REACTION UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH 


There were a few feeble apologies raised to counter 
the barrage of criticism of Niclaes’s works by Rogers, 
Knewstub, Wilkinson, and others in 1578 and 1579. 
Among these were the letters of Familists responding 
to John Rogers’s Displaying, published with the sec- 
ond edition of that work, and the reply of Christopher 
Vitel to the same. They were, however, all turned to 
Rogers’s advantage as he drove home his attack. Only 
one Familist-sponsored publication in direct response 
to the critics appears to have been issued at this time. 
The tract is a translation from Low German of a ri- 
poste by Nazarenus Abia entitled A Reproofe spoken 
and geeuen-fourth against all false Christians se- 
ducing Ypocrites and Enemies of the trueth and Loue. 
A preface directed to English readers was added and 
it specifically names authors who have vilified Fam- 


134 Anon., 1622: fol. 2. 
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ilists, such as Stephen Batman, John Rogers, and John 
Knewstub. Abia’s treatise is reprinted, says the anon- 
ymous author of the preface, because it seems so ap- 
plicable to English critics. Julia Ebel has suggested 
that Abia may have been Christopher Vitel, but it 
appears more likely that he was simply the author of 
the preface, since the tract was aimed originally at 
Continental writers.' The English version was pub- 
lished in 1579—evidently before Willam Wilkinson’s 
Confutation was printed, as he is not one of those 
censured. 

Two other tracts by Continental Familists were also 
translated and circulated at the time that Niclaes’s 
works first appeared in England. Mentioned by Rogers 
and others, they are A Distinct Declaration by Fide- 
litas and A Good and fruitful Exhortation by Elidad, 
both fellow elders of Niclaes on the Continent.” Fi- 
delitas’s message would not have been particularly 
comforting to those who feared that Familism might 
contain subversive doctrines. Speaking of the effect 
of the imminent judgment on the nations of the world, 
he says: 


Their kings or governors shall then also be afflicted with 
great heaviness and their princes clothed with mourning- 
weed. For their might and dominion shall not be feared and 
the hands of the people in the land shall find themselves 
unmighty and their hearts discomforted. . . . Oh! how full 
of blood-guiltiness are the lands, and how full of malicious 
judging are the cities, and how full of variance and resistance 
of the love are their inhabitants.’ 


No wonder that reaction against the sect was ex- 
pressed in increasing volume in sermons and records 
of the government. In a sermon at Paul’s Cross in 
1579, John Dyos cried out in a rhetoric of hysteria: 


This family is not a family of true love. It is a family of 
blasphemy, a family of falsehood, a family of pride, a family 
of idolatry, a family of ignorance and folly, a family of mal- 
ice, and to be short a family of all vice and villainy; for proof 
I refer you to the books, or rather babels of H. N., whom 
they name the true prophet of God, whereas he is a false and 
lying prophet.* 


Privy Council records reveal a marked concern for 
the growing number of Familists reported throughout 
the land. Letters from the lords indicate the presence 
of the sect in various counties. Devon in the diocese 
in Exeter seems to have been the site of considerable 
activity. A vigilant gentleman, John Cols, noticed the 
sect and informed Council through a letter to the Earl 
of Bedford. Council wrote thanking Cols for this in- 
telligence in April, 1580, and at the same time dis- 


' 1967: 30, pp. 335-336. 

> These are both mentioned in chapter 1. The works were pub- 
lished in English, Elidad in 1574 and Fidelitas in 1575. 

> Chapter 5, fols. A; and As. 

* Quoted by John Oliver Haweis, 1844: pp. 199-200. 
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Map 2. Reported Sites of Familist Activity in England. 


patched letters to the bishop, John Woolton, the sher- 
iff, and justices of the peace urging them to seek out 
the group and reform them. Previously the bishop had 
been especially diligent in prosecuting Familists, and 
Council referred to these efforts appreciatively. He 


Chichester e 


continued to be tormented, however, by one wily mem- 
ber of the sect, Anthony Randall, whom Bishop Wool- 
ton had deposed from his living because of his Familist 
leanings. Randall indignantly took his case to higher 
authorities and was successful in persuading Council 
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to write the bishop on his behalf. Upon Woolton’s 
protest that Randall was undeniably guilty, the lords 
relented and advised him to proceed with lawful mea- 
sures if Randall really merited such.” The prelate fi- 
nally won. In a letter to Lord Burghley of June 6, 
1581, he writes that Randall has professed his heret- 
ical opinions in front of notaries. Moreover, the mis- 
creant was found to have accomplices “‘of which com- 
pany, twenty are brought to open recantation in this 
cathedral church.”” Woolton adds plaintively that he 
hopes Lord Burghley will uphold his sentencing of 
Randall so as not to weaken his prosecution of the rest 
of the heretics still at large.° 

East Anglia was another area where Familism was 
rife. A letter from three knights of Suffolk reached 
Council early in 1579 complaining of the growth of 
the sect in their county. The lords proceeded to inform 
Edmund Freake, Bishop of Norwich, urging him to 
meet with “Mr. Doctor Still and other learned min- 
isters’” and examine those suspected. He was directed 
to try “with godly persuasions to seek to withdraw 
them from their erroneous opinions,” but if they per- 
sisted in their heresy they were to be cast into prison 
to await the next assizes.’ 

Freake replied rather huffily on June 4 that al- 
though there were reports of the increase of the sect 
in Suffolk he, for his part, knows of no Familists save 
those already imprisoned in Norwich and Bury. He 
suggests that the lords’ informants seek only to 
blacken his reputation, and that they do so unjustly. 
He reminds their lordships that in the past he has 
dealt severely with the sect, keeping them in prison 
for long periods, and adds that in his coming visitation 
he “hopes effectually to quiet the said lies.’’* 

Possibly the most important index of the appeal of 
the sect is the fact that there were Familists at court. 
Although there is no detailed account of the group, 
Privy Council documents afford a reconstruction of 
events involving them. As early as 1578 Council asked 
the Bishop of London to question several yeomen of 
the guard, to wit, Robert Seale, Thomas Matthewe, 
Lewes Stewarde, Anthony Enscome, and William 
Eling, who were reported to be members of the Family 
of Love.’ At this point Council did not seem partic- 
ularly alarmed, for the Bishop of London was urged 
only to confer with them and bring about their ref- 
ormation if they were found to be guilty of the charge. 
He was soon able to inform their lordships that the 
yeomen were sound in all points of religion. The report 
satisfied Council, who stated that the guardsmen 


> Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XI (1578-1580), pp. 444- 
445. 

61 Lansdowne MS 33/15. 

” Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XI (1578-1580), pp. 138- 
139. 

® Lansdowne MS 29-39. 

” Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: X (1577-1580), p. 332. 
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might attend upon Her Majesty as they had in the 
past, but suggested that before they did so, they ought 
first to “repair into some street out of the City, where 
they may remain to take the air for five or six days.”’'° 

The records of the early weeks of October, 1580, 
show a hardening of the queen’s and Council’s attitude 
toward the Familists. On the third day of October she 
issued a proclamation against them.'' In it, for the 
first time, Familists are officially branded as heretics 
who are to be severely punished. Moreover, as the 
proclamation points out, since they believe it proper 
to dissemble before magistrates they cannot be con- 
demned by their own confession. Great pains must be 
taken to ferret them out, for which purpose the queen 
commands all her officers and ministers to come to 
the assistance of the ecclesiastical and temporal au- 
thorities. 

The proclamation indignantly refers to Familist 
leaders who lure the ignorant and simple-minded by 
pretending to be perfect and holy and then proceed 
to teach heretical doctrines. It brands the rhetoric of 
these crafty and hypocritical teachers ‘‘a monstrous 
new kind of speech” that impresses the adherents with- 
out enlightening their understanding. No doubt this 
is a reference to the “Niclaetan” style that all of 
H. N.’s disciples, from Fidelitas to Vitel, appear to 
have adopted in imitation of their master, a style re- 
plete with rhapsodic metaphors and repetitious super- 
latives describing the mystical experience of being 
Godded. 

The major error singled out by the proclamation is 
the belief of Familists that they are the “elect and 
saved” and that all others, of whatever persuasion, are 
condemned. The books of H. N. that teach such doc- 
trines are labeled “lewd, heretical, and seditious.” 
Four titles of these works are listed and persons who 
have any of them, or others like them, are to be im- 
mediately brought before the authorities and the books 
destroyed. In a passage that could have been aimed 
specifically at Vitel, the proclamation orders impris- 
onment for “whosoever shall either print or bring or 
cause to be brought into the realm any of the said 
books.”’ 

Any doubts concerning the seriousness with which 
the queen and her councilors now regard the sect are 
dissolved by her admonition at the end of the procla- 
mation to “all her officers and ministers both eccle- 
siastical and temporal.” Henceforth they stand to an- 
swer “not only afore God,” but also face “her majesty’s 
indignation,” from which “they ought not escape if 
they be found negligent and careless in the execution 
of their authorities.” 


'0 Ibid., p. 334. 

'' The proclamation, reproduced in appendix 2, appears also in 
Paul L. Hughes and James F. Larkin, eds., 1964-1969: 2, pp. 474- 
475. 
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On October 10 the Privy Council issued an abju- 
ration touching the point of heresy mentioned in the 
proclamation: 


. . . Whosoever teacheth that Jesus Christ is come again 
unto us according to his promise, to the end that they all 
which love God and his righteousness, and Christ, and perfect 
being might presently enter into the true rest, which God 
hath prepared from the beginning for his elect, and inherit 
the everlasting life, is a detestable heretic.’ 


On the day before the abjuration was issued three 
of the guardsmen who had earlier been treated so le- 
niently were again brought before Council. This time 
two of them, Seale and Matthewe, were committed 
to prison in the Marshalsea and “Her Majesty’s coat” 
taken from them.!? The third, ‘“‘Ediscombe,”’ was able 
to convince the lords of his innocence by denying his 
adherence to certain articles gathered from H. N.’s 
writings.'* Perhaps the discovery by Council that the 
sect was so persistent at court was the proximate cir- 
cumstance that brought the official seal of persecution 
upon them. 

At the end of November another yeoman not men- 
tioned before, Thomas Seale—possibly a relative of 
Robert Seale—was found to be sympathetic to Fam- 
ilism. In fact he brazenly declaimed against Council 
in “certain lewd and unreverent speeches,” protesting 
the lords’ “injustice in the punishing of certain persons 
whom they had committed for heresies and opinions 
being of the sect called the Family of Love... .” He 
was immediately confined in the Marshalsea pending 
further examination of his case.'° 

The author of the masque An Apology for the Ser- 
vice of Love seems also to have been at court in this 
period.'® He says in the preface that he was ‘“‘one of 
Her Majesty’s menial servants, who was in no small 
esteem with her for his known wisdom and godliness.” 
The work written “in exile” bears the declaration that 
it was presented to the High Court of Parliament. 
Making what appears to be a reference to the pre- 
vailing atmosphere at court, the author implores his 
audience to 


Weigh well the fire, do nothing in haste, 

And measure you likewise the wind as it blows; 
So call me again the day that is past, 

For that is the right way God’s wisdom to know. 


'2 Hughes and Larkin, 2, pp. 474-475. The abjuration appears 
also in A Supplication of the Family of Love (1606), pp. 26-27, 
discussed later in this chapter. 

'? Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XII (1580-1581), p. 231. 

"4 Ibid., p. 232. Ediscombe is probably a variant spelling of the 
Enscombe mentioned in the 1578 entry. See a discussion of the 
guardsmen’s confession in J. Hitchcock, 1970: 43, pp. 85-86, and 
J. Moss, 1974: 47, pp. 103-105. 

'° Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XII (1580-1581), p. 269. 

'© The work exists only in a 1656 edition, which Strype says was 
a copy of a version published about 1575 (1824: 2, pp. 556-557). 
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In the play that follows Exile is presented as a mis- 
understood Familist who attempts to defend his views. 
The composition is graceful and seemingly sincere. 
The unknown author is the only English Familist who 
has come to light who might be considered on the same 
intellectual plane as the literary circle attached to 
Plantin discussed in the first chapter. 

One of the erroneous attitudes of the court that 
Exile is at pains to correct is the notion that Familists 
are “superstitious Papists.” He denies this, saying that 
they detest superstition but that H. N., who wrote to 
explain the Mass, did so to show the basis of all true 
religious ceremonies. Furthermore, H. N. took care 
to counsel his disciples to respect religious customs 
wherever they might live. Yet the belief that Familists 
were Catholics insinuating themselves into court cir- 
cles and among innocent country folk was evidently 
held by some observers. John Rogers and others, as 
we have indicated, took note of H. N.’s defense of 
Catholicism. Perhaps this was one of the factors in 
raising the hue and cry against them, since at the same 
time Catholic plots to overthrow the queen were being 
heartily encouraged by Pope Gregory. 

The queen’s proclamation, however, did not connect 
the Familists with Catholic pretensions nor did Coun- 
cil’s letters that followed it. The order for their 
suppression seemed unrelated to this aspect of Ni- 
claes’s teachings; rather it was directed at what was 
judged heretical and preposterous. The Nicodemite 
position of the Familists was especially rankling when 
conformity was deemed a necessity. Such an outlook | 
undermined the authority of all established religion, 
and therefore that of the state; this was apparently 
their greatest error. 

During the peak of their official procedures against 
the Familists, Council sent a letter to the Bishop of 
Ely, a diocese wherein the sect was reported to have 
taken root tenaciously. They urged Bishop Richard 
Cox to look into the matter and to enlist the aid of 
Lord North, Sir Francis Hind, and two preachers: 
Mr. Hutton and Mr. Greenham. The bishop was also 
advised to see what persons had books of H. N.’s 
teachings and to persuade them “by friendly and 
Christian admonitions to renounce the doctrine of 
H. N. and to conform themselves as they ought to do. 
... If they refused they were to be prosecuted ‘“‘ac- 
cording to the law.”?!’ 

The bishop was prompt in replying, for three weeks 
later the lords again wrote him, this time praising him 
for “examining and reforming sundry persons of the 
Family of Love at Wisbitche.”” They asked him for 
more particulars of the case, wishing to know just how 
he had proceeded with them, what they recanted, and 
to what extent they agreed to conform.'® 

'? Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XII (1580-1581), pp. 


232-233. 
'8 Ibid., p. 250. 
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Council records do not include an account of his 
activities, but fortunately the particulars requested 
were recently uncovered by the research of Felicity 
Heal into the bishop’s records.'? She makes clear that 
Bishop Cox was already investigating Familists in the 
area before he received Council’s letter, having had 


the sect brought to his attention by William Wilkin- 


son’s critique. Wilkinson had dedicated the work to 
the bishop and had emphasized in it the steady in- 
crease of Familists in Ely. Subsequently, the bishop’s 
efforts turned up about sixty persons associated with 
the sect.”° The first examination of the “sundry per- 
sons” of Wisbech took place from October 3 through 
October 5, 1580.7! The Familists were a diverse group 
of ten persons that included some artisans, tradesmen, 
a gentlewoman, and a yeoman. The yeoman fled before 
the interrogation took place, but his testimony proved 
not to be essential, for although he was the wealthiest 
of the group he was not the leader. John Bourne, a 
glover, was the elder of the sect and he was singularly 
obdurate in the face of his questioners. He repeatedly 
denied that he was a “well willer’” of H. N. The term 
was evidently used for those who were enrolled as 
members of the sect; it may reflect the usage of the 
persons identifying themselves as the “‘goodwilling in 
England,” who anonymously authored a confession of 
Familist beliefs described previously. 

Besides the bishop, who presided over the entire 
investigation, a prestigious panel was assembled to 
examine the suspected heretics: “Dr. Bridgwater, his 
[the bishop’s] chancellor, Dr. Goad, and Dr. Fulke, 
Doctor in Divinity, and Mr. Greenham.” Even these 
formidable inquisitors, however, could not induce the 
tradesman John Bourne to admit his belief in the 
doctrines preached by H. N., that is, until they threat- 
ened to send him on to Council for a hearing. At this 
point he yielded and confessed that he had a consid- 
erable number of Familist books in his possession, 
which he had hidden behind a chimney in his kitchen 
and elsewhere. They included Niclaes’s Prophecy 
of the Spirit of Love, Terra Pacis or The Spiri- 
tual Jerusalem, Evangelium, Documental Sentences, 
Prouerbia, The Eleventh Epistle, and Comoedia. The 
account of Bourne’s library also contained works by 
“Elidad and Fidelitas, with many other books.” These 
were all surrendered dutifully to the bishop’s servant. 
When asked why he was so fascinated by the sect, he 
replied cleverly that he had thought the authorities 
held the same opinions, pointing out that the books 
had not been called in by proclamation, nor had 


' 1972: 9, pp. 213-222. In the same volume see miatearel Spuf- 
ford’s discussion of the bishop’s efforts, pp. 223-230. 

° Heal, p. 220. 

7! T am grateful to Felicity Heal for suggesting that I look into 
the records in the MSS at Gonville-Caius College. The confessions 
of the Wisbech group are full of vivid details regarding the progress 
of the investigation. A full transcription is in appendix 3. 
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“learned divines” written against them, except two or 
three, namely, Knewstub, Wilkinson, and Rogers. In 
his lengthy recantation in which he denounced many 
of H. N.’s doctrines, Bourne also condemned H. N. 
as a blasphemer for defending the Roman Church as 
the “true Catholic Church,” and for saying that those 
who had “forsaken” it are accursed. 

Bourne recanted many errors that echo points raised 
by Niclaes’s critics: that Christ could be interpreted 
allegorically and equated with stages of spiritual de- 
velopment; that man could be deified through God’s 
love and be saved from damnation; that immortality 
is spiritual, not of the flesh; and that the sacraments 
were unimportant. He also deplored Niclaes’s advising 
his disciples to lie and deceive their attackers. 

The account of another member of the sect, the 
gentlewoman Margaret Colevill, reveals a rather sim- 
ple woman who clung tenaciously to her Familist be- 
liefs in the face of the gentle efforts of Mr. Richard 
Greenham to dissuade her. She told him that she had 
indeed heard Bourne, as well as others whom she 
called “Allyn and Reeve,” read books of H. N. that 
convinced her “that perfection might be attained in 
this life, that the last trumpet was blown, that the 
body did arise again in this life, and that the wicked 
should not rise again in their bodies unto condemna- 
tion.” After prolonged discussions, Mr. Greenham fi- 
nally succeeded in showing her “gently and lovingly” 
the errors of these doctrines. At last she acknowledged 
that he was right “with many tears before sufficient 
witnesses.” 

The group, which included six others besides John 
Bourne and Margaret Colevill, all swore to abhor a 
number of articles drawn out of Niclaes’s writings. 
Among these were some views very like those held by 
the early Familists of Surrey. The beliefs that heaven 
is “peace of conscience” and that hell is “grief of con- 
science here in this life,’ as well as the tenets con- 
cerning perfectionism and immortality, are almost 
identical to some that were quoted in the 1561 de- 
positions. It is interesting that none of these later fol- 
lowers of H. N. are criticized for alleged immorality. 

In addition the Wisbech Familists appear to have 
entertained another curious notion: the resurrection 
of the body is a “spiritual rising of the mind in this 
life . . . to the loveliking of H. N. and his doctrine.” 
This view seems to rest firmly on Niclaes’s teachings 
as developed in the preceding chapter. The experience 
of being Godded with God he thought granted life 
eternal, which he seems to have believed continued 
even after the death of the body. 

The similarities in the tenets of these two groups, 
separated not only geographically but temporally by 
an interval of twenty years, leads one to conjecture 
that there must have been some enduring organization 
of the sect. Wilkinson’s comment in a Confutation 
about the elders having occupations that permitted 
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them to wander freely, touches upon an important fac- 
tor that may explain how the units were able to remain 
in touch and why they held such similar aberrant 
views. 

Vitel himself, as noted in an earlier chapter, once 
embraced opinions similar to those of the Wisbech 
Familists. Perhaps men such as Vitel and Allen linked 
clusters of Familists, knitting together a common ad- 
herence to particular points. Familists too far removed 
to permit frequent visits may have elaborated varia- 
tions of these views, possibly even spreading them into 
other areas and sustaining them through similar net- 
works. This could explain the endurance of various 
shades of Familist beliefs in different parts of England 
as noted by many commentators of the period. Fol- 
lowing this line of reasoning, one wonders if the “Al- 
lyn” whom Margaret Colevill mentioned having heard 
read from books of H. N. might not have been Thomas 
Allen, whom Sir William More claimed was the leader 
of the Surrey Familists of 1561 and who was also 
linked with Vitel. Reeve, whom she mentions as well, 
was no doubt the George Reeve described as an old 
man. His recantation is included along with the others 
in her group. Allen might have dwelt for a time in the 
Wisbech area if he followed the practice reported of 
Familist missionaries and moved from place to place. 
Adding to the plausibility of the conjecture is the state- 
ment by Wilkinson that there was a Cambridge 
weaver named Allen who denied that he was a Fam- 
ilist, yet was found to have copies of H. N.’s works 
in his possession.” 

Of course one could hold that the similarities be- 
tween the Surrey and Wisbech Familists existed be- 
cause the judges in the latter case were thoroughly 
familiar with John Rogers’s reporting of the earlier 
confession. So, wishing to guard against similar her- 
esies, the divines put words in the mouths of those 
whom they examined. Arguing against this interpre- 
tation, though, is the apparent sincerity of Margaret 
Colevill’s commitment to her beliefs. It seems more 
likely that the group really held the opinions recorded 
and that they were responsible for the interest of 
Wilkinson and the panel in the first place. 

Yet another member of the Wisbech group provides 
much more information about the activities of the sect. 
Leonard Romsey, Bourne’s apprentice, was not ex- 
amined at the same time as the others. He seems to 
have escaped the initial investigation, for his name 


does not appear with those listed in the bishop’s rec- . 


ords. Perhaps he was conveniently away on his mas- 
ter’s business when the conventicle was rounded up. 
In a confession found among the State Papers, Romsey 
revealed that the Wisbech group had actually been 
forewarned of the impending investigations by two 


22 See Joseph Martin’s reading of the More papers regarding the 
identity of Allen (1978: 51, pp. 90-93). 
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Familists at court, Dorrington and Seale.”? The latter 
name is familiar to us from the examination of court 
Familists discussed above. The courtiers urged the 
Wisbech cell to deny ever having seen any of H. N.’s 
books. It was this advice that led them to hide the 
volumes from the authorities. 

Romsey’s testimony is lengthy and full of intriguing 
details. He discloses how Bourne, evincing a remark- 
able talent for proselytizing, recruited him after no- 
ticing his pious behavior. First the glover gave him a 
copy of The first Exhortation of Niclaes, instructing 
him to study the book. Then he said that he would 
show him a “way unto life which many kings and 
princes had desired to see, and could not.” Romsey 
goes on to describe the teachings that Bourne im- 
pressed upon him. The language of some of his state- 
ments is so much in accord with that used to record 
beliefs of the other members of Bourne’s conventicle 
that one must surmise that they were all prompted by 
articles drawn up by the bishop’s panel. Upon Rom- 
sey’s conversion to H. N.’s doctrine, he was told that 
his name would be entered in “‘the book of life” which 
H. N. kept beyond the seas. Since the Revelation of 
St. John declares that all whose names are written in 
the book of life will escape the judgment, Romsey 
must have been greatly comforted.” 

The startling intelligence of this confession is Rom- 
sey’s statement that the Family of Love is planning 
a rebellion which is slated to take place “ere it be 
long” and that “David’s Kingdom is to be erected here 
upon earth.” The new kingdom will be “governed by 
the spirit of love,’ he explains, and will require “no 
magistrate, prince nor palace.” Like-minded Familists 
from all over the world will join in this universal move- 
ment. The allegation is surprising in view of Niclaes’s 
pacific message. Peace, rather than rebellion, was 
Niclaes’s professed aim, as we have seen in our study 
of his teachings. This may be another instance of an 
aberrant cluster of Familists. In this case they may 
have been so convinced that Niclaes was the last trum- 
pet that they were prepared to usher in the reign of 
the saints with force. Christopher Hill believes that 
Familist teachings such as these did indeed sow some 
of the seed that yielded the revolutionary spirit of the 
mid-seventeenth century.”° 

There are some indications of the queen and her 
councilors fearing that Niclaes’s doctrine might have 
subversive overtones. The proclamation does refer to 
Niclaes’s works as “‘seditious”’ and calls the sect “‘dan- 


23 PRO SP 12, cxxxiii, 55; see appendix 4 for the text of the 
confession. A comparison of the beliefs found in the 1561 confession 
and those of Romsey and the Wisbech Familists is in my “Variations 
on a Theme: The Family of Love in Renaissance England” (1978: 
31, pp. 186-195). 

24 See Felicity Heal’s comments on the use of the book of life in 
maintaining the morals of Familists, op. cit., p. 221. 

251972: pp. 21-23, 65-68. 
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gerous.” In letters sent out by Council in January, 
1581, the bishops of Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury, 
and Worcester were warned that the sect maintained 
“erroneous opinions . . . tending to the disturbance 
of the peaceable estate of the realm.””° The bishops 
were urged to discuss the sect at convocation. 

Convocation accepted the Council’s suggestion and 
indicated that it would be satisfied with nothing less 
than eradication of the sect. Thomas Norton, a mem- 
ber of Commons and the queen’s official censor of 
Catholics, recorded that the bishops even advocated 
the supreme penalty for unrepentant Familists. Later 
the bishops denied they had set the penalty, saying 
that Commons had done so. The bill was brought to 
Commons in mid-February, 1581, and it denounced 
the sect for causing a disturbance to the state as well 
as for being heretics. Hanging was asked for Familists 
who persisted in their opinions after repeated attempts 
to reform them.”’ Although the bill went through two 
readings in two versions, it did not pass; for what rea- 
sons is not clear. 

The campaign to rid the state of these heretics ev- 
idently was highly successful on the surface, but given 
the proclivities of Familists for dissembling, one may 
doubt that they were all reformed. Whatever the case, 
as early as November, 1582, Council exhibited a more 
benign attitude toward the group, for it ordered au- 
thorities of Cambridgeshire to release Familists still 
imprisoned there, on promise of their good conduct.”* 

Although suspicions of Familist activity existed, no 
real evidence of it survives from this period. By 1595 
a report of the ecclesiastical commission of persons 
imprisoned for religious beliefs lists Popish recusants 
and Brownists, among others, but makes no mention 
of Familists.*? Margaret Spufford remarks that bish- 
ops’ visitation records and court books indicate almost 
nothing of the existence of Familism, leading her to 
conjecture that the bishops were far more concerned 
with immorality during this period than with noncon- 
formity.*° 

The reputation of Familists continued to be unsa- 
vory throughout the century and beyond. Men were 
quick to deny any traffic with the sect. In 1584 sus- 
pended ministers in the diocese of Ely, while balking 
at signing the official Articles, stated that they were 


6 Acts of the Privy Council, 1890-1907: XII (1580-1581), pp. 
317-318. 

27 Archaelogia (1840), 36, pp. 109-115; J. E. Neale says that the 
other penalties were whipping for the first offense and branding with 
the initials H. N. for the second (1953: 1, pp. 440-441, citing Crom- 
well’s Diary). 

28 J. W. Martin, 1978: p. 92, citing Folger MS X. d. 30 (9). 

29 John Strype, 1824: 4, p. 308. 

30 Spufford, 1974: pp. 257-258. J. S. Purvis notes this surprising 
omission as well (1948: p. 1). An exception is Archbishop Abbot, 
whose visitation articles of 1616 inquire whether there are any per- 
sons suspected of being of the Family of Love (Edward Cardwell, 
ed., 1844: 2, p. 180). 
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loyal to the queen. They renounced the pope and 
added, “850 likewise we have and do detest the Ana- 
baptists, the Familists, and all other heretics and schis- 
matical disturbers of the church.”’*! 

Thomas Cartwright was eager to show that he too 
maintained vigilance against Familism. When exam- 
ined by Archbishop Whitgift because of his radical 
opinions and activities, he explained that the confer- 
ences at Warwickshire he had attended were held by 
clergy to discuss the Scriptures, and were expressions 
of pastoral concern. Their aim was to prevent the con- 
gregations in their charge “from being infected with 
Popery, or with the heresy of the Family of Love or 
other heretics.”*? Puritans are among those particu- 
larly opposed to their teachings because of the Fam- 
ilists’ equivocal stand on Catholicism, and they de- 
plored at the same time their arrogant claim to be a 
deified community of saints. Preachers found that 
““Familist” was a telling epithet to hurl at the erring. 
In fact one clergyman carried it to extremes. John 
Udall was called to account for slandering anyone who 
did not agree with him by naming him from the pulpit 
“ἃ papist, an atheist of the Family of Love, or one 
that hath no religion... .” 

After 1582 and until the accession of James I, ref- 
erences to Familism in ecclesiastical and official rec- 
ords were almost nonexistent, but warnings continued 
to appear in many sermons, and literary references 
were frequently made. 

The sect was mentioned as one of the “upstart re- 
ligions” in England by Thomas Nashe in his “the 
Returne of the Renouned Cavaliero Pasquill of En- 
gland” of 1589. A few years later, he accused “‘adul- 
terous Familists” and Anabaptists in another tract, 
“Pierce Penilesse his Supplication to the Diuell,” of 
tearing up the Gospel like the soldiers dividing Christ’s 
garments.** A sermon of William Whittaker’s in 1588 
showed a similar concern for the Familists’ treatment 
of Scripture. Whittaker likened them in this regard 
to the Superilluminati, the Schwenkfeldians, and An- 
abaptists.*° 

The most strident condemnation of Familists, 
though, was directed at their alleged immorality. On 
this topic the divines appeared to be trying to outdo 
each other rhetorically. John Norden warned his con- 
gregation in 1590 that false prophets do disturb the 
godly: ““Papists, Brownists, Anabaptists, the Family 
of lust and lewdness, termed the Family of Love.”*° 
George Gifford, in his Sermons upon the Whole 
Booke of the Revelation of 1596, named the Familists 


3! Albert Peel, ed., 1915: 1, p. 229. 

32 Albert Peel and Leland H. Carlson, eds., 1951: 1, p. 24. 
33 Peel, 2, p. 44. 

*4 Thomas Nashe, 1958: 1, pp. 74, 172. 
351949: 45, p. 298. 

© 1847: 31, p. 114. 
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along with libertines as “‘filthy monsters.’*?’ The prize 
in this contest, however, must be reserved for a sermon 
in 1586 by John Deacon wherein he referred to the 
sect as 


that filthy family of fleshly love, who dreaming over deeply 
of a deified nature, do imagine themselves so perfectly freed 
from every contagion of sin, as that all their actions, what- 
soever they be, are thoroughly directed and sanctified by the 
Spirit of God.*8 


What can be made of the rhetoric of the clerics? 
It certainly seems that ‘‘Familist” had become simply 
a term of abuse indiscriminately aimed at a variety 
of offenders. A genuine fear of Familist growth is ab- 
sent from the burden of their charges. Were the au- 
thorities successful then in destroying the movement? 
Since there is no clear evidence regarding just how 
widespread the sect was in the first place, it is difficult 
to arrive at any solid conclusion. John Keble states in 
his edition of the Works of Richard Hooker that John 
Rogers’s estimate of a thousand Familists in 1578 was 
far too low.*? We know that Familists were reported 
in more than nine shires and that in some places they 
flourished more than in others, especially in Ely and 
in populous cities and towns. On this topic Haweis 
cites Samuel Cotteford’s observation of 1591 that they 
were multiplying “especially in those cities and towns 

where the word of God is most diligently 
preached.’° Assuming that conventicles of thirty or 
more were not unusual, as the confession of 1561 sug- 
gests, then a thousand does not seem far off. Even a 
higher figure would not stretch credulity. Knowing the 
Familist reputation for hiding their beliefs makes it 
difficult to imagine that such a widely dispersed and 
deeply entrenched faction was summarily routed. The 
reemergence of the group under the more relaxed rule 
of King James attests to their continued survival. In 
addition, the reprinting of Familist books in the middle 
of the seventeenth century shows a continuing interest 
in the message of H. N. and suggests that his disciples 
were still to be found in the realm. 


THE MOVEMENT UNDER THE EARLY STUARTS 


The year following the death of Queen Elizabeth 
a poem appeared that mentioned Familists as a van- 
ished breed. Its author, J. Rhodes, described the cur- 
rent religious scene in a dialogue between a Catholic 
and a Protestant: 


37 Gifford, p. 47. 

38 Quoted in Haweis, p. 200. 

9 1857: 1, pp. 148-149, note 59. 
Ὁ Haweis, p. 200. 
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The Papist’s Complaint 


Many and sundry sects appear 

Now in the world, both far and near; 
The Protestant, the Puritan, 

The Calvinist, and Zwinglian, 

The Brownist, and the Family of Love. 


The Protestant’s Answer 


Strange sects there are, and so will be, 
The church to try in each degree: 

But for the most of them you name, 
They are not worthy of that blame. 
The Brownist, he is punished; 

The Familist from us are fled.*' 


The poet’s observation proved to be somewhat pre- 
mature, for an increasing number of references to the 
sect appear during King James’s reign. One of the 
most solid bits of evidence for their survival is a pe- 
tition which they wrote in defense of their beliefs and 
sought early in James’s reign to have presented “‘into 
the King’s royal hands. . . for grace and favor.” The 
only versions of it survive in secondary accounts by 
critics. One, entitled A Supplication of the Family of 
Love, was published in 1606 and contains invaluable 
observations by its hostile author. Samuel Rutherford, 
who also printed the text of the petition along with 
his own delightfully scurrilous remarks, said that its 
presentation to the king was not confirmed.” 

The Familists began the petition with a frontal at- 
tack, albeit couched in humble tones. They said that 
the king erred in his Basilikon Doron* in classifying 
them with the Anabaptists, “who do hold and main- 
tain many proud, uncharitable, unchristian, and most 
absurd opinions.” Further, he unjustly lumped them 
with Puritans such as Browne and Penrie, who enter- 
tain “foul, erroneous, heady, and fantastical opin- 
ions... .”*4 

The petitioners went on to defend themselves against 
two familiar charges. First they maintained that they 
were not disturbers of the peace but followed the 
teachings of H. N., with the result that they “neither 
take part with, nor write against, any particular party 
or company whatsoever.” Rather, as dutiful subjects, 
they render obedience to God and to the magistrates 
of this world. Second, they maintained that H. N. had 
been “most shamefully and falsely slandered . . . as 


*! J. Rhodes, “An Answere to a Romish Rime,” 1845: 36, pp. 
267-290. 

*? 1648: pp. 343-353. Walter Frere states that petitions were so 
popular in the first years of King James’s reign that he finally forbade 
them in October, 1603. Possibly then James never saw the petition 
(1911: pp. 295-296). 

43 The work was published in 1599 and was intended for his son’s 
instruction. 

“ Anon., 1606: p. 1. 
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to be replenished with all manner of damnable errors 
and filthy liberty of the flesh.”*° Commenting on this 
passage, Rutherford registered his agreement with the 
slanderous views, and observed that Familists did in 
fact “live only upon love within, and are swine without, 
and yet sin not.”*° Thomas Fuller, who also com- 
mented on the petition at mid-century, expressed a 
similar opinion. He referred to the petition’s authors 
as “the Family of Love (or lust rather).”*’ 

The Familists urged the king to read some of Ni- 
claes’s works for himself and, since there were few of 
these left in England, they offered their assistance. 
We shall, they said, “do our best endeavor to procure 
so many of the books as we can out of Germany (where 
they are printed) to be delivered unto your majesty, 
or such godly learned and indifferent men, as it please 
your majesty to appoint.’ 

A surprising continuity within the sect is evident in 
the petitioners’ reprinting of the 1575 Familist confes- 
sion, ‘‘the brief Rehersall,” and their remarks that it 
was for this document that many of them were pun- 
ished. (The unknown editor of the petition comments 
that he has not seen the confession in 1575 but that 
the reason the Family was imprisoned was because of 
H. N.’s works, not the confession itself. He adds that 
Familists also have had oral traditions and private 
exercises not made public. )* The petitioners explained 
that the authorities had often taken advantage of the 
poor Familists’ lack of education and framed subtle 
articles containing things they never believed. Then 
they were forced to recant points they never had held 
in the first place. Thus their false reputation grew. 

The Familists begged the king to release those of 
their number who still remained in prison, saying, 
“For we are a people but few in number and yet most 
of us very poor in worldly wealth.” The editor bridled 
at this statement, maintaining that it was a lie that 
there were but a few Familists. Twenty-five years be- 
fore their numbers were so large that they flourished, 
he maintained, in Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, 
Hampshire, Essex, the Isle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and the North parts. Since then, he 
went on, they have greatly increased and, furthermore, 
most of them are very rich; the paupers who are in 
prison are well maintained through contributions of 
the well-to-do.” 

This is the last Familist work of which we have 
record. That the critic troubled to edit and publish it 


45 Ibid., pp. 35, 43. 

46 Rutherford, p. 345. 

*7 1837: 3, p. 205. 

“8 Anon., 1606: pp. 49-50. 

” Ibid., pp. 62-65. Margaret Spufford’s research shows that the 
sect was very close-knit. They kept in contact over the years and 
intermarried across the county (1974: pp. 256-257). 


°° Anon., 1606: pp. 55-57. 
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at all shows some genuine concern with the sect’s ap- 
peal. His comments, moreover, reveal that he studied 
H. N.’s books carefully. He named nine, for example, 
and quoted extensively from them. He was also fully 
informed about the Familists once active at court, for 
he mentions that some of the families are still influ- 
ential and that the “chiefest’”’ among the courtiers is 
still in an honored place. 

Francis Bacon seems to have been familiar with the 
petition, either in its original form or from reading A 
Supplication. He used the treatment of Familists re- 
counted therein as a means of criticizing the Court 
of High Commission. Familists, he charged, had been 
forced to swear to articles that they did not compre- 
hend, and then added meaningfully, ““He seeketh not 
union but division, which exacteth inwardly that which 
men are content to yield in outward action.”>! 

It is also noteworthy that, by the second decade of 
the century, the presence of Familists was frequently 
remarked.° Robert Burton mentions them in his Anat- 
omy of Melancholy of 1621, assuming that his readers 
are familiar with them. He asks, ‘““What are all our 
Anabaptists, Brownists, Barrowists, Familists, but a 
company of rude, illiterate, capricious, base fellows?””? 
And in the following year the odd polemic, A Dis- 
covery, appeared. This work, discussed in the previous 
chapter, was written by an Anabaptist who comments 
that although the Familists were more of a danger in 
earlier years, when many confutations were published 
to combat them, now “they spring afresh, and... 
they have destroyed the faith of certain near and dear 
unto us (with great boasts and brags).” He refers to 
a Familist teacher, identified only as M. P., who is 
also the author of several books. Among these he cites 
The Last Trumpet, a work that unfortunately seems 
not to have survived. Quotations from M. P. show that 
he believed himself to be ““godded”’ and that he advised 
his followers to emulate Peter by denying Christ out- 
wardly but not in the heart.** 

The author of A Discovery clearly thought that 
Familists were increasing rapidly. They were generally 
said to be most active in London; only a few references 
were made to other locations.* It is in London at 
Paul’s Cross on February 11, 1627, that the public 
recantation of a popular preacher took place. The 
miscreant was John Hetherington (also spelled Eth- 
erington), a boxmaker. He was accused by the Court 
of High Commission of holding conventicles and 


°' 1641: pp. 34-35. 

52 For numerous references in literature see Julia Ebel, op. cit., 
and William C. Johnson, 1977: 7, pp. 95-112. 

3 1893: 3, p. 390. 

4 Anon., 1622: preface, p. 2. 

°° They appear to have continued to be active in the Isle of Ely, 
their early stronghold, and in the Diocese of York. See John Evelyn, 
1879: 3, pp. 39-40; G. Lyon Turner, 1914: 3, p. 102. 
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teaching Familism around London. Throughout the 
sermon preached at his recantation, the unfortunate 
Hetherington was ordered by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to stand bareheaded in the February weather 
with a placard on his chest stating his scandalous 
opinions. The very long sermon he heard was entitled 
The White Wolfe. With additions and a preface the 
sermon was published soon afterward by its author, 
Stephen Denison, minister of St. Katherine-Cree in 
London, and it reveals a great deal about public opin- 
ion and the Familists. At the outset Denison describes 
Hetherington as “a dangerous familistical sectary 

. . who hath seduced and drawn many men as well 
as women from the Church of England in the famous 
city of London.” He calls him ‘‘a wolf in sheepskin.’’*° 
Denison explains in his preface that the recantation 
stirred up a lot of sympathy for Hetherington and 
much wrath on himself for preaching against Famil- 
ism. He then defends his sermon, saying that he de- 
livered it out of compassion for those who might be 
led astray from God’s truth by Familist teachings. He 
observes that the public is far too apathetic and needs 
to be stimulated to come to terms with this monstrous 
heresy. 

Denison goes on to discuss in great detail what he 
means by “familistical,” beginning with the errors of 
Hetherington. The latter was purported to have taught 
that the Sabbath is of no great importance after the 
time of the apostles since each day is considered the 
Sabbath thereafter, that Esdras (frequently cited by 
Niclaes) should be part of the canonical Scriptures, 
and that the Church of England is not the true church. 
This last seems to have been his most grievous error, 
one that he supposedly circulated in a book he had 
authored.°’ The true church was for Hetherington 
composed of “living stones” and was infallible. Fur- 
ther, according to Denison, Hetherington taught that 
the pope received his power from God and thus should 
be obeyed. Again, he held that obedience to customary 
religious practice of the state in which the disciple 
lives ought to be the rule. The last two views do find 
parallels in Niclaes, as does one other: Hetherington’s 
belief that perfect purity of the soul can be attained 
in this life. Yet these teachings are not enough, in 
themselves, to cause Denison to brand him as a Fam- 
ilist leader. Denison does precisely this, and claims 
that Hetherington is the successor to another Familist, 
a certain T. L. Obviously, Denison does not simply 
label Hetherington as “familistical’’ but rather main- 
tains that he is a leader of the sect, of which he believes 
there are several branches around the country. He also 
claims that Hetherington has admitted authoring a 


°° 1627: preface, pp. 41-42. 

"7 The book, says Denison, was one Hetherington wrote against 
the Anabaptist Smith, in which he cleverly introduced Familist 
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second book under the pseudonym of Edmund Jessop. 
This work, says Denison, is by an Anabaptist turned 
Familist and speaks of baptism as no more than an 
outward sign, “‘elementish baptism.” Again, it teaches 
that real baptism takes place “in a thousand tears.” 
In his discussion of the book Denison links its teach- 
ings to H. N.’s, which he says are the most erroneous 
in the world. It is impossible to say whether Denison 
was right or wrong in his view of Hetherington, who 
repeatedly denied the charges. One is tempted to think 
the accuser was merely eager to puff himself up, but 
given the tactics of Familists in the past, and that they 
endure as an organized group until the end of the 
century, as we shall see, Denison may indeed have 
cornered a seventeenth-century Familist. 

One of the most interesting aspects of The White 
Wolfe is its descriptions of the several varieties of 
Familists believed to be extant.°® Some of them seem 
to have carried on Niclaes’s teachings or earlier ab- 
errations of his views. The Castalian order of Familists 
hold opinions that differ greatly from Anglican doc- 
trine, Denison explains. They believe that the law may 
be perfectly fulfilled in this world, that they can expect 
to be illuminated like the prophets, and that Turks 
and pagans can be saved if they live good lives even 
though they have not heard of Christ. This last is 
particularly close to Niclaes’s irenic statements that 
have been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Another variety of Familists, the Grindletonians of 
Yorkshire, are the best known. They are frequently 
mentioned by other commentators, and some later 
historians have seen them as an important link to rad- 
ical views of the mid-century. Denison says that they 
think the Scripture is meant only for novices and that 
the voice of the Spirit is more important. Like Heth- 
erington they believe that the Sabbath day is no dif- 
ferent from others, except that it 1s given over to lec- 
tures. They feel that, having the assurance of Christ’s 
love, they need not pray for forgiveness; otherwise 
Christ would have to be offered again. Furthermore, 
they think that God can destroy lust by dwelling in 
man and filling the soul. Certainly Niclaes would have 
assented to such a view; his own was nearly that. 

Familists of the Mountain, according to Denison, 
are more extreme in their doctrine of perfection. They 
believe that once they have vanquished the devil they 
are free from sin. 

Denison also mentions in passing Familists of the 
Valley, whom he describes as hypocritical, pretending 
great penitence “with fair pretenses of weeping, of 
sighing, of lifting up the eyes to heaven”; Familists 
of the Scattered Flock; and Familists of the Caps. He 
supplies little information about the last two except 
to say that the Caps feel great animosity toward Heth- 


ὃ Denison, pp. 39-46. Ephraim Pagitt concurs with Denison’s 
description (16455: pp. 83-84). 
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erington’s group, and the latter despises all the others. 
Shedding some light on one of these, Champlin Bur- 
rage suggests that Seekers were also called the “‘scat- 
tered flock” and that Anabaptists confused them with 
Familists as early as 1611.°? He and other historians 
have seen a direct line of descent from the Familists 
through the Seekers to the Quakers. The Anabaptists, 
then, may not have been far wrong. One wonders, too, 
whether the “Familists of the Caps” may not be a 
term for some proto-Quakers who refused to take off 
their hats for any human being. 

Returning to the Grindletonians, whom Denison 
identified as Familists, we can see that there are great 
similarities between Niclaes’s teachings and those 
Denison mentioned. The group was examined by the 
authorities, and in the sequel Roger Brearley, curate 
of Grindleton from 1615 to 1622, along with his con- 
gregation was charged with fifty heretical opinions.” 
They do not seem to have been prosecuted for their 
views, however. Perhaps this is another instance of the 
odd lack of concern of the episcopal hierarchy noted 
by Margaret Spufford.°’ Like Ely, Yorkshire contin- 
ued from the sixteenth through the seventeenth cen- 
tury to give refuge to radical sects. G. F. Nuttal fur- 
ther notes that there is a continuity of thought from 
the Grindletonians to the Quakers.®’ Fuller had a rare 
understanding of this phenomenon, although his simile 
may repulse the modern reader: 


In a word, as in the small-pox (pardon my plain and homely, 
but true and proper, comparison), when at first they kindly 
come forth, every one of them may severally and distinctly 
be discerned; but when once they run and matter, they break 
into another and can no longer go dividedly discovered; so 
though at first there was a real difference betwixt Familists, 
Enthusiasts, Antinomians (not to add high-flown Anabap- 
tists), in their opinions, yet (process of time plucking up the 
pales betwixt them) afterwards they did so interfere amongst 
themselves that it is almost impossible to bank and bound 
their several absurdities.*’ 


In his discussion of radical views that prepared the 


way for the Revolution, moreover, Christopher Hill 
devotes considerable attention to the Grindletonians, 
whom he thinks were a strain of Familists that con- 
tinued to be a force challenging the Calvinists through 
the 1640’s. He observes that John Webster, William 
Erbery, and Robert Towne were associated with their 
views, as were the Quakers John Camm and Francis 
Hogwill, and Thomas Bancroft himself described his 
early acceptance of their doctrines.” 


1912: pp. 214-215. 

© Theodore Sippel cites these from Rawlinson Mss 347, fol. 301, 
and 399, fol. 196, at the Bodleian Library (1920: pp. 21-24). 

°! Spufford, 1972: pp. 224-250. 

6? 1947: pp. 178-180. W. C. Braithwaite also sees the Grindle- 
tonians as a source of future Quakers (1955: pp. 24 and 546). 

63 Fuller, 2, p. 519. 

°* Hill, 1972: p. 67. 
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The case of John Hetherington (Etherington), who 
prompted Denison’s sermon on the Familists of his 
day, continued even into the period of the Revolution. 
From a prison cell shortly after the 1627 attack of 
Denison, Etherington strove to set the record straight 
and wrote two tracts describing how Denison had ar- 
rogantly refused to permit him to clarify his views in 
a private audience. Instead Denison aroused the au- 
thorities to have him sent to prison for three years. 
The indignant Etherington used this and a later tract 
to list Denison’s errors, among them that the Church 
of England taught false doctrines! In 1645 Ether- 
ington authored still another work. This was now an 
unambiguous salvo against the Familists, A Brief Dis- 
covery of the Blasphemous Doctrine of Familism. 
Was it an attempt to lay to rest any lingering suspicion 
of his own sentiments? The question is difficult, and 
he offers no clue to its answer. His description of his 
own discovery of Familists in London in the Revolu- 
tionary period, however, belongs to a later part of the 
story. 

By the 1630’s increasing pressure to enforce con- 
formity to the Church of England was evident. The 
apathy toward. Familists noted by Denison was at an 
end. Evidence of the severity with which they were 
once again regarded is shown by the imprisonment of 
Etherington, after his recantation failed to satisfy 
Denison and the authorities. Another case of this kind 
was that of Richard Laue and his wife. Laue, a tailor, 
was brought before the Court of High Commission in 
October, 1631. The archbishop and several bishops 
attacked Laue’s familistic opinions, but these he de- 
fended adroitly, quoting Scripture for Scripture. He 
emerged the verbal victor in the fray, but it was at the 
price of their graces’ patience. He and his wife were 
both sent to Bridewell, to be lodged in separate cells. 
He was sentenced to the severest discipline until the 
last day of the Court term, when he would be required 
to make his submission.™ 

In April, 1632, Laue’s wife Joan sent a petition for 
her husband’s release. The bishop interviewed her but 
refused to grant the petition. Moreover, he accused 
her of becoming pregnant while separated from her 
husband. “It is a tympani [swelling], said she. A tym- 
pani with two heels, quoth the Bishop of Lon- 
don... . 

An interesting testimony to the existence during the 
period before the Revolution of the kinds of Familists 
described by Denison is provided by the confession of 
Giles Creech, which is found among the Tanner manu- 


65 The Defense of John Etherington Against Stephen Denison 
(1641), published earlier while he was in prison, says Denison, and 
The Deeds of Dr. Denison (1642). These are reprints of the earlier 
editions, according to W. H. Kerr in “Henry Nicholas and the Fam- 
ilists’” (1955: p. 217). 

6 Samuel R. Gardiner, 1886: 39, pp. 188-189, 190-195. 

67 Thid., p. 275. 
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scripts.° In 1637, Creech, a member of the parish of 
St. Giles in the Fields and a cutler by trade, acknowl- 
edged that in the past he had been of several religions, 
Catholic and Protestant. One of the sects to which he 
belonged was the Familists of the Mountain, whom 
he described at some length. They practice commu- 
nism, he says, and all live together in a life of con- 
templation. The doctrines which he says they hold 
have a familiar ring: Heaven and hell exist in this life. 
“Heaven is when they do laugh and be merry” and 
“hell when they are in sorrow, grief, or pain.” The 
pantheistic note is again struck in their belief that 
“411 things are produced by nature.’’ Such was the 
view of the Familists of 1561. 

Creech states that he has seen some of the books 
used by the Familists to teach their views. One, he 
declares, is entitled “Ἢ. N. his Book.” No further 
description is provided. Two others he names are the 
Rule of Perfection and Theologia Germanica; neither 
of these, of course, is Niclaes’s.© Creech provides the 
names and addresses of people who have bought these 
books and explains that they have been copied out by 
a barber and a scrivener whom he also identifies. 

The Familists of the Valley are another group with 
which Creech claims acquaintance. His confession in- 
cludes a list of seven of their persuasion. They appear 
not to have been pantheists, but to have believed that 
all things were done according to the will of God. They 
and the Familists of the Mountain denied that prayer 
could be of any aid, and thus did not give God thanks 
or praise. Surprisingly, throughout his account, one 
can discern a continuity of odd themes embraced by 
various Familist branches from 1561 onward. 

Creech’s litany of sects includes a group called the 
Essentialists, led by Mrs. Dunbar, a Scot, who deny 
that there is any sin at all. Last he lists the Antino- 
mians, whose sins the Father cannot see for love of 
the Son. Fifteen names of persons belonging to this 
sect are also identified. 

Of course, the elaborate confession replete with 
names and addresses of sectarians was designed to 
lend authenticity to Creech’s claim to be reformed. 
Yet his fear for his own safety lends credence to the 
possibility that much of what he alleged could be ver- 
ified. 

The testimony of Creech, however, marks the end 


° Tanner MS 70, pp. 181-182. 

695 Theologia Germanica was an anonymous work composed by 
a priest of the Teutonic Order in the fourteenth century. The first 
printing was in 1518 under Martin Luther’s direction. It was para- 
phrased by Sebastian Franck and translated into Latin by Castellio. 
The work was continuously attributed to Niclaes and was especially 
popular in the seventeenth century when it was translated into En- 
glish. The Rules of Perfection was written by a Capuchin friar, 
William Benedict Fitch, published first in 1609 and translated into 
many languages. Both works were placed on the Index but later 
considered “orthodox.” 
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of the period in which Familists leave traces of an 
active widespread organization. In Nottinghamshire 
the archbishop’s visitation records in 1664 and 1665 
turned up only one Familist conventicle, whereas there 
were nine Quaker, seven Anabaptist, five Presbyterian, 
and three independent conventicles. Even the Fifth 
Monarchists, Papists, and Jews were credited with one 
conventicle each.” Finally, in 1687 John Evelyn men- 
tioned that some Familists appearing at court were 
heard to remark that there was still a group of them 
living in Ely. Unfortunately they have provided no 
further insight into their activities over the intervening 
years.’' From this time forward, as their numbers 
dwindled, one can only see them in the way that 
Thomas Fuller speaks of them, namely, as having fur- 
nished ideas and attitudes that were picked up by other 
groups, who naturally chose not to carry on a name 
that had earned so much public censure and pain for 
those who professed it. 


V. VESTIGES OF FAMILISM 


METAMORPHOSIS 


The pitfalls in looking for Familist descendants in 
a century in which so many radical sects existed, ex- 
pressing such a variety of views, are obvious to even 
the most intrepid adventurer. But the persistence of 
the charges “‘Familist” and “‘Familistic” flowing from 
the pens of observers of no little erudition, and the 
evidence that the group did survive till the end of the 
century, argues at least for a brief survey of the can- 
didates most often presented as Niclaes’s progeny. 

The end of the history of Familism in England is 
shrouded in almost as much mystery as the beginning. 
Intimations of their theme that man can be Godded 
with God can be discerned in many radical sects— 
from the Seekers, Ranters, and Behmenists, through 
the Quakers, even to the Antinomians of New En- 
gland—but the bloodlines are hard to discern. The 
theme blended well with new doctrines streaming in 
from the Continent, and with old ones given a new 
airing through the reprinting of spiritualist works from 
the High Middle Ages and the mid-sixteenth century. 
Some of the groups who purportedly absorbed Familist 
ideas expressed such wide-ranging convictions that it 
is difficult to define a coherent body of beliefs. A few 
of their contemporaries attempted to do so and these 
we Shall look at briefly. At the same time we shall try 
to penetrate some of the reasons for the random 
charges of Familism that were voiced. A full treatment 
of each of the sects touched on here to develop in depth 
the traces of Familism that are noticeable would re- 
quire several more books and pass beyond the im- 
mediate focus of this study. 


70G. L. Turner, 3, p. 102. 
7! 3, pp. 39-40. 
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Aside from the Grindletonians, who were often sim- 
ply called Familists, the earliest suggestion of an im- 
portant influence of the sect appears in the accounts 
of the Seekers. These individualistic spiritualists ac- 
quired followers but did not seek to develop a common 
body of theology or to organize a sect themselves. 
Ritual and hierarchy were repugnant to them, having 
observed so many varieties of these in the world that 
they concluded that the true church was yet to be 
revealed. This is what they were seeking. The confes- 
sion of 1561 mentions that members of some groups 
of the Family of Love often visited other groups in 
order “‘as they term it, to seek the Lord at those places 
where the congregation assembleth.”’ Perhaps these 
were some of the very first of the new sect of Seekers. 

The Seekers and other radical sects proliferated 
during the Revolution. Christopher Hill has demon- 
strated vividly in his studies of the era that the de- 
mocratization of the army was a catalyst to the spread 
of unorthodox views.’ He shows how the radicals 
emerged in areas where Puritanism of the moderate 
type had not firmly taken root, particularly in the 
North and West parts. Seekers were especially strong 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Bristol, 
as well as in Ely and London where previously Fam- 
ilism had been quite active.” Although there were, no 
doubt, other influences upon the Seekers, Familism 
with its emphasis on the power of the Holy Spirit to 
inform, even to transform, the life of the faithful, along 
with its tolerance of all manner of religious practices, 
was a natural breeding ground for aberrations from 
the beginning.’ Thus, it is not strange that the new 
““masterless men”’ Hill describes would turn Familist 
teachings to their own uses. Echoes of Niclaetan rhet- 
oric and clusters of his opinions are evident in many 
sermons and writings of the Seekers, whereas the in- 
stitutional aspect of the parent group was not con- 
genial nor was the name that had been so derided. 

Most prominent among those who were often re- 
ferred to as Seekers were John Everard, Giles Randall, 
John Saltmarsh, Robert Gell, Richard Sibbes, Wil- 
liam Erbery, and William Walwyn. Giles Randall was 
the target of John Etherington’s tract mentioned in 
the previous chapter. Etherington himself had been 
forced to recant his Familist opinions in the humili- 
ating scene described by Denison almost twenty years 
before. In 1645 Etherington spoke out against the 
“blasphemous doctrine of Familism” that he found 


' See particularly The World Turned Upside Down, 1972: chap- 
ters 4, 5, and 9. 

2 Rufus M. Jones, 1932: pp. 102-103; Champlin Burrage, 1912: 
1, pp. 210-215; Hill, 1972: pp. 38, 57-69. 

5 Burrage, loc. cit.; Jones suggests that influences other than Fam- 
ilist were probably Hans Denck, Thomas Miinzer, Sebastian Franck, 
Casper Schwenckfeld, Sebastian Castellio, and Dirck Coornhert 
(1932: p. 58). 
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rampant in London.* Without any reference to his own 
participation in the Family, Etherington related that 
forty years previously he knew many Familists, “great 
Doctors of Divinity. . . some great peers and persons 
of quality” and that their heresy persisted. Still teach- 
ing the doctrine at the time of his writing, he named 
besides Randall, Dr. Gell, Dr. Everer, and Dr. Portage. 
Chief among these, he said, was Randall, whose 
preaching was “ensnaring the souls of many thousands 
in London.” Randall was evidently Giles Randall, 
B.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, cited by the Star 
Chamber in 1643 for preaching Anabaptism, Famil- 
ism, and Antinomianism.° Etherington described his 
own reactions upon hearing Randall speak in a house 
in Spittle-yard near London: 


And observing the multitude of people that followed him and 
how they were affected with his doctrine, which I did plainly 
perceive was the very grounds of Familism contained in the 
writings of H. N., I here upon thought good a little to inform 
the people thereof; whereat some were much offended, and 
one mocked and said see what an old man here is, and what 
a child here is... .° 


The attempt to persuade Randall’s audience having 
failed, Etherington then tried to confront the orator 
himself and convince him of the errors of his teachings. 
He was unsuccessful in his efforts to gain a hearing 
and so chose to write his exposé as the only other 
method of combatting what he believed to be a per- 
nicious disease. His fourteen-page tract sketches clearly 
H. N.’s major teachings, culled mainly from Evan- 
gelium Regni: that H. N. is the “last trumpet” called 
to announce the judgment, that Familists are the elect 
who are to furnish “the throne of judgment” on which 
Christ will sit, and that H. N. with the Family of Love 
are ‘““Godded with God, and God manned with them.’”’ 
Etherington shows how Randall’s teachings are in ac- 
cord with most of these points, particularly regarding 
the beliefs that perfection and the resurrection are 
accomplished in this life, and that the sacraments and 


the Scriptures are to be interpreted allegorically. He 


adds that Randall also teaches one other interesting 
tenet: if the Holy Ghost lives in a person, he knows 
all things.* This is the first overt development of the 
occult implications of being Godded with God. It is 
not quite the same as Niclaes’s view of God actually 
uniting with man, but rather carries Neoplatonic over- 
tones of man’s being illumined by God in the realm 
of ideas. 

The Seeker who carried these views to fullest 


* The title of the tract is A Brief Discovery of the Blasphemous 
Doctrine of Familism. 

> Jones, 1914: p. 253. Etherington names the Familists (1645: p. 
10). 
6 Etherington, 1645: p. 1. 

ΤῊ. N.’s “doctrine” is summarized on the reverse side of the title 
page. Etherington, 1645. 

8 Ibid., pp. 2-5. 
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expression was Randall’s friend, John Everard, the 
“Dr. Everer” referred to by Etherington. Everard, 
born about 1575, held a doctor of divinity degree from 
Cambridge and was repeatedly imprisoned for his 
unorthodox opinions. He was condemned as Randall 
was on the triple charges of teaching Familism, An- 
tinomianism, and Anabaptism. Rufus Jones, who de- 
voted much study to the sects of the period, stated 
that Everard was really the founder of the English 
Seekers.” His message constantly stressed the impor- 
tance of the Spirit and he was responsible for trans- 
lating many of the spiritualist works that were attrib- 
uted to Niclaes. Theologia Germanica was one of 
these, as were works by Tauler, Franck, Denk, Nich- 
olas of Cusa, Pseudo-Dionysius, and parts of the Her- 
metic corpus, a series of occult treatises of ancient and 
mysterious origin. Jones thinks that he may have 
worked with Giles Randall on the translation of Nich- 
olas of Cusa’s De Visione Dei, and that Randall was 
also helpful in getting the translations published.'° 
Everard, like Niclaes, was wary of the scripture- 
learned, and thought that Scripture could be inter- 
preted allegorically.'' He was originally a Church of 
England divine, but became a spiritualist in mid-life. 
Strangely enough, some of the views reported of the 
early Familist sects were attributed to him also: that 
heaven and hell were experienced in this life and that 
God was in all creatures. His pantheism went far be- 
yond Niclaes’s, however, in that he thought that only 
when believers were completed by Christ in the uni- 
versal church would they become perfected. To him 
life after death consisted of becoming part of the na- 
ture of God. The position was more complex than 
Niclaes’s and was couched in Neoplatonic terms. But 
the similarities that struck the uninformed listeners 
were enough for them to classify Everard as a Familist. 
Besides, he asked his listeners not to be concerned with 
labeling the Pope Antichrist, but to look for the 
church’s enemies closer to home.'” 

Roger Brearley, the vicar of Grindleton referred to 
in the previous chapter, was also a friend of John Ev- 
erard and may have been influenced by him. They had 
much in common: Brearley believed the voice of the 
Spirit within was the key to Christian living and 


? Jones, 1932: p. 5. 

'0 Jones, 1914: p. 243. See also W. N. Kerr’s unpublished disser- 
tation, “Henry Nicholas and the Familists,” University of Edin- 
burgh, 1955, pp. 246-248. 

'' The view is fairly common: Brearley, who may have been under 
Everard’s influence, also decried academic knowledge, as did Salt- 
marsh. See Samuel Rutherford, 1648: pp. 201-202; Jones, 1932: p. 
82. William Dell said that university training for clergy did more 
harm than good, even though he was Master of Gonville-Caius— 
DNB, 5, pp. 773-775; see also Hill, 1972: p. 80. Other Cambridge- 
trained separatists agreed, among them Barrow, Harrison, Browne, 
and Greenwood, as Hugh Kearney points out (1970: pp. 71-76). 

'2 See Theodore Sippell’s discussion of Everard, 1937: pp. 6-41. 
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preaching, and he thought it was to be valued far above 
Scripture and sacraments. !? 

According to Etherington, Dr. Robert Gell was an- 
other Familist preacher. His views do show a marked 
resemblance to those of Randall and Everard, espe- 
cially on points such as immortality, the allegorical 
interpretation of Christ, and the nonexistence of 
heaven and hell.'* He was singled out as a Familist 
by Richard Baxter, too, a keen observer of seven- 
teenth-century sectarianism. !° 

Many others, in addition to Baxter and Etherington, 
lamented the rise of Familism during the period. Sam- 
uel Rutherford and Thomas Edwards expressed their 
concern, and Benjamin Bourne warned all Christians 
to be on their guard against people like Randall who 
preached dangerous doctrines of Familism: 


I present this to all you that fear God, whether Presbyterians 


or Independents, you that are for the baptism of infants or 


for the baptism of believers, that while we are involved in 
unimportant squabbles the most formidable enemy takes 
advantage of us all.'° 


Although we cannot be certain that the Familism 
reported here indicated that the sect itself was on the 
increase, we can be sure that there was a renewed 
interest in Familist ideas. Evidently taking advantage 
of the notoriety of the sect, Giles Calvert arranged for 
the printing of at least six of the nine books of Niclaes 
published over the years 1648 to 1656. This enter- 
prising publisher was responsible for printing 600 trea- 
tises of various sects from the Quakers to Fifth Mon- 
archy men. He must have anticipated an audience for 
Niclaes’s books, and found one, for he continued to 
publish them for eight years. Calvert was possibly a 
Quaker, as he was noted at one of their meetings that 
George Fox and James Nayler also attended, and he 
published about 200 of their tracts. According to the 
research of A. E. Terry, most of these treatises were 


- issued concurrently with Niclaes’s books, indicating 


that the Quakers also read Niclaes.!’ 

Some men not named in Etherington’s work, such 
as John Saltmarsh and William Walwyn, were re- 
ferred to by others as prominent Familists and Seek- 
ers. “Saltmarsh,” said Rutherford in 1648, “is now 
the chief Familist in England.”'® As proof he described 
his treatise, Sparkles of Glory, charging that it was 
but an extraction of Schwenckfeld, David George, 


'S Hill, 1972: pp. 65-67. 

'4 Gell, 1659: preface, pp. 138-139, 142, 154. 

'’ Noted by Geoffrey F. Nuttal, 1954: p. 7. 

'© Bourne, 1646: preface, pp. 6-7; Rutherford, p. 167; and Ed- 
wards, 1646: p. 25. 

17} am indebted to W. N. Kerr, op. cit., p. 246, for alerting me 
to this article about A. E. Terry’s research on Calvert, “Giles Cal- 
vert’s Publishing Career,” Journal of the Friends’ Historical Society 
35 (1938): pp. 41-49. 

'® Rutherford, 1648: p. 194. 
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H. N., and “all the Familists.”” Obviously Rutherford 
was using the term “‘Familist” in the generic sense, 
and indeed this appears to be the way in which the 
word was commonly meant. The work he referred to 
is a plea for toleration of people condemned as schis- 
matics. When Saltmarsh claimed that true Christians 
who have the seed of the Spirit in them can be found 
among Anabaptists as well as among prelates of the 
church, one hears echoes not only of Niclaes’s views 
but also of his rhetoric. This is probably what prompted 
Rutherford’s charges, for he knew Niclaes’s writings 
well. Saltmarsh spoke of “‘Tabernacle and Temple” 
as “figures” wherein “God and the glory of God ap- 
peared, and all gatherings, communions, or fellow- 
ships called churches in the Gospel were clearer types 
of this.”'? The emphasis is his, and curiously these 
words are also often used by Niclaes. A popular 
preacher in the New Model Army, Saltmarsh believed 
all men could receive God’s grace and so be released 
from the law. Recalling the phrase “baptism in a thou- 


sand tears” of an earlier Familist, he called for a 
“baptism of sufferings.” This was also a baptism of 
fire that could burn up sin and bring the penitent to 
the New Jerusalem.”? Small wonder he reminded 
Rutherford of H. N. 

William Walwyn was one who hoped to see the New 
Jerusalem actually established on earth. In the tract 
The Power of Love attributed to him he argued for 
the practice of communism, saying that it was advo- 
cated by the apostles. Communism had been asso- 
ciated with the Familists since Niclaes’s day, and the 
author of the tract claimed to be a Familist. Whether 
this was simply a pose or not is a matter of conjecture 
among historians. A year before the work was pub- 
lished Walwyn wrote derisively of a certain “German 
madman’s divinity”; even so, the preface of the Power 
of Love asserts that the nature of God is love, and that 
God’s family is the Family of Love.*! Throughout the 
tract the power of Christ’s love to perfect man is the 
dominant theme.”” In tones similar to Niclaes’s it 
pleads for toleration of all beliefs and decries learning 
for its propensity to mislead mankind. Although Wal- 
wyn was the grandson of a bishop and had a large 
library himself, he claimed that university men were 
‘“opposers of the welfare of the Commonwealth 
. . . , pleaders for absurdities in government, arguers 
for tyranny, and corrupt the judgments of their neigh- 
bors.””? The denigration of academic training became 


19 1647: p. 17. 

20 Ibid., pp. 10, 28-29, 36. See also A. L. Morton’s treatment of 
Saltmarsh and Rutherford’s assessment of him (1970: pp. 51-69). 

21 Quoted in William Haller, 1934: p. 45. Haller thinks that he 
may have meant Boehme. A. L. Morton suggests that Walwyn was 
hiding behind a mask, a persona, for in reality he was a Familist 
in his views, p. 145. 

22 Walwyn, 1643: pp. 20-29. 

3 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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a common attitude among spiritualist preachers. 

Why did Walwyn choose to write as an anonymous 
Familist? Perhaps he found the stance useful in gain- 
ing attention. He must have been familiar with Ni- 
claes’s works and he knew there was an interest in 
Familism. His more practical ambitions of initiating 
social change, however, went far beyond those of Ni- 
claes, who was more concerned with spiritual states. 
Walwyn criticized the Seekers’ attitude of waiting 
until the church was restored. Both he and Saltmarsh 
were pacifists, but they thought war was justified if 
it ushered in the “new order of love.’* Their stand 
is reminiscent of Romsey’s report of Familist attitudes 
in the 1580’s, already discussed in chapter 4. 

Christopher Hill has argued for the influence of 
Familist thought on the minds of many revolution- 
aries, and one of those whom he thinks may have been 
affected by it is John Milton. Hill conjectures that 
Milton might have come upon Familists in Colnbrook, 
a center of radical activity during the years Milton 
spent in the Horton area.” In any event, the poet was 
very much aware of Familist views, and although he 
may not actually have embraced them, he did defend 
the sect in The Reason of Church Government of 
1642. There he compared the attacks on Familists to 
the persecution of the early Christians.” 

W.N. Kerr, in his unpublished study of the Family 
of Love, also emphasizes the importance of Familist 
influence on the radicals of the Revolution. While al- 
lowing that these men may not have been Familists 
themselves, he maintains that they certainly knew and 
absorbed the group’s doctrines. Most of them, like 
Saltmarsh, Dell, Erbery, and Sibbes, believed in the 
“Age of the Spirit” that was expected by German 
mystics and preached by H. N.?’ 

Some of the radicals acquired an unsavory repu- 
tation, which Richard Sibbes pointed out was one of 
the dangers of carrying the doctrine of “free grace” 
too far. ““We have an error crept in amongst some of 
the meaner, ignorant sort of people,” he wrote, that 
once pardoned from sin God sees no more sin in them. 
Those “who falsely smooth themselves in this wicked 
sensual conceit’ are doomed to great disappoint- 
ment.” 

The people most apt to carry Antinomianism to ex- 
tremes were the Ranters. This abusive term was ap- 
plied to them because some of them believed that full- 
mouthed oaths could be voiced without fear since God 
had sanctified them. Even more than the Seekers they 
were varied in their beliefs and highly individualistic, 
disdaining formal organization. Generally they be- 


4 A. L. Morton, p. 69. 


25 1977: pp. 95-97. 
26 Milton, 1, p. 788. 
2” Kerr, pp. 272-284. 
78 1862: 2, p. 316. 
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lieved in “free grace” and held that the gift of the 
Spirit furnished them with an inner light, which they 
thought should guide all their actions. They were 
pantheists, holding that God pervaded all things; some 
even rejected the moral law and hell, denied the di- 
vinity of Christ, and the validity of the Scriptures. 
They seem to have had less education and to have 
come from less comfortable backgrounds than the 
Seekers. A. L. Morton thinks that the excesses re- 
ported of the Ranters was a reaction against the smug 
Puritanism they found around them. Most were ex- 
tremely left-wing in their politics as well as in their 
theology.” 

The similarities of these Ranter beliefs to those re- 
ported of early Familists is apparent, and it did not 
escape their critics. A. L. Morton’s valuable study of 
the Ranters has shown clearly the variety of their 
views and their relationship to other sects. Again, 
Ranters flourished in the areas where other extremists 
had dwelt before them: Lancashire and Yorkshire, the 
Midlands, East Anglia, Bristol, and Dorset.*° Another 
of the reasons Ranters were frequently associated with 
Familists was because many indulged themselves in 
that ‘“‘sensual conceit” referred to by Richard Sibbes. 
Some were quite blatant in their indulgence in revels 
of the flesh, bringing to mind the reputation gained 
by some Familists. From its inception, of course, the 
name “Family of Love’ was an invitation to wit and 
fantasy, and seventeenth-century pundits responded 
as trenchantly as did those of the sixteenth century. 
Jonathan Swift shows how easily the elision of Fam- 
ilist to Ranter could be made in his Tale of a Tub. 
This brief history of fanaticism mentions that there 
were some fanatics known as the “Family of Love, 
Sweet Singers of Israel.”*' The “Sweet Singers” was 
Swift’s tongue-in-cheek name for the Ranters. 

But the Ranters claimed many more privileges than 
those reported of the most brazen Familists. Some 
Ranters thought that nothing should belong to anyone 
exclusively, so that all wives were everyone’s wives. 
(As we shall see, the Puritans of New England referred 
to this as a Familist doctrine.) Lawrence Clarkson 
wrote that “light and darkness are both alike’; thus 
the “Devil is God, hell is heaven, sin holiness, dam- 
nation salvation.” Clarkson’s belief that man is part 
of God and flows into him at death as a river into an 
ocean reminded some listeners of the Familists.*? An- 
other Ranter, Jacob Bauthumley, taught that hell was 
a state of mind or conscience.”? 


29 A. L. Morton, pp. 70-80. 

3°G. F. 5. Ellens, 1971: 40, p. 93. 

31 Pp. 286-287. 

32, A. L. Morton, p. 77, quoting from Clarkson’s A Single Eye 
(1650). 

33 Ibid., p. 74, from Bauthumley’s The Light and Dark Side of 
God (1650). | 
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Abiezer Coppe was responsible for some of the more 
bizarre of Ranter views. Speaking about the necessity 
of real spirituality in the believer and the unimport- 
ance of outward shows of religion, he blustered: 


Kisses are numbered among transgressors—base things— 
well! By base hellish swearing and cursing. . . and by base 
impudent kisses . . . my plaguey holiness hath been con- 
founded and thrown into the lake of fire and brimstone.** 


A proto-Ranter, then, must have been the inspira- 
tion behind the odd piece entitled A Description of 
the Sect called the Familie of Love published in 
1641.*° The tract purports to be an account of the true 
experience of Mrs. Susanna Snow as it was related to 
a certain Mr. Ybder of Magdalen Hall, ‘‘a most rev- 
erend Divine.” The unsuspecting girl was curious 
about the Family of Love and visited one of their 
meetings in a field near a village in Surrey. She heard 
their leader, a poet, preach to an audience of about 
a hundred people, using an obscene verse from Vergil 
as his text. After the service the elder singled out 
Mistress Susanna and accompanied her to dinner. On 
the way back he seduced her. 

The story sounds much like some of the antics re- 
ported of Ranters. Familists were generally more se- 
cretive about their meetings and would hardly have 
been familiar with Vergil’s writings. Regardless, the 
name Familist was continuously linked to licentious 
conduct. In his Heresiography (1645), Ephraim Pagitt 
reported that “The Familists talk of love and being 
in love, and nothing but love, but their love turneth 
into lust... .”°° And Henry More, who wrote the 
scholarly refutation of Niclaes’s doctrine discussed 
earlier, also authored a scurrilous personal attack on 
Niclaes. He was evidently building on a story told by 
John Rogers in Displaying that Niclaes had seduced 
his cousin, who was living with him and his wife. More 
stated that Niclaes was a “pimp” rather than “a true 
instructor in holy mysteries,” for he had “suspicious 
females” in his house and lived 


splendidly and deliciously above his rank noted for his crim- 
son satin doublet and other correspondent habiliments, as 
also for his large looking glass, wherein he often contem- 
plated his whole begodded humanity; and composing his long 
beard, and stroking down his satin sides might strut in ad- 
miration of himself.*’ 


Rogers mentioned in passing that Niclaes was said to 
have a crimson doublet, and the reference to the glass 
was probably a play upon Niclaes’s Glass of Righ- 


*4 Tbid., p. 80, from Coppe’s A Fiery Flying Roll (1649). 

55 The tract is in the British Library and appears in The Harleian 
Miscellany (1745: 3, pp. 540-542). See my discussion of the im- 
plications of such literature, “The Family of Love and English Crit- 
ics” (1975: pp. 35-52). 

36 Pagitt, 1645a: p. 82. 

37 More, 1708: 7, pp. ii, 258. 
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teousness. Even More, the Cambridge Platonist, who 
was practiced in close theological argument, could not 
resist the temptation to make emotional capital of such 
material. 

Like the Seekers and Ranters, the Behmenists 
showed some kinship with Familists, albeit more in 
general outlook than in particulars. Jacob Boehme, a 
Silesian shoemaker born about the time of Niclaes’s 
death, also acquired a group of English disciples. In- 
fluenced by Luther, Schwenckfeld, and Franck, he was 
an occult mystic whose ideas were often associated 
with astrology. He believed that God created the 
universe from a matrix beyond time, and that when 
man received divine light it could illumine his mind 
and enable him to intuit universal truths. By studying 
his own soul, a microcosm of the universe, man could 
learn the universal signatures in all nature: plants, 
metals, and minerals. In this way he could derive 
cures. The influence of Paracelsus is obvious here, and 
like Paracelsus, Boehme thought of sulphur as the 
basic energy in the universe, mercury as intelligence, 
and salt as substance.*® 

Chief among Boehme’s followers were Dr. John 
Pordage, mentioned by Etherington, and John Spar- 
row, who, along with John Ellistone, translated all of 
Boehme’s writings into English in the years between 
1647 and 1661.°° The Behmenists were frequently 
called Familists, which led to the practice of linking 
Familism with the alchemical movement. Similarities 
between some points of Boehme’s writings and Ni- 
claes’s tenets seem to have been the cause, and it is 
entirely possible that followers of Boehme found some 
further support for their theology in Niclaes. Also the 
reverse may have been true, as Keith Thomas suggests 
in his study of the relations between magic and reli- 
gion. Familists might have seen astrological knowl- 
edge as a practical science that would allow them to 
possess the philosophers’ stone.*® Arcane wisdom 
would seem to be, after all, the practical advantage 
of being Godded with God. In support of his contention 
Thomas quotes Benjamin Bourne’s tract on Familism, 
discussed earlier in this chapter, where Bourne makes 
the claim that Familists believe “that by the knowl- 
edge of astrology and the strength of reason, they shall 
be able to conquer over the whole world as Goliath 
made account to conquer over David.’’*! Thomas men- 
tions a number of Familists who were interested in 
astrology, among whom was Robert Gell, who deliv- 
ered several sermons for the Society of Astrologers.” 


8 Jones, 1914: pp. 51, 154-155, 174-175. 

59 Ibid., pp. 222-230. 

1971: p. 376. 

411 have completed the partial reference in Keith Thomas, p. 376, 
from Bourne, The Description and Confutation, fol. T;. 

42 Ibid., p. 376. He notes also that John Everard was a Familist 
and an hermeticist, p. 270. See also G. F. Nuttal’s discussion of 
Behmenists in ‘‘James Nayler” (1954: pp. 3-7). 
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In his treatment of Behmenist ideas, Thomas might 
have included also the notion of Giles Randall that 
a man could know all things after being illumined by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Certainly Niclaes’s theology lent itself to occult in- 
terpretation, but whether the individuals studied by 
Thomas really considered themselves Niclaes’s follow- 
ers, Familists in the original sense, is unclear. Some 
parallel points of view and rumors are all that we can 
discern. No writings of professed “‘little ones”’ claiming 
occult enlightenment because of being Godded with 
God have come to light. Rather, the extent to which 
the beliefs of Portage and other Behmenists can be 
called “‘Familistic’” depends simply on their common 
agreement concerning the power of the illumination 
of the Holy Spirit. There is nothing in Niclaes’s teach- 
ings or in the writings of his acknowledged followers 
that would suggest that he or they applied their illu- 
mination to the inanimate world. Niclaes, after all, 
based his theology on the claim of personal revelation. 
Boehme’s disciples proceeded from a theoretical stand- 
point, that given this ontological view of the universe 
the revelation of the Holy Spirit would bring knowl- 
edge of the secrets of nature. Niclaes emphasized the 
spiritual illumination that leads to perfection, Boehme, 
the spiritual illumination that leads to knowledge. 


A REMOTE STRAIN 


This survey of various progeny attributed to H. N. 
must contain some discussion of what observers con- 
sidered a strain of Familism that disrupted for a time 
the colonists of New England: the “‘Antinomians,” led 
by Anne Hutchinson. The term itself was applied to 
those who thought that the justified believer was no 
longer subject to the law. The reason for claiming that 
the New England group were also Familists is not 
difficult to conjecture. Perfectionism was the word 
most frequently used in England for the same error— 
a common complaint against Niclaes’s teachings. Al- 
though this was not Anne Hutchinson’s precise view, 
it was said to follow her position that justification and 
not sanctification was the keystone of the Gospel. The 
charges of Antinomianism and Familism were to be- 
come useful in the battle of the more moderate Pu- 
ritans of the Bay Colony to discredit Hutchinson and 
her disciples. Englishmen watched the development 
of the controversy with great interest also and used 
the incidence of supposed Familism and Antinomi- 
anism to further their own ends in working out their 
problems of church government following the Revo- 
lution.” 


43 David D. Hall, 1968: pp. 396-437. This excellent documentary 
history reprints the major documents and early printed works related 
to the controversy. The collection was very helpful in leading me to 
the original documents, which I have verified. Citations to Hall are 
included for convenience of the reader throughout my discussion of 
the Antinomians. 
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That the leader of the group should be a woman is 
an interesting phenomenon. She was not quite a 
woman preacher, although her close friend Mary Dyer 
became one in her Quaker period. Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
difficulties began when she met with a group of family 
members and friends to discuss the implications of the 
sermons they had listened to the previous day, a seem- 
ingly innocent practice. The discussions, however, soon 
became so lively and provocative that they attracted 
a large crowd of enthusiasts. One of these was the 
governor, Sir Harry Vane. The discussions evolyed 
into a full-scale debate between the radical spiritu- 
alists led by Mrs. Hutchinson and the moderate Pu- 
ritans championed by several ministers of the colony 
and John Winthrop. Known as the Antinomian Con- 
troversy, it rocked Massachusetts from 1636 to 1638, 
issuing in a struggle for political supremacy. The cat- 
alyst for the whole affair was the campaign of John 
Cotton, a teacher of the congregation at Boston, to 
raise the spiritual consciousness of the town through 
his sermons. He emphasized the necessity of the 
anointment of grace, implying the relative unimport- 
ance of pious behavior and raising questions about the 
relationship of faith to grace. His friend, Anne Hutch- 
inson, had been an admiring disciple of Cotton in 
England even before she emigrated to Boston with her 
husband and family after Cotton became established 
there. Her belief in Cotton’s insights concerning the 
meaning of grace and faith led her to expound elo- 
quently on subtle points and to maintain that Cotton, 
almost alone, was preaching a “covenant of grace,” 
while others favored a covenant of works—a stance 
she condemned as fraught with legalism and papism.* 
The point ultimately became an embarrassment for 
Cotton and forced him to retreat to a safer position. 

Fanning the issue into flames was the Fast-Day ser- 
mon of John Wheelwright on January 19, 1637. Newly 
come to the colony, he was a brother-in-law of Anne 
Hutchinson and shared many of her opinions. Fasting, 
he said, was not meant for the disciples and those who 
have seen Jesus, but it was for those whom Christ had 
not yet entered. The saved have no need for a burden 
of works and they should oppose all those who are 
enemies of the truth like threshing instruments or- 
dained to “beat the hills as chaff.” The rhetoric was 
inflammatory and deliberately calculated to “cause a 
combustion in the Church and Commonwealth.”*° 

A series of hearings and trials of the major figures 
in the controversy removed the quarrel from the the- 
ological into the political realm, and the governor, who 
was sympathetic to Wheelwright and Hutchinson, was 
forced from office. He was succeeded by John Winth- 


“Emery Battis traces the origins of the participants in the con- 
troversy and analyzes their motivation. His narrative is a vivid evo- 
cation of the confrontation between the spiritualists and the mod- 
erate Puritans (Saints and Sectaries, 1962). 

45 The sermon is in Hall, pp. 153-169. 
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rop, who immediately took action to preserve order, 
restore “orthodox” Puritanism, and avoid what he con- 
sidered an incipient insurrection. Hearings for Mrs. 
Hutchinson and John Cotton, together with trials of 
Wheelwright, Hutchinson, and some of her disciples, 
aired the issues and solidified the positions. The most 
extreme supporter of the Antinomians was Samuel 
Gorton, who appeared only briefly in the colony before 
he was forced to leave because of his radical opinions. 
In public comments and letters Gorton proclaimed 
views that sounded very much like those reported of 
some Familists. He said that sacraments were of little 
value, sermons but “tales,” and that Christ was but 
a shadow and resemblance of what happened “sub- 
stantially” in every Christian bringing him to God’s 
perfection.*° Man “‘could see himself to be personally 
Christ, God-Man,” said Gorton, according to one 
commentator.*’ Another recognized his doctrines as 
originating from his “grand leader Henry Nichols.”’*® 

As for Cotton, he held that conduct could not affect 
salvation. Salvation was not conditional; rather the 
elect were born to be saved.*” Cotton expressed the 
view that only when Christ entered man and his soul 
became “alive in Christ’ was there any assurance of 
his salvation.*° He spoke also of the ‘indwelling of the 
person of the Holy Ghost in the believer.”°! Later, 
Cotton modified such views in discussions with the 
elders and said that Christ did not actually become 
part of the believer. He continued, however, to differ 
with the other ministers over their insistence that faith 
could precede grace. Faith was part of Christ’s gift 
of grace and could not precede that gift, he felt. Grace 
caused a quickening of faith that resulted in good 
works. So, for Cotton, works proceeded from faith but 
they were not alone evidence of justification. In a re- 
cent work dealing with the Antinomian crisis William 
Stoever points out that both Hutchinson’s and Cot- 
ton’s views reflect the same extremism found in En- 
gland at the time. He says that they had much in 
common with the English Familists of the 1570’s and 
John Saltmarsh of the 1640’s.°? 

Anne Hutchinson espoused more radical views; 
some definitively carried the scent of that Familism 
so deplored in England. She found it impossible to 


46 Edward Winslow, 1916: pp. 5-7, 36, 49. 

47 Edward Johnson, 1654: p. 186. 

48 Nathaniel Morton, 1669: pp. 108-110. 

 Battis, pp. 31-35; see the early collection of documents by 
Charles Francis Adams, Antinomianism in the Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, 1636-1638 (1894); and his Three Episodes of Mas- 
sachusetts History (1892). The latter discusses Cotton’s views (1, 
p. 435). 

°° John Cotton’s response to Peter Bulkeley, Hall, p. 38. 

“1 Adams, 1893: 1, p. 418, quoting Cotton. 

>? On Cotton see Hall, pp. 19-20 and 44-59, from Sixteene Ques- 
tions of Serious and Necessary Consequence (1644). Stoever’s com- 
ment is in A Faire and Easie Way to Heaven (1978: p. 233, note 
13). See his discussion of Familism and the Antinomians, pp. 163- 
174. 
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accommodate to the beliefs of the elders, and even to 
Mr. Cotton as his position hardened. The primary 
source of contention was one that appears often in the 
literature of Familism, that the Holy Spirit dwells 
within the reborn person so that he can become per- 
fected in this life. The experience of the gift of the 
Spirit brought assurance of salvation: only those who 
had it would be saved. Going even further than Fam- 
ilists, she thought that the gift came unconditionally; 
neither repentance nor faith preceded the bestowal of 
grace. Preparation to receive it was unnecessary.” 

Another point of controversy was the Antinomians’ 
view that personal revelation should be valued over 
Scripture, and that allegorical interpretations of the 
Word through the prompting of the Spirit were valu- 
able. Thomas Shepard, the leader of the new church 
in Cambridge, appeared to be warning Cotton about 
this dangerous practice in a letter in which he refers 
to the Familists’ belief that Scripture was a stimulus 
for ‘‘superlative raptures.”°* Cotton replied that he too 
was familiar with the Familists, and that he knew a 
“ringleader of the sect, Mr. Townes of Nottingham- 
shire,” who taught that scripture learning could only 
take one so far but that a more perfect way existed.” 
Cotton was too wary to fall into the same trap as Anne 
Hutchinson. His ideas differed from the Familists’, 
since for him the working of the Spirit brought pri- 
marily an assurance of being saved. Familists thought 
that the Spirit could reveal truth. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
on the other hand, claimed that she received direct 
revelation. She dismayed her audience at the trial 
when she began to recount the instructions God had 
given her.°° 

During the examinations Mrs. Hutchinson defended 
some of her opinions tenaciously. She declared, for 
example, that she did not believe in the resurrection 
of the earthly body, and that in fact the resurrection 
did not occur at judgment but in our union with Christ. 
Mr. Cotton tried to show her that such a view denied 
the principles of Christian faith. The position was 
Familistic, a point her interrogators tried to capitalize 
on by linking it to a condonement of libertinism. Rev. 
Mr. Davenport, one of her examiners, challenged her 
saying that if the “resurrection be past, then marriage 
is past. . . , then if there be any union between man 


ἡ John Winthrop, 1825: 1, pp. 211-213, 221-222, and 239. See 
also Thomas Welde’s preface to his edition of Winthrop’s A Short 
Story (1644); the catalog of errors which follows the preface includes 
eight of a Familistic cast. Hall reprints this edition, pp. 201-310, 
and Adams discusses the issues in Three Episodes, 1, pp. 402-418, 
and 492-502. 

°4 Shepard to Cotton, Cotton Mss, par. III, 4, Prince Collection, 
Boston Public Library (Hall, p. 28). 

"5 Cotton to Shepard, Cotton Mss (Hall, pp. 32-33). 

“6 Hall, pp. 311-348, reprints the examination at which this came 
to light from Thomas Hutchinson’s History of the Colony and Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts Bay (1767). Hutchinson was Anne’s great- 
great-grandson. See also Battis’s account, pp. 202-203. 
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and woman, it is not by marriage but by way of com- 
munity”—which was the Familists’ ‘‘foul, filthy, and 
abominable opinion.”°’ Mrs. Hutchinson quickly de- 
nied holding any such opinion. 

Emery Battis sheds some light on the source of these 
Antinomian attitudes by tracing the Hutchinsons’ 
Origins to an area of Lincolnshire where Grindleton- 
ianism was in the air. He reports that Anne admitted 
to being impressed by a woman Familist preacher of 
Ely whom she had heard about.°*® Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
staunchest followers were also from Lincolnshire, so 
that one cannot help but wonder whether the ground 
for the views that grew so luxuriantly for a short time 
in New England had not been prepared beforehand 
by Familist teachings. This certainly was the feeling 
of Governor Winthrop as expressed in his account of 
the controversy, A Short Story of the Rise, reign, and 
ruine of Antinomians, Familists & Libertines. (The 
work was republished with a new preface by one of 
the ministers who aided in the interrogations, Thomas 
Welde.) Winthrop defends the actions of the court in 
attempting to eradicate the Antinomian threat: 


We may justly fear in these churches in New England how- 
soever that many that now adhere to these Familistical 
opinions, are indeed truly godly, and (no doubt) shall per- 
severe so to the end, yet the next generation, which shall be 
trained up under such doctrines, will be in great danger to 
prove plain Familists and Schismatics.~° 


It is ironic that Winthrop should describe the group 
as “truly godly.” What must have impressed him was 
that Mrs. Hutchinson and others of her group exhib- 
ited an intense concern with the spiritual life and prob- 
ably were sincere in their attempt to demonstrate that 
they had indeed been visited by the Holy Spirit. How- 
ever, she and her most loyal followers were banished 
from the colony. For five years she and her family 
attempted to find a haven for themselves, first in 
Rhode Island, then, after her husband died, wandering 
to a wild region bordering Long Island Sound. There 
Anne, along with five of her children, were massacred 
by the Indians in the summer of 1643.°° Commenting 
on the event in his own preface to the Short Story, 
Thomas Welde remarked: 


I never heard that the Indians in those parts did ever before 
this commit the like outrage upon any one family, or families, 
and therefore God’s hand is the more apparently seen herein, 
to pick out this woeful woman to make her and those be- 
longing to her an unheard of heavy example of their cruelty 
above all others.°! 


"7 Battis, p. 239, quoting from Adams, 1894: pp. 299-302. 

Ὁ Battis, p. 43, and note 15, discusses her acquaintance with Fam- 
ilism. The core group of her followers is also traced, pp. 258-259. 

*? Welde and Winthrop, p. 43, quoted by Hall, p. 279. 

© Battis, p. 248. 

®' See Hall, p. 218. 
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HENRY MORE AND LADY CONWAY’S CIRCLE 


The ascription of Familist heresies to the Antino- 
mians of New England was a phenomenon repeated 
with the Quakers in the mother country at a later date. 
Henry More’s demonstration that Niclaes’s errors 
were incorporated in some Quaker teachings was dis- 
cussed previously, but the milieu in which this may 
have happened 15 brought to life when his own personal 
experience with the appeal of Niclaes’s teachings is 
considered. His friendship with the brilliant Lady 
Conway and his concern for her spiritual welfare as 
she explored various mystical avenues is apparent in 
their correspondence. The strange admixture of spir- 
itualist doctrines that was in the air in the last half 
of the seventeenth century emerges significantly in the 
letters.°? 

Lady Conway was a remarkable woman who seems 
to have captivated More by her inquiring mind. She 
learned Latin and Greek on her own, knew ancient 
and medieval philosophy, and was conversant with 
most of the religious and philosophical questions of 
the day. Her brother John, who was once a pupil of 
More at Cambridge, was responsible for introducing 
the two. Suffering a mysterious malady that gave her 
great pain most of her life, she lived out her days at 
Ragley Hall from whence she carried on a large and 
fascinating correspondence with many famous people. 
She first wrote to More asking his help in understand- 
ing Descartes, and their letters continued over the 
years. Eventually her interest in spiritualist writings 
led her to send a book she had found most intriguing 
to More for his evaluation. In June of 1669 he wrote: 


This is to inform your ladyship that I have received the Spec- 
ulum Justitiae [The Glass of Righteousness] which Mrs. 
Foxcroft mentioned in her letter. For which I return your 
Ladyship much thanks. . . . I find there the language is a 
little more hard than I fancied it would be, but the Intro- 
duction to the Glasse being translated into English, which 
I have, by reading them together, I shall with ease be able 
to go through the Glasse itself after 1 have read the Intro- 
duction.©? 


More went on to say that although he was not opposed 
to reading the work, he detested the “ungodly and 
imposturous religion of the Papists,” and that he could 
not do as H. N. did and write an apology for the 
Mass.” 

The source of Lady Conway’s copy of the Glass was 
evidently her friend Mrs. Foxcroft, who was be- 
queathed several works by Niclaes and Boehme. More 


62 Most of my observations about Lady Conway and the More 
correspondence are based on Marjorie Hope Nicholson’s edition of 
her letters in Conway Letters, 1930. 

43 Nicholson, p. 295. 

* Ibid., p. 296. The work he refers to on the Mass is probably 
part of the Second Exhortation; see chapter 3, above, for a descrip- 
tion. 
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wrote to Mrs. Foxcroft regarding Niclaes: 


His Terra Pacis is the very best of his writings that I have 
met with. But it is of no higher reach than may be resolved 
into ordinary poetry in prose... . . As goodly as he looks he 
is an infidel or pagan canting in scripture phrases and in 
outward dress and term of our Christian religion, really un- 
dermining the ancient Apostolic truth thereof. . .© 


Of the two, More thought that Boehme was “the better 
person and has more of God in him.” He and the 
““most modern and ancient Puritans” have more per- 
fection in them than H. N. and the Quakers, although 
they condemn the Puritans “hugely.” He adds that he 
has “traced their madness and hypocrisy so much”’ in 
his writings that he need not continue further.” 

More’s own brand of Platonism has some affinities 
with mystical aspects of Niclaes’s doctrine. Perhaps 
this is what initially encouraged the Cambridge phi- 
losopher to read Niclaes more closely than he might 
have done simply out of friendship. The stronger ele- 
ments of Platonism that occur in Boehme were evi- 
dently expressed in terms more acceptable theologi- 
cally to him. Boehme’s preoccupation with the divine 
impulse that permeates nature is not vastly unlike 
More’s belief in a “spirit of nature” that infuses all 
of the universe. 

Lady Conway’s interest in Boehme was shared by 
another of her correspondents, Thomas Bromley. The 
latter was one of Dr. Pordage’s disciples and published 
a tract exhibiting a remarkable closeness to Niclaes’s 
views. He spoke of the soul’s “advance towards per- 
fection” to the point where it enjoys “‘almost a con- 
tinual apprehension of the presence of God, and An- 
gels,” and that in this state Jesus “is many times 
personally present, infusing the tincture of his glorified 
body into the heart . . .°’ This sounds little different 
from being Godded with God. 

Two months after More’s first letter thanking her 
for the copy of the Glass, he wrote to Lady Conway 
to say that he had just read the second introductory 
piece to the work, the Figure, and also the first book 
of the Glass itself. He complained that he had hoped 
that H. N. would be better reading, but he had to 
admit that some parts of the book pleased him. Many 
others, he added quickly, were “rude and silly above 
all measure.”’ He vowed that he would continue with 
the reading if she wished, but “I am certain I shall 
never change my opinion of him, that he is a mere 
mock-prophet, and not divinely inspired.” Later he 
told her, evidently in response to a query of hers, that 
it would take too much time to explain in a letter why 
the Quakers were descended from H. N. He said that 
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he believed that Quakers were Papists too. His dislike 
of what he thought to be a sensual element in Niclaes’s 
writings is again apparent in his remark that Niclaes 
wanted to curb ritual but permitted carnal impulse to 
““srow very profuse, and luxuriant in its external ob- 
jects of expression.” In one of his theological trea- 
tises, More developed this point further, citing, of all 
things, Niclaes’s Glass of Righteousness, Book 5, 
chapter 26, where H. N. lamented the fact that some 
have come “‘to spy out their liberty” and admonished 
men and women for being shy with each other. Thus 
More must have eventually finished reading the work, 
fortunately finding more ammunition to use against 
the Familists.”° 

Two years later More still demonstrated consider- 
able concern about Lady Conway’s preoccupation with 
the Quakers, an interest which ultimately led to her 
joining the sect. He wrote to her of the great similar- 
ities of Quaker beliefs to those of Niclaes, especially 
in regard to the afterlife. To make his warnings more 
impressive, he told her about the personal experience 
of an acquaintance of his, “ἃ bishop’s son.” His friend 
lived in a town where there were many Familists and 
one of them, a female disciple, told him that nothing 
comes after this life. The man also reported that Quak- 
ers believe that “that which came from God went to 
God again.” More added that this was what H. N. 
said in his Epistles.’' The intermingling of the sects 
themselves, both in location and in association of ideas, 
is graphically illustrated throughout this correspon- 
dence. 

The warnings to Lady Conway had little effect, 
partially, perhaps, because of the influence of two 
other friends who came to visit her: George Keith, a 
Quaker, and Franciscus Mercury van Helmont, a fas- 
cinating dabbler in many enthusiasms, who became 
her physician. He flirted with cabbalism, the Rosicru- 
cians, and the Paracelsians, and then, during his as- 
sociation with Lady Conway, with the Quakers.” 

In a letter to More in 1675, Lady Conway defended 
George Fox’s reputation against the charge of being 
a Familist. She told him that it was true that Fox 
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knew Rice John (Rhys Jones, a Ranter) and went to 
hear him, but that Fox was not a member of his con- 
gregation nor “infected by what you call Familism, 
though some simple people amongst them” may have 
expressed such views.’ In his reply More attempted 
to soothe her, saying that he has found some Quakers 
to be better than he has pictured them, but that some 
were “Familistical.”” He begged her not to join the 
sect and urged her to tell van Helmont not to adopt 
their “garb in Hall’ or to use their speech.’”* Later, 
resuming a tougher stance, he wrote that she might 
be making a hasty judgment if she assumed that Quak- 
ers were not influenced by Familism. “The carriage 
of James Nayler, who was then at least equal with 
Fox, is to me a demonstration how much at least many 
of them were tinctured with Familism.” He added that 
in London a man who had become a Familist had told 
him that “these very Familists that he was acquainted 
withall, the number of about twenty, was downright 
Quakers as soon as that form appeared.” Furthermore, 
in some points the group was still Familistic although 
it may have moved nearer to “Apostolic Christ- 
ianity.”’”° 

To the last onslaught Lady Conway replied respect- 
fully with undaunted simplicity, “I pray God give us 
all a clear discerning between melancholy enthusiasm 
and true inspiration that we may not be imposed on 
to believe a lie.” Then she observed that she did not 
like Quakers’ “rusticity”’ but she could not help but 
admire their “principles and practices.’ After fur- 
ther study and conversations with George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, and Robert Barclay, she joined the sect. 
She died comforted in her new-found faith on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1679. 

The purpose of treating this widening disagreement 
between friends in such detail is by now obvious. It 
affords a “‘case history” of that very situation de- 
scribed vividly by Fuller with his “homely” metaphor 
of the smallpox phenomenon, quoted in the last chap- 
ter, and it serves as a fitting introduction to the Quak- 
ers, who, so many observers argued, were a direct out- 
growth of the Familists. 


THE QUAKERS 


Other voices were joined to Henry More’s in the 
chorus of condemnation of the Familism of Quakers. 
Henry Hallywell, a fellow of Christ’s College who later 
became a vicar in Sussex, wrote a trenchant compar- 
ison of the two sects in An Account of Familism as 
itis Practiced by the Quakers."’ Using Niclaes’s books 
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and Quaker writings, he demonstrated their common 
elements. Where Niclaes spoke of the “true light and 
regeneration of birth into this state, Jesus Christ, and 
he is nowhere else,” Thomas Foster, a Quaker, re- 
ferred to the state of “Christ within” as “‘man’s true 
light to walk by. . . the spirit of Christ in man is the 
true light and guide. . . .””* Hallywell was particu- 
larly incensed with the Quakers’ Familistic view that 
there are continuing operations of the Spirit that can 
open to them the same kind of revelations as those 
that guided John the Baptist, Jesus, and the Apostles. 
“Α Quaker Book” in fact declares: 


We believe by the same gift of grace that there are several 
ministrations and several operations of [the Spirit] . . . and 
by this Spirit were the Scriptures given forth and the holy 
men of God did speak, prophesy, preach, and pray as they 
were moved... .”° 


Hallywell said that Foster also viewed immortality 
as H. N. did, seeing the second coming as spiritual 
and eternal life as a state of the soul. In the same vein 
George Fox held that “the soul is a part of the essence 
of God.’®° 

Agreeing with More’s observation, Hallywell noted 
that perfectionism was another of their errors, and 
that both denied the importance of sacraments, Scrip- 
ture, and the Sabbath. The Quakers, like the Famil- 
ists, concealed their mysteries from “the new made 
proselytes. . .”°' (Another similarity which he missed 
is pointed out by G. F. Nuttal, viz., that Quakers, like 
the Familists, had female ministers. )** 

The central point of similarity mentioned in almost 
all critiques is the emphasis of Quakers and Familists 
on the action of the Spirit within. This is a point well 
taken, for even the phrase associated with the Quakers, 
the “inner light,” 1s adumbrated by Niclaes. He be- 
lieved that ““we become. . . with the clearness of his 
Godly light . . . godded or made conformable in a 
goodwilling spirit to upright righteousness. . .”*? In 
the third song of his Cantica, moreover, he states: 


God’s light will hid no longer be 

But riseth now most clear to see 

And from within doth lighten such 
Whole hearts God’s love do favor much: 
Do favor much. 


George Fox also constantly emphasized the “that- 
of-God” in man and thought it more vital to man’s 
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salvation than the Scripture.** In his Journal he urges 
his followers to attend to the voice within: “You will 
say . . . ‘Christ saith this and the apostles say this’: 
but what canst thou say? Are the Scriptures true by 
the same Spirit in you which gave them forth in the 
holy ancients?’’®’ So convincing is the textual evidence 
alone that it is difficult to believe Fox was uninflu- 
enced by Niclaes. Significantly, he owned one of the 
few copies of Niclaes’s Glass of Righteousness and, 
though it is doubtful that he could read Low German, 
it is not inconceivable that some of his friends made 
the book serviceable to him.** Persuasive too is the 
fact that the areas in which Quakers became estab- 
lished were areas where Familism was strong.®’ The 
spiritual attitudes fostered by Niclaes were precisely 
those upon which Fox built his church, and so Fox’s 
teachings would be congenial to those with Familist 
backgrounds. 


Charles Leslie, a leading critic of the Quakers, lends 
further support to the view that Quakers built upon 
the foundation laid by Familists. In his Snake in the 
Grass, published in 1698, he draws direct parallels 
between Familist and Quaker teachings; to underscore 
their similarities he relates that as he writes he has 
before him sundry books of H. N. given him by a 
Quaker friend. The friend had remarked that he did 
not believe that there was anything in the books that 
was wrong or “superfluous,” but found H. N’s writings 
““excellent.’®* 


Still there are no names that furnish final proof, no 
lists of Quakers who admitted to having been Fam- 
ilists, while there are those who acknowledged being 
Seekers or Grindletonians. Apparently there was 
enough evidence, however, to convince the Quaker 
scholar Rufus Jones. In his insightful essay on the 
Family of Love he concludes with the statement that 
Familists 


had for more than a hundred years maintained in England 
a steady testimony to the spiritual nature of religion, to the 
fact of a Divine Light and Life in the soul, and to the un- 
importance of outward forms and ordinances in companion 
with the inward experience of God’s Presence. . . . Their 
organization was cumbersome, their religious books were 
over-mystical and hard to penetrate, and their teaching on 
‘perfection’ open to dangerous application. Those weaknesses 
of system kept them from becoming a powerful people. By 
the middle of the century the Quakers with clearer insight 
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and far wiser leadership were presenting all that was valuable 
in the Family of Love.® 


Again, G. F. Nuttal, who has written extensively 
on the Puritans and the Quakers, believes that Richard 
Baxter was right in his observation that the Quakers 
were Familistic, but he adds that what was true of the 
Quakers in their early stages had changed by 1665. 
He shows that James Nayler for a time believed that 
Christ was a type, just as Familists were said to view 
him, and that one could be “totally inhabited by 
Christ” so as not to sin. Later Nayler realized his 
mistake, and recognized the need for continuous cor- 
rection and weeding out of sin.”’ This is the point, for 
Nuttal, that separates the Quaker from the Familist. 
He is evidently unaware that Niclaes came to the same 
conclusion as Nayler over a hundred years earlier, 
though not all of his disciples seem to have followed 
the prophet in this. As a final point, Nuttal records 
yet another significant difference between the Quakers 
and the Familists—their willingness to suffer for their 
convictions. George Fox was no Nicodemite; he never 
fled, nor denied his beliefs.”' 

The mid-seventeenth century evidently was a period 
when Familist groups existed in various forms: a few 
branches using Niclaes’s writings and some of the rit- 
ual apparently carried on the tradition of the contem- 
plative life he outlined; others probably gave up read- 
ing his works or observing the ceremonies, and began 
to form or to join the Seekers, Baptists, and Quakers 
when these emerged as separate sects. William Penn 
described just such a milieu in his preface to George 
Fox’s Journal, where he traced the development of the 
Quaker movement. He observed that through the cen- 
turies true believers had struggled to maintain their 
faith in the power of the Spirit. They, like John, were 
dependent on the Spirit of God to guide them, not on 
the human spirit. 


These people were called Seekers by some and the Family 
of Love by others, they sometimes met together not formally 
to pray or preach, at appointed times or places . . . but 
waited together in silence as anything rose in any one of 
their minds, that they thought savored of a divine spring, so 
they sometimes spoke.” 


How like Niclaes’s was his terminology and his 
message when he discussed the beliefs of the Friends. 
All shared the conviction that Jesus Christ was in- 
tended to 


deliver them from the servitude of a ceremonious and im- 
perfect dispensation by knowing the realities of those mys- 
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terious representations in themselves. In this time the law 
was written on stone, the temple built with hands attended 
with an outward priesthood and external rites and ceremo- 
nies, that were shadows of the good things that were to come, 
and were only to serve till the Seed came, or the more ex- 
cellent and general manifestation of Christ.. . . [Then the] 
Day-star began to rise in the Hearts of believers, giving unto 
them the knowledge of God in the Face or appearance of his 
Son Christ Jesus... . Then Signs, types, and shadows fled 
away.”? 


This is what Niclaes had preached, that ceremonies 
would no longer be necessary when the unshrouded 
face of God was seen in the service of love. To the 
disciples of H. N., Quaker teachings must have 
sounded like the culmination of Niclaes’s promises.”* 

There are of course many more passages in Fox, 
Nayler, and Penn that might be used to demonstrate 
anew what the seventeenth-century authors showed 
of the parallels between the two sects. For the purposes 
of this study, however, it seems needless to develop 
the comparison further. 

At least one branch of Familists lingered on in En- 
gland until the end of the century. An account of what 
seem to have been authentic members of the Family 
of Love was given by John Evelyn in his Diary. He 
said that they made an appearance at court on June 
16, 1687, to address the king, and the latter greeted 
them courteously. When asked about their form of 
worship they responded that it was their custom to 
read the Scriptures and to preach. They mentioned 
that there were few of them left, three score in all, 
and that most of these lived in the Isle of Ely. Ob- 
servers noted that they resembled “refined Quakers.” 

The account is indeed a far cry from the passionate 
disapproval the Familists had inspired at court a cen- 
tury earlier. Daniel Defoe may have been referring to 
this vestige of the sect in his Advice to all Parties of 
1705 when he described England as the most divided 
nation in Europe, including thirty-three or thirty-four 
sorts of religion: “there are Christians and Jews 
... Deists . . . Adamites, Sweet-singers, Enthusi- 
asts, Families of Love... .”’° By 1725 John Strype 
observed that the sect was extinct. A friend, he said, 
had told him that less than twenty years before there 
was “but one of the Family of Love alive, and he was 
an old man.’’”’ 

The passing of the Family of Love is not unusual 
in itself. What is remarkable is that it lived as long 
as it did. There seemingly was little to sustain it in the 
face of determined opposition of the crown and later 
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Puritan divines. Its doctrine could not be espoused 
openly by Protestants—Niclaes had defended the 
Mass and the pope—and of course even secret Cath- 
olics would eschew it because of its condemnation by 
the Council of Trent. At first the wealth of Familist 
writings vivified the sect, being instruments for awak- 
ening interest and proselytizing. But ironically the very 
availability of the writings worked to the advantage 
of the authorities. Here were H. N.’s heretical doc- 
trines, set forth baldly, to be summarily refuted by 
minds trained to recognize and combat error. The ig- 
norant and the impressionable could generally be led 
back to the fold. The books were also an aid to ex- 
posing the closet-Familist who attempted to preserve 
them. The campaign of suppression seemed to work 
for a time. But the insidious belief that outward acts 
were not significant, that ceremonies only foreshad- 
owed the deeper truth, while the heart housed the es- 
sential reality of salvation, was the key to their clan- 
destine survival. Beneath superficial conformity the 
kernel of Niclaes’s message was passed on. It com- 
forted those who listened to believe that they could 
be Godded with God and live forever in his love. 

The message appealed to the untutored, to the con- 
fused, and to contemplative types who were tired of 
disputations that brought no peace of soul. With 
H. N. they could rise above the haggling of the “‘scrip- 
ture-learned.”” The Familist was not dependent on 
man’s authority either, even H. N.’s, for every man 
could receive revelation from the inner light. Thus a 
new stability was furnished by Niclaes’s teach- 
ings about the service of love. It freed his disciples 
from the “law’—Mosaic, Roman, Anglican, or Pres- 
byterian. 

It seems fitting that Niclaes’s “little ones” would 
be absorbed into the Quaker movement. Familists who 
understood his teachings would be prompted to live 
as if they had indeed been “Godded with God,” as 
Niclaes thought.”® This was the mature doctrine of the 
inner light as well. Rufus Jones does seem to have 
assayed the transformation accurately when he re- 
marked that the Quakers preserved “all that was valu- 
able in the Family of Love.” Even the name, Friends, 
might be seen as a new version, a paler reflection, of 
the Family of Love. 


APPENDIX 1 


DEPOSITION OF TWO FAMILISTS, 1561 


[The testimony of two Familists below is a tran- 
scription of the Loseley manuscript L.B. 98. Much of 
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the text was published by John Rogers in his Dis- 
playing of 1578, with the main exception of three 
paragraphs. These omissions have been indicated with 
an asterisk in the following reading. ] 


The answers of Thomas Chaundeler of Wonersh, 
clothier and Robert Sterete of Dunsfold, clerk, made 
unto me William More, Guildford, the 28th of May 
1561, touching their knowledge of certain sectaries 
and of their doctrine and practices and wicked devices 
as hereafter ensueth. First generally they be all un- 
learned, saving that some of them can read English 
and that not very perfectly. And of them that so can 
read they have chosen bishops, elders, and deacons. 


Thomas Chaundlers, his mark Robert Sterete 


The bishops, elders or deacons do call those that be 
of their sect together, by the name of a congregation 
into one of their disciple’s houses, which they also call 
a Raabe, where they commonly meet to the number 
of 30 or above, and there then their bishop or deacon 
doth read unto the congregation the Scriptures, ex- 
pounding the same according to his own fancy. 


Τ, Ὁ, Robert Sterete 


When every person shall be received into their con- 
gregation, they cause all the brethren to assemble and 
the bishop or elder doth declare unto the new elected 
both that if he will be content that all his goods shall 
be in common amongst the rest of his brethren he shall 
be received; whereunto, he answering, “Yea,” then he 
is admitted with a kiss; viz. all the company both men 
and women kisseth him one after another. 


T. C.[In the margin] Robert Sterete hath heard this 


At their meetings, either to receive new brethren or 
to read the Scriptures, they all have meat, drink and 
lodging at the cost and charges of the owner of the 
house whom they call a Raabe, and there they do 
remain as long as he hath good victuals for them: 
whereby they do sometimes lose their Raabe, seeing 
himself so surcharged with them. 


TC: Robert Sterete 


They are called together and in the night time and 
commonly to such houses as be far from neighbors, 
one of them doth always warn another and when they 
come to the house of meeting, they knock at the [door], 


saying, “Here is a brother in Christ, or a sister in 
[Christ]’’. 


Ἐς. Robert Sterete 


They lodge both men and women in one chamber to- 
gether at their said general time of meeting. 


T. C. [In the margin] I have heard this, Robert Sterete 
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When they all be together, before their bishop, elder, 
or deacon will read the Scriptures unto them, he said 
these words, “‘All ye that are as yet but weak, and 
not come to perfection, withdraw yourselves awhile 
and pray that you may be made worthy thereof.” 
Whereupon those weaklings do repair into one other 
place, and be not partakers of the doctrine that then 
shall be taught. But afterwards, as the bishop, elder, 
or deacon sees them from themselves, they shall be 
received to hear the doctrine. 


hee OF Robert Sterete 


The elders must not speak, the bishop being in place, 
nor the deacon in the presence of any of them. 


i ee Ge Robert Sterete 


The bishop or elder doth always tell his congregation 
that he hath more to teach them so that he doth con- 
tinually feed them with expectation of new matters. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


Generally one of the congregation is inhibited to speak 
or declare anything that he learneth until he be ad- 
mitted so to do, and if he do, he shall be excommun- 
icated and but with great repentance again received. 


es @ Robert Sterete 


They used at their assemblies to pronounce a general 
curse in Queen Mary’s time against all those that were 
partakers of the service in the church then used, and 
did excommunicate such of their sect as they knew 
faltered therein, who could not again be restored with- 
Out great repentance and humble suite. 


TG, Robert Sterete 


In the beginning of Queen Mary’s reign they were so 
precise as they would not then come to the church, 
thinking it damnable so to do, but when one year after 
they were changed from that opinion openly declaring 
to their brethren that they were all bound to come to 
the church and to do outwardly all such things as the 
law required them at their hands upon pain of dam- 
nation, although inwardly they did profess the con- 
trary. 


Ee. Robert Sterete 


They cannot abide any of their sect to pray but those 
that be new received brethren, whom they call weak- 
lings, thinking it a great fault to the rest, whom they 
affirm to be perfect, to pray unto God as though they 
were importunate, troublers and vexers of him, having 
no need so to do. 


Lo. Robert Sterete 
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They scorn all those that say, ““Good Lord, have mercy 
upon us, miserable sinners,” saying, “They that so say, 
declare themselves never to amend, but still to be 
miserable sinners,’’ whereas we do live perfectly and 
sin not. 


Le. Robert Sterete 
They may not say “God speed,” “God morrow,” or 
““God even,” but to those that be of their sect and to 
others they say “‘speed,” “morrow,” or “den.” 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


They may not say “God save anything,” for they af- 
firm that all things are ruled by nature and not directly 
by God. 


TG. Robert Sterete 


They did prohibit bearing of weapons but at the 
length, perceiving themselves to be noted and marked 
for the same, they have allowed the bearing of staves. 


ΤῸ: Robert Sterete 


When a question is demanded of any of them they do 
of order stay a great while or they do answer and 
commonly their first word shall be “surely,” or “‘so.” 


oe Ba Robert Sterete 


They may answer to every demandment not being one 
of their sect in such sort as they think shall best please 
him, for they say they are bound to deal truly with 
no man in word or deed, that is not of their congre- 
gation, alleging that he is no neighbor and that there- 
fore they may abuse him at their pleasure. 


ToC. Robert Sterete 


They say they may be subtle and lie for the Holy 
Ghost was subtle. 


TC. Robert Sterete 
*When their wives are to be delivered of child, they 
must use the help of none other, but of those that be 
of their sect; so that sometime the women are delivered 
in the fields, for that they would eschew the coming 
of others unto them, as one of them was having no 
woman with her, but two men which were with her 
at her travail, as was well known. 


Τοῖς: Robert Sterete 
If any of their sect doth die, the wife or husband that 
overliveth must marry again with one of their con- 
gregation, or else the offense is great. The marriage 
is made by the brethren who bringeth them together, 
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sometimes that dwell above 100 miles asunder. As for 
example, Thomas Chaundeler of Wonersh, in the 
County of Surrey, had his wife fetched out of the Isle 
of Ely by two of the congregation, the man and the 
woman being utter strangers before they came to- 
gether to be married. 


TC Robert Sterete 


They do divorce again themselves asunder if they can- 
not agree before certain of the congregation as the 
said Chaundler and his wife did upon a misliking after 
they had lived one year married together. 


ὁ ΜΑ͂Σ Ge Robert Sterete 
*The wife may go, and usually doth so, a month and 
more at her pleasure with one of the congregation 
from her husband to learne and, as they terme it, to 
seek the Lord at those places where the congregation 
assembleth, and her husband all the time of her ab- 
sence knoweth not where she be even till she do tell 
him at her return, which must come of herself without 
compulsion. 


Te. Robert Sterete 


*The wife in her own house will mislike to lie in bed 
with her husband if she have a brother present, but 
will have two beds in one chamber, the one for her 
brother, the other for herself, and her husband to be 
lodged in another chamber; she must put on her 
brother’s cover on his bed and be serviceable unto him, 
but very strangely to use her husband, a brother being 
in place, as, for example, the said Chaundler and his 
wife. 


T. C. [In margin] this I have heard, Robert Sterete 


Their bishops, elders, and deacons doth teach to their 
disciples that they ought to do whatsoever the spirit 
moveth them unto. For this spirit, as they say, never 
moveth them to any evil. 


ΤΟ. Robert Sterete 


Whosoever is not of their sect, they account as a beast 
that hath no soul and shall yield no account for his 
doings, but as a beast shall die and not rise again in 
body or soul, and to prove that they allege a place out 
of Esdras, that who is not of God shall be as a drop 
of water that falleth from the house and cometh to 
nothing. 


Τ. Ge Robert Sterete 


They hold that he which is one of their congregation, 
is either as perfect as Christ or else a very devil. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 
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They hold it is lawful to do whatsoever the higher 
powers commandeth to be done though it be against 
the commandments of God, and for that they allege 
the words of Saint Peter, “Submit yourselves to the 
ordinance of the higher powers.” 


Τ.-- Robert Sterete 


They deny that Christ is equal with God the Father 
in His Godhead upon this part of Scripture, ““My Fa- 
ther is greater than I.” 


Lac. Robert Sterete 


It is odius for them to say “God the Son,” for they 
deny him to be God, as aforesaid. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


They deny the Trinity, scorning them that say, “God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, 
as though by saying of those words, they should affirm 
to be three Gods. 


ie Ga Robert Sterete 


They hold that no man should be baptized before he 
be of the age of 30 years. And therefore have divers 
of them been baptized at that years and upwards. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


They hold that every man ought first to be in an error 
before he can come to the knowledge of the truth. 


i oa Oe Robert Sterete 


They say that as Christ raised the dead, cleansed the 
leper, gave sight to the blind, and walked on the 
waters, so do they. 


fl heat Gy Robert Sterete 


They hold heaven and hell to be present in this world 
amongst us, and that there is none other, and for proof 
thereof they allege the 17th of Matthew of Christ 
transfiguration, that as the cloud remained Peter did 
see Elias and Moses. So if the cloud were removed 
away both heaven and hell should be visible unto us. 


Ὁ Robert Sterete 


They hold that they are bound to give alms to none 
other persons but to those of their sect, and if they do, 
they give their alms to the devil. 


TC: Robert Sterete 
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They hold that they ought not to bury the dead upon 
this place of Scripture, “Let the dead bury the dead.” 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


They hold that they should so provide that if one do 
perish all should perish so that every one of them 
should reach him with his goods that decays. 


TC: Robert Sterete 


They hold that none ought to receive the Sacrament 
before he receiveth their whole ordinances, as first he 
must be admitted with a kiss, then his feet must be 
washed, he must be baptized, then hands laid on him, 
and so receive. 


1:Ὁ: Robert Sterete 


They hold the Pope’s service and this service now used 
in the church to be naught and yet to be by them used, 
as free in the Lord to whom nothing is unclean. 


ΤῸ; Robert Sterete 


They hold that all men that are not of their congre- 
gation, as revolted from them to be dead. 


TC. Robert Sterete 


They hold that no bishop or minister should remain 
still in one place, but that they ought to be always 
wandering from country to country. 


Te: Robert Sterete 


They hold that the Angels Gabriel, Raphael, and oth- 
ers were born of women. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


They hold that they ought not to say David’s Psalms 
as prayers, for that they are righteous and without sin. 


Te; Robert Sterete 


They hold there ought to be no Sabbath Day, but that 
all days should be alike and for that matter they allege 
the “Son of Man is Lord over the Sabbath Day.” 


TG. Robert Sterete 


They hold that as God made heaven and earth by 
Jesus Christ viz., the Word, so he saved it by them. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 
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They hold themselves to be Marys and say that Christ 
is come forth in their flesh even as he came forth of 
the Virgin Mary. 


ΤΟ. Robert Sterete 


They hold that there was a world before Adam’s time 
as there is now. 


Eve, Robert Sterete 
They hold that they ought to keep silence amongst 
themselves and that the liberty they have in the Lord 
may not be espied out of others. 


Το Robert Sterete 
They hold that no man should be put to death for his 
opinions and therefore they condemn Mr. Cranmer 
and Mr. Rydley for burning Joan of Kent. 


71... Robert Sterete 


They cannot abide any exposition of the Scriptures 
but their own, conferring one place of Scripture with 
another and so to say their minds of it without any 
other body’s exposition. 


aC. Robert Sterete 
They brag very much of their own sincere lives, jus- 
tifying themselves, saying, ““Mark how purely we live.” 


Τίς: Robert Sterete 
If any of them be convented for his opinions and doth 
deny the same by open recantation, he takes that to 
be a glory unto him; as though he hath suffered per- 
secution in this doing, and yet still inwardly main- 
taining the same opinions. 


Toe. Robert Sterete 
If they have anything to do touching the ordering of 
their temporal things, they must do it by advice, as 
to ask counsel of [elders]; viz. they must [go] to one 
of their bishops or elders and to ask of [their] counsel 
what he shall do, and that he must know. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 


When they give their alms, there is a hat, set by the 
bishop or elder upon a table; and then every one of 
the congregation doth put under the hat that he is 
disposed to give; all which money cometh to the 
bishop’s or elder’s hands, and so the same is by him 
or them distributed as they will; but to whom, none 
other of the congregation knoweth. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 
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They have certain slights amongst them to answer to 
every question that shall be of them demanded with 
deceiving the demandment. As for example: if one of 
them be demanded, how he believeth in the Trinity, 
he will answer, “I am to learn of you,” and so provoke 
the demandment to show his opinion therein, which 
done, he will then say, “‘and I do believe so,” by which 
words he meaneth he believeth the demandment, saith 
as he thinketh, but not that he thinketh so. 


TC Robert Sterete 


They do decree all men to be infants that are under 
the age of 30 years. So that if they be demanded 
whether an infant ought to be baptized, they answer 
“Yea,” meaning thereby that he is an infant until he 
attain those years as aforesaid, at which time he ought 
to be baptized and not before. 


he, Robert Sterete 
Their bishops and elders doth minister the sacrament 
amongst them and doth marry, &. 


TC: Robert Sterete 
Their bishops, elders, and deacons do increase in 
wealth, but their disciples become poor and fall to 
[misery ]. 


1. Robert Sterete 


There be of the congregation in divers places of the 
realm which do assemble together, as in the Isle of 
Ely, Essex, Berkshire, Sussex, Surrey, Hampshire, 
Devonshire, and London. 


TG, Robert Sterete 


David Oram, joiner, besides Basingstoke, in Hamp- 
shire, a bishop, whom they do call “the apple of God’s 
eye,” he was before my Lord the Bishop of London 
that now is and by him made to recant his erroneous 
opinions at Wonersh and Guilford in Surrey. 


1-ὕ0. Robert Sterete 


Thomas Allen of Wonersh, mercer, who in like manner 
was before my Lord of London and by him made also 
to recant, he did bear a faggot in the Queen’s days 
that dead is and the like opinion he is an elder. 


Tce. Robert Sterete 


Henrike, a Dutchman, the head of all the congrega- 
tion, he is permanent in no place, but still wandereth 
to visit his flock. 


T. C. Robert Sterete 
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There is a shoemaker that followeth the court, a 
Dutchman, he is. . . a blackman, his name we know 
not, he is an elder anda. . . teller of news unto them. 


LC. Robert Sterete 


John Gryffyne of Lockwood in the parish of Green, 
mercer, within the County of Essex. He is an elder, 
and a common marriage . . . and keepeth strange 
women in his house. . . cometh from divers places, 


and now he. . . from Ely for fear of excommunica- 
tion. 
ΤῸ: Robert Sterete 
APPENDIX 2 
A PROCLAMATION AGAINST THE SECTARIES OF THE FAMILY OF 
LOVE, 1580 


[This proclamation of Queen Elizabeth appears in 
Edward Cardwell, ed. 1844. Documentary Analysis 
of the Reformed Church of England (Oxford) 1, pp. 
451-453. ] 


By the queen. 


Whereas by report of sundry of the bishops of this 
realm, and others, having cure of souls, the queen’s 
majesty is informed, that in sundry places of her said 
realm, in their several dioceses, there are certain per- 
sons who do secretly in corners make privy assemblies 
of divers simple unlearned people, and after they have 
craftily and hypocritically allured them to esteem 
them to be more holy and perfect men than others are, 
they do then teach them damnable heresies, directly 
contrary to divers of the principal articles of our belief 
and Christian faith, and in some parts so absurd and 
fanatical, as by feigning to themselves a monstrous 
new kind of speech never found in the scriptures, nor 
in ancient father or writer of Christ’s church, by which 
they do move ignorant and simple people at the first 
rather to marvel at them, than to understand them; 
but yet to colour their sect withal, they name them- 
selves to be of the Family of Love, and then as many 
as shall be allowed by them to be of that family, to 
be elect and saved, and all others, of which church 
soever they be, to be rejected and damned. And from 
that upon conventing of some of them before the bish- 
ops and ordinaries, it is found that the ground of their 
sect is maintained by certain lewd, heretical, and se- 
ditious books, first made in the Dutch tongue, and 
lately translated into English, and printed beyond the 
seas, and secretly brought over into the realm, the 
author whereof they name H. N. without yielding to 
him upon their examination any other name, in whose 
name they have certainly books set forth, called, 
“Evangelium regni, or a joyful message of the king- 
dom; Documental sentences; The prophecy of the 
spirit of love; A publishing of peace upon the earth,” 
and such like. And considering also it is found, that 
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these sectaries hold opinion, that they may before any 
magistrate ecclesiastical or temporal, or any other 
person not being professed to be of their sect, (which 
they term the “Family of Love’’) by oath or otherwise 
deny any thing for their advantage, so as though many 
of them are well known to be teachers and spreaders 
abroad of these dangerous and damnable sects, yet by 
their own confession they cannot be condemned, 
whereby they are more dangerous in any Christian 
realm; therefore her majesty being very sorry to see 
so great an evil, by the malice of the devil first begun 
and practised in other countries, to be now brought 
into this her realm, and that by her bishops and or- 
dinaries she understandeth it very requisite, not only 
to have these dangerous heretics and sectaries to be 
severely punished, but that also all other means be 
used by her majesty’s royal authority, which is given 
her of God to defend Christ’s church, to root them out 
from further infecting of her realm; she hath thought 
meet and convenient, and so by this her proclamation 
she willeth and commandeth, that all her officers and 
ministers temporal, shall in all their several vocations, 
assist the archbishops and bishops of her realm, and 
all other persons ecclesiastical, having cure of souls, 
to search out all persons duly suspected to be either 
teachers or professors of the foresaid damnable sects, 
and by all good means to proceed severely against 
them, being found culpable, by order of the laws either 
ecclesiastical or temporal; and that also search may 
be made in all places suspected for the books and 
writings maintaining the said heresies and sects, and 
them to destroy and burn. And wheresoever such 
books shall be found after the publication hereof, in 
custody of any person, other than such as the ordi- 
naries shall permit, to the intent to peruse the same 
for confutation thereof, the same persons to be at- 
tached and committed to close prison, there to remain, 
or otherwise by law to be condemned, until the same 
shall be purged and cleared of the same heresies, or 
shall recant the same, and be thought meet by the 
ordinary of the place to be delivered. And that who- 
soever in this realm shall either print, or bring, or 
cause to be brought into this realm any of the said 
books, the same persons to be attached and committed 
to prison, and to receive such bodily punishment and 
other mulct as fautors of damnable heresies. And to 
the execution hereof her majesty chargeth all her of- 
ficers, and ministers, both ecclesiastical and temporal, 
to have special regard, as they will answer not only 
afore God, whose glory and truth is by these damnable 
sects greatly sought to be defaced; but also will avoid 
her majesty’s indignation, which in such cases as these 
are, they ought not to escape, if they shall be found 
negligent and careless in the execution of their au- 
thorities. Given at our manor of Richmond the third 
of October, in the two and twentieth year of our reign. 


God save the queen. 
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APPENDIX 3 


AN EXAMINATION OF FAMILISTS BY THE BISHOP OF ELY, 1580 


The examination of certain of the Family of Love abiding at 
Wisbech and there about, taken by my Lord of Ely, Doctor Brydg- 
water, his Chancellor, Dr. Goad, and Dr. Fulke, Doctor in Divinity, 
and Mr. Greenham, the 3, 4, and 5 of October 1580. 


[Gonville-Caius College Manuscript Fol. 53/30] 


Blessed be God the Father of Jesus Christ, that by his 
Holy Spirit, he hath wrought in her majesty and your 
honors such a prudent care and wise zeal to suppress 
this damnable sort of heretics. I beseech him for his 
Christ his sake to increase the said grace in her maj- 
esty and your honors and that they may shine as the 
light which shineth more and more until the full day. 
Then shall my country find increase and continuance 
of much health in such a Deborah and in the multitude 
of such counsellors. Then I being full of days shall say 
with my father Simeon, “Lord now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace;” et ut sequitur in eadem sen- 
tentia, notum enim est carmen. Thus am I bold to 
make your Lordships privy of some part of the joy of 
mine heart which was brought to me by your letter 
dated the last of October. 

My chancellor, Doctor Bridgewater, hearing that 
certain of Wisbech were inclined to that sect, presently 
appointed a court there to be kept; at which court by 
diligent search and conference with the vicar and 
churchwardens of Wisbech, he had intelligence that 
these persons, viz. Thomas Pierson, John Bourne, John 
Maye, George Reeve and his wife, John Baynard and 
his wife, Margaret Colevill, William Deaton, and John 
Tytterington were vehemently suspected to be follow- 
ers of H. N. and favorers of the opinions of the Family 
of Love, whom, after they had appeared before him 
he enjoined them to make their like appearance before 
me the third of October last past, which they did ac- 
cordingly, at which time with the attendance of Dr. 
Goade, Dr. Fulke, Dr. Bridgewater my Chancellor and 
Mr. Greenham, I proceeded to their further exami- 
nation as following. 

Thomas Piersonne, yeoman and the wealthiest of 
the company, before he was sent for conveyed himself 
away as it is thought to London, a place whither such 
as he is and especially the Papists use to resort. 

The others when they appeared before us we used 
first gently and lovingly with certain questions trying 
their wits, their knowledge in the scriptures, and their 
dispositions on religion, and when on this last we found 
them to be wavering and not plainly dealing, I caused 
an oath to be ministered unto them to answer truly 
to such interrogatories as should be offered unto them; 
when we could no more prevail with interrogations, 
we showed them certaine false and absurd doctrines 
of H. N. which they answered in the end so to be; 
then we drew certaine articles wherein we set down 
the direct denials of certain heretical opinions of 
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H. N. and the contrary truths unto them whereunto 
they subscribed as appeareth in the end of this their 
examination; afterward as they cleared themselves or 
were found faulty, we enjoined them the like upon 
declaration of their doings before in Wisbech church 
because they had offended the simple. 

First, John Bourne, a glover in the said Wisbech, 
accounted the chief and principal of these sectaries 
was in examination two days together; the first day 
he was very obstinate and wilfull and would confess 
nothing, no nor upon his oath, but denied those things 
which afterwards he both willingly confessed and also 
recanted, and so was taken in a manifest perjury, and 
lying, dissembling the truth altogether and so stub- 
bornly continuing upon frowardness he refused to take 
any sustenance all the first day and also the sec- 
ond day till night. 

1. Being asked whether he stood wellwilling to the 
doctrine of H. N. he answered very boldly and doubt- 
fully that he knew not what I meant, neither would 
he condemn him, the said H. N., to be a miserable 
sinner, neither knew he whether he were a man or not, 
neither would he confesse that a regenerate or illu- 
minate might be a miserable sinner. 

2. He could not tell whether the said man were 
homo novus or not or whether these letters H. N. 
might not be understood to be of the same sort and 
to be interpreted as “a’’ and “‘w” in the Apocalypse. 

3. He would not deny H. N because those letters 
are often repeated in the scriptures, and so in denying 
the said letters H and N, he feared that he should 
deny the most part of the scriptures. 

4. He standeth fearful to deny H. N., lest there 
should be more in it than he understood or could com- 
prehend. 

5. Being required to confess that part of H. N. 
which denieth the resurrection to be erroneous he 
would not. 

6. He favoreth the doctrine of H. N. so far as it 
agreeth with the word of God, but he will not ac- 
knowledge any of his doctrine to be against the word 
of God. 

7. The Family of Love is not the true and Catholic 
Church nor any part of the same; he would not ac- 
knowledge this to be true. 

8. Being asked whether he would say upon his oath 
that he were no disciple of H. N., nor wellwiller, he 
answered coldly he was not, but he would not set his 
hand to it. 

Being thus examined there could no relenting nor 
plain dealing be found in him until the end, after he 
had been closely committed and charged. Next the 
rest of his sect at the time examined had confessed 
diverse things against him, and fearing much the send- 
ing of him up to the Counsel of Commissioners, he 
yielded in all points as followeth: 

1. First he confessed that he had hidden many 
books of H. N. behind a chimney in his kitchen, some 
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in his dye house under a hassock, others in a wool 
chamber between a bench and a wall, namely the fol- 
lowing: the Prophety of the Spirit of Love, two land 
books, otherwise called the Spiritual Jerusalem, the 
Evangely, the Documental Sentences, the Proverbs or 
dark speeches, the XIth Epistle of H. N., an Interlude 
of H. N., Elidad and Fidelitas, and many other books, 
whereof divers were written and divers others, which 
willingly of his own accord confessed and delivered 
unto my servant whom I sent to his house with him 
for that purpose. 

2. Being further demanded what moved him to like 
so well of that sect as he had done, he answered to 
this effect, that he thought both the magistrates of the 
realm and also the learned divines for the most part 
had favored that opinion. The magistrates, because 
the books of H. N. were not called in by proclamation 
nor otherwise forbidden to be used; the divines, for 
that none that he knew had written against H. N., but 
two or three, viz. Knewstub, Wilkinson and Rogers. 

3. That touching perfection to be without sin, he 
did think that in time, he might have attained there- 
unto in this life. 

4. He confessed that he had erred about the res- 
urrection of the flesh. 

5. He also confessed that after he had embraced 
that doctrine, he delivered his name in writing to one 
Jones, an elder in the Family, who promised him to 
carry it to H. N. who should register him in the book 
of life, which he believed was done. 

6. He confessed that whosoever cometh to the Fam- 
ily of Love must forget all that he had learned before. 

7. Further, he confessed that obscureness of the 
doctrine must not be declared unto them by any con- 
ference with men, but revealed unto them from God, 
and to be found and understood among themselves. 

Thus upon conference he saw how he had been de- 
ceived and did of himself fall down upon his knees 
before me and my assistants and others, desiring us 
all to pray for him; and being sent to Cambridge for 
further instruction and there being confessed withall 
by divers preachers he showed himself very glad, and 
divers times thanked God that he had been called to 
examination, whereby he came to see his former er- 
rors. 

John Baynard, barber, John Tytterington, yeoman, 
and William Deaton, shoemaker, were all three in one 
degree very great companions with Bourne and con- 
fessed that they heard him read of the books of H. N. 
They showed themselves to have been conversant in 
the scripture, but they denied all the opinions of 
H. N. with whom we thought good thus to deal, that 
they should subscribe unto the articles which here in 
the end we have set down, and openly purge themselves 
in the Church of Wisbech, whither they were hardly 
drawn, but in the end they yielded, and gave their 
consent thereunto. Because this kind of people used 
to deny all things without conscience, although we had 
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some hope of them, yet we thought it not safe because 
they were vehemently suspected that they should thus 
purge themselves, thinking this to the true hearted to 
be a testimony of their innocency and that it should 
repress the evil minded, or otherwise more lay them 
open, if afterward they offended. And that others 
seeing their evil conscience might the more beware of 
them. 

John May, oatmeal maker of good ability, took the 
oath willingly, answered the questions asked him 
somewhat directly, confessed nothing whereby he 
must be justly charged (his accuser being suspected 
of me to accuse him of malice), dismissed him, yet 
because he had been a familiar companion of Bourne 
and the others, I tooke a bond of him as of the rest. 

Margaret Colevill, widow and gentlewoman dwell- 
ing at Elunech [?], a mile beyond Wisbech, being dealt 
with as before, confessed that she had heard Bourne, 
Allyn and Reeve read certain books of H. N. She 
confessed also that perfection might be attained unto 
in this life, that the last trump was blown, that the 
body did arise again in this life, and that the wicked 
should not rise again in their bodies unto condemna- 
tion. Besides she said that the Virgin Mary sinned not, 
after that she had born Christ, neither David after he 
was chosen a man after God his own heart. She dealt 
doubly and yet fearfully with us a good while, showing 
herself to be very desirous of knowledge but as yet 
very ignorant because she could not read and heard 
both the scriptures corruptly and corrupt books by 
deceivers read unto her. She acknowledged very freely 
and heartily always that she was a miserable sinner, 
whereby it appeared that she was but a novice, which 
when we perceived we referred her unto conference 
with Mr. Greenham, who gently and lovingly confuted 
her errors by the scriptures, and by the same he proved 
the contrary truths. She, by degrees, yielded and in 
the end freely gave up her book, acknowledged her 
errors, with many tears before sufficient witnesses. 

George Reeve, being old and very sickly, and there- 
fore unable to come unto me with the rest, was con- 
ferred withall by Mr. Dr. Fulke at his home in Wis- 
bech. He denied the resurrection of the flesh in the 
life to come, and stood in the same, and being at length 
soundly confuted, he yielded and acknowledged his 
errors and otherwise defied and accursed H. N., and 
thereunto set his hand and mark. His wife, laboring 
of a languishing and dangerous disease, utterly refused 
to swear and would confess nothing at all. 

John Baynard his wife remaineth yet unexamined 
because (as I was testified by credible persons) she lay 
so extremely sick that she could neither come unto me 
with the rest, neither able to be examined in her own 
house by reason of her weakness. Sed quod differtur 
aufertur; she shall be examined hereafter. 

Here follow the subscriptions of such as were before 
examined unto such articles as were exhibited unto 
them. 
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I, John Bourne, do confess and acknowledge in my 
conscience that the books of H. N. namely the first 
Exhortation to his children, the Evangely, the Docu- 
mentall Sentences, and the Proverbs, and whatsoever 
be else of the same author that I have seen, are wicked 
heretical and blasphemous. And therefore I do deny 
and accurse from my heart both the said H. N. and 
his doctrine and will be ready whensoever I shall be 
required, in open place or places, to do and testify the 
same unto the world. 


By me, John Bourne 


We whose names are underwritten do acknowledge 
and confess that we neither are, neither yet by God 
his grace do intend to be disciples, followers, or well- 
willers of H. N. the author of the book called the 
Exhortation to the Family of Love, and the eldest of 
the elders in the household of love, but we do renounce 
and defy him and his doctrine with all our heart, in 
witness whereof we have set our hands or marks. 


John Bourne John Maye 
John Baynard William Tytterington 
William Deaton Margaret Colevill 


I, Margaret Colevill do acknowledge and confess 
with all my heart that I am not, neither intend to be, 
a disciple of H. N., the author of the book called the 
First Exhortation to the Family of Love, and the eldest 
of the elders in the household of love. In witness 
whereof I have put my mark. 


Signatur D. E. Margarite Coleville 


I, George Reeve, do acknowledge and confess with 
all my heart that I am not, neither intend to be, a 
disciple of H. N., the author of the book called the 
First Exhortation to the Family of Love, etc. And that 
I defy all heresies of H. N. and especially that of the 
resurrection of the flesh in this life only, wherewith 
I confess myself to have been deceived. In witness 
whereof I have set my mark. 


Signatur George Reeve 


Articles exhibited unto them and subscribed by 
them from 4" October 1580 


1. That Christ is both God and man and not obe- 
dience and service in the Love; neither is he Christ 
whosoever is grown up to obedience in the love. 

2. Christ took very flesh of the Virgin Mary, the 
espoused wife of Joseph, and was born of the same 
virgin, according to the literal truth of the story, Luke 
2, and is not to be understood allegorically, mystically, 
or spiritually. 

3. The same Christ suffered in himself and with- 
out us and was crucified upon the material cross at 
the place by the city [of] Jerusalem called Calvary, 
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under Pontius Pilate, then being chief governor; died 
there hanging upon the cross, and his dead body was 
buried by Joseph of Aramathea in the sepulcher of 
stone, according to the literal truth of the Gospel, Luke 
23; and not to be understood allegorically, that is, that 
every man may be crucified upon the cross by suffering 
reproach, shame, etc., and so bury whatsoever is in 
him contrary to the gracious word of the Love. 


4. The same Christ rose again the third day in the 
very same body, which before was crucified, dead and 
buried, and with the very same body ascended up into 
heaven. By whose death and passion, we believe we 
have remission of all our sins, confessing ourselves to 
be miserable sinners. 


5. The same Christ shall come again with glory, 
but yet in the same body wherein he ascended to judge 
both the quick and the dead, that is to say those that 
shall be alive upon the earth, and also the dead, that 
is such as before his coming were departed out of this 
life, and that the last trump is not yet blown to any, 
neither yet shall be blown before the said coming of 
Christ to judgment. And therefore the doctrine of 
H. N. is not the last trump. 


6. We also believe the resurrection of the body, 
that is to say, the rising again of the very earthly 
creature of our bodies after the natural death and 
resurrection of the same bodies, as well touching the 
resurrection of the bodies of the wicked as the bodies 
of the godly. And that this article of the resurrection 
is not to be understood as the spiritual rising of the 
mind in this life when we rise from sin and are changed 
to the loveliking of H. N. and his doctrine. 

7. We also believe the life everlasting whereunto 
the godly shall rise in their bodies (at the said coming 
of Christ) to enjoy both in body and soul everlasting 
bliss in heaven. And the wicked shall also rise in their 
bodies to receive everlasting punishment in hell both 
in body and soul. And therefore that is a wicked dam- 
nable opinion to think or believe that everlasting life 
is in this life and that it is no other thing but a peace 
of conscience which they enjoy which are perfectly 
obedient to the doctrine of H. N. 


8. We believe that the Sacrament of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, being instituted by Christ, are ef- 
fectual unto salvation for all true Christians be they 
now so perfect in this life, and therefore to be used 
and received for conscience’s sake in respect of Christ’s 
institution and not only for obedience unto the Prince’s 
laws. 

9. We believe that the preachers now authorized 
in the Church of England do preach the true and only 
way to salvation. And that the said truth is to be found 
without the Family of Love and not in that Family. 

10. We believe that there is one true holy Catholic 
or universal church of Christ without the which there 
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is no salvation. And that the Family of Love is not 
that Church nor any member or part thereof. 


John Maye, William Tytterington, 
William Deaton, John Baynard, 
John Bourne 


1. We believe that Christ did suffer not only con- 
tempt, reproof, and defamation upon the cross, but 
also diverse other torments of his body with the most 
fearful anguish and agony of his soul and spirit, so 
that his sweat and drops of blood, trickling down to 
the ground, and that in his spirit he grievously groaned 
and cried in bitterness of his soul, O my God, my God, 
why hast you forsaken me: which he spake in truth 
according to his natural feeling and not feignedly, and 
in the end gave up his ghost and so truly and naturally 
died. | 

2. We do believe that we do now live by faith in 
Christ and not by love only, which we can never do 
until we be unclothed of this our natural flesh and 
bodily dwelling place, and then we shall be freed fully 
and wholly from sin and be without the same, when 
we be freed from death, sickness, reproaches and all 
other miseries, when we shall have need of no meat 
or drink, sleep, nor use of any natural creature. And 
until this be performed unto us we do acknowledge 
our selves wretched and miserable sinners always 
crying for our delivery from this body of death, and 
with sighs and groans waiting for the adoption of our 
bodies. 

3. We do acknowledge God to be a divine substance 
and nature, and not only wisdom, righteousness, and 
mercy. We acknowledge this divine substance to be 
distinct into three persons, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost. We believe the Father to be God, the 
Son to be God, and the Holy Ghost to be God. And 
in this trinity that none is afore or after other, none 
greater or less than other, but the whole three be co- 
eternal and coequal, so it [sic] in all things the trinity 
in unity and unity in trinity is to be worshipped. 

4. The offering of Christ once made is the perfect 
redemption and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual, and there is 
none other satisfaction for sin but that alone. Where- 
fore the sacrifices of the Masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the priest did offer Christ for the 
quick and the dead to have remission of pain or guilt, 
were blasphemous fables and dangerous deception. 

5. Christ in the truth of our nature was made like 
unto us in all things, sin only excepted, from which 
he was clearly void both in his flesh and in his spirit. 
He came to be the lamb without spot, which by the 
sacrifice of himself once made should take away the 
sin of the world, and sin, as St. John said, was not in 
him. But all we the rest, although baptized and born 
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again in Christ, yet offend in many things, and if we 
say we have no sin we deceive our selves and the truth 
is not in us. 

6. Although in the visible church the evil be ever 
mingled with the good and sometime the evil have 
chief authority in the ministry of the word and sac- 
raments, yet for as much as they do not the same in 
their own name but in Christ’s and do minister by his 
commission and authority, we may use the ministry 
both in hearing the word of God and in the receiving 
of the sacraments. Neither is the effect of Christ’s 
ordinance taken away by their wickedness nor the 
grace of God and his gifts diminished from such as 
by faith rightly do receive the sacraments ministered 
unto them, which be effectual because of Christ’s in- 
stitution and promise, although they be ministered by 
evil men. 

7. They are to be accursed that presume to say that 
every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he 
professeth, so that he be diligent to frame his life ac- 
cording to that law and the light of nature. For holy 
scriptures do set out unto us only the name Jesus 
Christ, wherein man might be saved. 


John Maye, William Tytterington, 
William Deaton, John Bourne, 
John Baynard 


A Recantation of John Bourne at Wisbech in the Isle of Ely 


Whereas 1 have (before time partly by reading the 
books of H. N., partly by conference with such as 
favored his errors for the contempt of the truth, 
through the pride of mine own heart in the righteous 
judgment of God) been seduced to like and receive his 
corrupt and poisonous enchantment, now upon better 
and soundly advise of the godly learned and by com- 
paring his phantastical and damnable doctrines by the 
true and infallible touchstone of God his word, ac- 
knowledge freely and of mine own word that I have 
grievously offended against the majesty of the word 
of God and his church, in that I have harkened and 
consented unto his false and untrue assertions and am 
heartily sorry for the same, beseeching you all to pray 
for me, and I do here in the presence of God, of his 
angels, and of his people, without canker, cavil, or 
dissimulation of mine own sure and certain knowledge 
grounded upon the holy word of God, sincerely from 
my heart confess that H. N. is a most wicked instru- 
ment of Satan, the father of evil falsehood, sent out 
from the prince of darkness with the spirit of error to 
seduce and deceive the world. And that those books 
which pass under his name as many of them as I have 
seen, as the First Exhortation, the Gospel of the King- 
dom, and the Prophecy of the Spirit of Love, do con- 
tain heretical and damnable doctrine in them. Besides 
that, the strange pomp and stateliness of words, the 
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phrase of them is clean contrary unto the simplicity 
and plainness which the Holy Ghost useth in the scrip- 
tures, and are full of most monstrous falsehoods, and 
untruths, avouched of him, with most horrible blas- 
phemy by the devilish abusing of the word of God as 
otherwise unsavory and phantastical allegorism, con- 
trary to the true and natural meaning of the same 
word. And in testimony of my true repenting, and 
turning from my former errors, and that I do in fact 
hate and detest the same H. N. and accurse him with 
the sentence of anathema as teaching another gospel 
than ever was taught by our savior Christ and his 
Apostles, and do hold his books and works accursed 
and damnable, and that they which be seduced by him 
and his doctrine are fast bound in the snares of Satan 
unto destruction till it may please the Lord that they 
may repent likewise. I am ready (wheresoever my fall- 
ing from the truth and the embracing of the errors of 
H. N. hath offered my assent) openly to acknowledge 
my sin of my forsaking the truth and do detest H. N. 
as a wicked blasphemer and his doctrine as most hor- 
rible blasphemy. And as for particular I confess that 
he wickedly profaneth the word not only by beastly 
and filthy allegories, but also in most shameful wrest- 
ing and abusing the same to color his untruths, that 
his doctrines of man’s perfection in this life of freedom 
from sin and fullness of righteousness is of the devil 
and not of God, that he blasphemeth when he defen- 
deth the Church of Rome as the true Catholic Church 
and accurseth those which have forsaken the same, as 
revolters from the true church and blasphemers of the 
holy service of God. Also I confess that when he sayeth 
in his Documental Sentences the 6th chapter that the 
mortal whereof Paul speaks is not any creature of 
earthly flesh but the heavenly word or being of God 
and so maketh the connection unto spiritual from sin 
in this life and taking away that hope we have in the 
life to come, he is a detestable and damnable heresy. 
Also I acknowledge, confess, and believe that his 
dreamed of God, his homnifying as manning in or with 
man and man’s deifying or godding in or with god, 
are utterly phantastical, false, and devilish. Also that 
his proud challenging to himself a new authority to 
preach a new gospel to the world, sufficiently proveth 
him to be a false prophet and a deceiver of the world. 
I do also condemn him (in that he doth teach that it 
is lawful to dissemble a lie) as an heretic proceeding 
from the devil, the father of all lies. And therefore I 
do promise before God, his angels, and this congre- 
gation here gathered together, that I will neither keep 
nor use any of the books of the said H. N. nor keep 
company with any that I shall know to be of the said 
sect of the Family of Love. And whereas I have here- 
tofore read some of the books of H. N. to certain of 
my neighbors here in Wisbech and elsewhere, whereby 
I have brought them in danger to fall from God and 
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his truth revealed unto us in his holy Scriptures, I 
heartily repent and am sorry for the same and do 
earnestly desire and heartily pray them both to forgive 
me and to take example by me. And finally I do in 
the name of God and from the bottom of my heart 
exhort and admonish so many as either have, shall, 
or do now, stand wellwilling to embrace the doctrine 
of H. N. that they speedily repent and return unto the 
Lord, as they that are in the way of damnation and 
have drunk of the poisoned cup of his schismatical and 
hellish doctrine, professing unto them that I have been 
deceived and bewitched, but by the grace of God now 
see that H. N. is a deceiver and his books wicked, 
phantastical, and devilish. 


The form of a purgation made by John Baynard, William 
Tytterington, and William Deaton 


Whereas heretofore we have been suspected to be 
wellwillers and followers of H. N. and his doctrine, 
we do here (for the better clearing of our selves) pro- 
test before God and this congregation gathered to- 
gether in his name, that we neither are, nor by God’s 
grace do intend to be disciples, followers, or wellwillers 
of the said H. N. or of his doctrine, but we do re- 
nounce, detest, defy unfeignedly, from the bottom of 
our hearts the said H. N., as a detestable heretic, 
blasphemer, and also his doctrine as erroneous, he- 
retical, and blasphemous. Whereunto this our free and 
voluntary confession, we desire God (who seeks the 
secret of our hearts) and all you to be witnesses. 

After I had thus dealt with them I sent a preacher 
to Wisbech, who by the assistance of a Justice of Peace 
first talked with them and prepared them to the public 
action that was to ensue, and the Justice by my as- 
signing bound them severally on recognizance in 
twenty pounds a piece that they should appear anytime 
that the L[ord] B[ishop] of Ely should call for them. 
At both which things, although they somewhat stag- 
gered awhile, yet in the end they yielded. At the day 
appointed the preacher spake against those principal 
points of heresy that the parties were most subject 
unto, then exhorted the actors to deal sincerely and 
the people to interpret their action charitably and 
profit by their example, lastly declared the difference 
between recantation and purgation and the rise of 
them both. After his sermon he read out of the pulpit 
the articles whereunto they had subscribed and asked 
them severally their full consent unto them, which 
done one of them that were to be purged in the name 
of all the rest with a loud voice read the form of their 
purgation. Then John Bourne openly in a place above 
the people read his recantation; after that the preacher 
again told the people the principal points of his re- 
cantation, the whole action being reverently done and 
ended, the parties thus reconciled went to dinner with 
the preacher. 
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The cause of taking the bond was this, that whereas 
this sort of people is much given to dissembling (al- 
though of these present parties I hoped welll )], yet I 
feared the worst, having some occasion of my suspicion 
and knowing that this kind of dealing could be nothing 
hurtful to the good and to be a bridle to the evil and 
some kind of fear to the rest. 


APPENDIX 4 


THE CONFESSION OF LEONARD ROMSEY, 1580 


[Public Record Office, SP 12 cxxxiii, 15; the confes- 
sion has been adapted from the Elizabethan English 
version previously published in an article by the au- 
thor, “Variations on a Theme: The Family of Love in 
Renaissance England.” Renaissance Quarterly, 31 
(Summer 1978), pp. 190-191.] 

John Bourne, glover of the town of Wisbech, an 
elder of the Family of Love, my master, perceiving 
that I favored religion and frequented sermons, did 
take me aside and told me that I was zealous but not 
according to knowledge, promising me after other 
words that if I would swear unto him not to betray 
him, he would show me a way unto life which many 
kings and princes had desired to see and could not. 

Their manner is: if a man will not swear unto them 
not to betray them, to deal no farther with them, for, 
say they, ““Love must not be awaked before the time.” 

After I had sworn unto him, he and I being alone 
he showed me a book of H. N. called the First Ex- 
hortation, requiring me to read it and to show him my 
judgment of it in writing with mine own hand and my 
name subscribed there unto: which when I had deliv- 
ered unto him in these words: “‘That I did so like of 
that book that I would stand obedient to that doc- 
trine.’’ Then he told me that my name should be con- 
veyed to H. N. and written in his book which he calleth 
the book of life, and so then as he sayeth my name 
was written in the book of life. This is the usual man- 
ner of entertaining their disciples, and the next way 
is my judgment sent unto rebellion when they shall 
have gotten a complete number of disciples or at the 
least shall be persuaded by their fantastical spirit that 
they are of sufficient number to undertake the matter. 
And that this their rebellion is to be looked for ere it 
be long. This moveth me to think so because they hold 
their opinion that their kingdom which they call 
David’s Kingdom is to be erected here upon earth. 
And they have a prophecy which he showed unto me, 
wherein was declared that there should come a time 
shortly when there should be no magistrate, prince, 
nor palace upon the earth, but all should be governed 
by the spirit of love. Besides it is constantly received 
among them that in all countries of Christendom there 
is an infinite number of this opinion. And my master 
was once purposed to leave his occupation and did 
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communicate that matter unto me in hope to have 
been altogether set on work about the service of love. 

Touching the doctrine which he did teach me, this 
were the principal and most material points: 

First, that Christ is neither God nor man but obe- 
dience and service in Love and that every man who 
is grown up in the obedience of the Love is Christ. 

Secondly, that Christ did not receive flesh of the 
Virgin Mary but that all that doctrine which concer- 
neth Christ in the scripture is to be understood alle- 
gorically, for every man sayeth he must be crucified 
upon the cross and so to bury whatsoever is contrary 
to the gracious word of the Love. And he taught me 
that everlasting life was in this life and that it is noth- 
ing but the peace of conscience which they enjoy who 
are perfectly obedient unto the doctrine and religion 
of H.N. 

Moreover, he taught me that there is no resurrection 
of the body after the natural death thereof; for, sayeth 
he, “‘As the tree falleth there it lyeth, but the resur- 
rection is only of the mind when we are changed to 
the loveliking and allowing of the religion of H. N.” 

Furthermore he taught me that the preachers who 
are now authorized cannot teach the truth for because 
without the Family of Love no truth is to be found. 
He affirmeth likewise that the doctrine of H. N. is the 
last trumps, which now giveth forth the sound and is 
now heard and received of as many as shall be saved. 
Concerning hell he affirmeth it to be no other thing 
but the grief of conscience in this life. 

The disciples of H. N. make no conscience of lying 
and dissembling to all them that be not of their reli- 
gion, for it being reported upon a time that a com- 
mission was granted forth against us of Wisbech we 
had a letter from the Family of Love in the court, 
from one Dorringeton and Zeale, wherein we were 
advertised how to behave our selves before the com- 
missioners, and charged that we should deny that we 
had seen any of the books of H. N., whereupon all the 
books were conveyed. 

They are not accounted of the Family of Love until 
they be grown to perfection; wherefore all they that 
be no elders being asked if they were of the Family 
of Love do constantly deny it, for those are accounted 
goodwilling ones but not grown up to perfection. 

Touching the Sacraments he taught me that bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord are of no effect unto 
them that be grown unto the perfection of the Family 
of Love but only to be received for obedience to the 
Queen’s proceedings. My master encouraged me to 
stand in the doctrine of H. N. so far as never to betray 
them; he told me that I should live as well in prison 
as ever I did at home, which causeth me to think that 
they have so many friends and such collections among 
the Family that if their liberality in the prison be not 
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abridged and license for their friends to have access 
unto them be not denied them, it is impossible they 
should be reclaimed. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A full bibliography of the works consulted in the development of 
this study follows below. Some preliminary annotations concerning 
the state of scholarship on the Family of Love and the diverse treat- 
ment the group has received since the period covered in the study 
may also be of interest to the reader. For this reason the author 
interjects the following comments. Since full particulars of publi- 
cation are found in the bibliography proper, only authors’ names 
and dates of publication are mentioned here. 

The German theologian Friedrich Nippold wrote the seminal ac- 
count of Familism in 1862. He was concerned primarily with Ni- 
claes’s life and writings and with the House of Love on the Continent. 
He points out in his brief treatment of Familists in England that 
little is known about them. The work of Nippold is still important 
for its careful description and analysis of the Familist manuscripts 
written in Low German. As a theologian, he occasionally makes 
unfavorable evaluations of Niclaes, but generally his treatment is 
straight-forward and balanced. 

Scholars concerned with the development of Familism on the 
Continent have provided the bulk of research on the topic. In 1868 
P. A. Tiele picked up Nippold’s mention of the relationship of the 
printer Christopher Plantin with Niclaes and the Family of Love. 
His article was the first of a spate of studies on the printer that 
included a discussion of this mysterious part of his life. Max Rooses, 
near the end of the century, published a monumental work on the 
printer based on the very large collection of Plantin papers that 
revealed much about his Familist connections. The recent studies 
of Leon Voet (1969), Colin Clair (1960), and B. Rekers (1972) have 
furnished additional information about the printer’s circle and in so 
doing have supplemented our knowledge of the spread of Familism 
on the Continent and into England. Jan van Dorsten and Wallace 
Kirsop working on tangential aspects have continued to augment 
these studies. Van Dorsten has looked at Plantin’s contacts with 
Thomas Basson, the English printer who settled in Leiden (1961), 
and the other links of Continental Familists with Englishmen (1970, 
1974). Kirsop, in an article in an Australian journal (1964), dealt 
with the faint traces left by Familists in France and called for more 
research on that branch. 

Herman de la Fontaine Verwey has made the most valuable con- 
temporary contribution to Familist studies in general. His bibliog- 
raphy published in the early 1940’s and later articles (1951, 1976) 
have filled in important details, not only regarding the interesting 
problem of printing and circulating Familist works, but also con- 
cerning the proliferation of the sect. He provides in addition an 
excellent survey of scholarship in relation to Continental Familism 
in his last article. In that context he laments the fact that no “‘de- 
tailed monograph” on English Familism has been published. 

The twentieth-century studies treating Familism mentioned above 
are generally objective in their attitude toward Familism, and even 
quite sympathetic to the Hiel (Barrefelt) branch of the sect, dis- 
cussed at length in the first chapter of this book. Concerning English 
Familists, scholars are not always as open minded, nor is there as 
much agreement on the nature of Familists’ religious orientation. 

The first modern research on English Familists was that of J. H. 
Hessels, a Cambridge University librarian who issued an account 
of Niclaes’s life and a description of the English editions of the 
mystic’s writings in 1869. Hessels was responding to an appeal from 
P. A. Tiele for more information about Niclaes. Accordingly, Hessels 
lists works of Niclaes that he has seen and comments upon those 
Nippold mentions that he has not been able to find. He says that 
the research is a valuable enterprise and expresses the hope that 
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with Tiele’s aid they can produce a biographical study. This, un- 
fortunately, seems not to have come to fruition. 

Another work growing out of the initial inspiration of Nippold is 
the 45-page monograph by Allen C. Thomas on the Familists pub- 
lished in 1893. Relying heavily on Nippold, Thomas adds little to 
the earlier account, but he does provide a service in making Con- 
tinental research more available to English and American readers. 
Thomas was much distressed that the Familists had been so vastly 
misunderstood in the past and that even at the time of his writing 
they continued to be vilified and their importance ignored by most 
historians. 

Charlotte Fell-Smith in an article on “Henry Nicholas,” in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (1894-1895), provides much 
more detailed information concerning Familists in England. She 
categorizes Niclaes as an Anabaptist whose message was “entirely 
without dogma, yet of exalted ideals.”’ The charges of libertinism 
made against Niclaes and his followers she finds “unfounded,” but 
she says the mystic’s teachings were “‘unsuited to English ideas and 
appealed to a limited segment of the population.” This judgment 
as well as the statement regarding Niclaes’s lack of dogma are con- 
tradicted by the present author, however, in light of more recent 
research. 

Some briefer accounts of Familists were given in works by Robert 
Barclay (1876) and Champlin Burrage (1912). Barclay confined his 
remarks largely to Continental Familism as presented in Nippold. 
He did include a list of English editions of Niclaes’s tracts that were 
still extant, but he found them unrewarding. He says the reader 
““gropes his way like a traveler in the mist, and is only here and 
there rewarded by a gleam of something which seems like sunlight. 
He soon finds it to be a delusion, and again and again he plunges 
into the darkness.”’ Champlin Burrage unearthed some little known 
works of Niclaes in English and several previously unnoticed ref- 
erences to the sect, but he states, unaccountably, that the work of 
Nippold and Barclay leave little more for historians to say about 
the Familists. 

The most sympathetic study of Niclaes and Familism is by Rufus 
M. Jones (1909). He treats extensively Niclaes’s thought and its 
probable influence on Quaker beliefs. He says that Familism in 
England “brought into public notice and gave wide vogue to many 
doctrines and practices generally supposed to have originated with 
the Quakers.” Presuming a high level of morality for the sect he 
says that they were exponents of “a very lofty type of mystical 
religion.” 

Recent articles on Familists in England have been less concerned 
with evaluation or interpretation than with providing more concrete 
details of their existence. Julia Ebel first brought to the notice of 
contemporary scholars the wide range of sources concerning Niclaes 
and Familists in England, especially literary ones, in her 1966-1967 
article. Since then the research of Felicity Heal (1972), Margaret 
Spufford (1972, 1974), James Hitchcock (1970), Joseph W. Martin 
(1978, 1979), and the author (1974, 1978), have brought to light 
records and manuscripts hitherto ignored. In addition William John- 
son has focused on allusions to Familists in Stuart literature (1977), 
while an early study of the present author examines the reputation 
of Familists among their contemporaries (1975). An article by Lynn- 
wood A. Martin (1972) is disappointing in that the promise of its 
title, “The Family of Love in England: Conforming Millenarians,”’ 
is not confirmed by the text, which does not treat English Familists 
but only some aspects of Niclaes’s writings in English. 

Contradictory statements about Familists abound in histories of 
the period. John Buxton Marsden (1960) relates that the mysticism 
of Familists is a type which appeals to a “devout but uninstructed 
mind and charms by its apparent profundity.” He adds, somewhat 
illogically, “It bewildered for a time the acute understanding of John 
Wesley: a circumstance which alone would be sufficient to save it 
from contempt.” Marsden thinks that the sect was abused too se- 
verely by early observers. Arthur J. Klein (1917) adumbrates Mars- 
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den’s opinions when he says that Familists in Elizabeth’s reign pro- 
vide “the most striking example of persecution from religious 
motives.” 

Ronald Knox (1950) differs from both Klein and Marsden in his 
view of Familist conduct. He airs again the seventeenth-century 
observations of Fuller that Familists indulged in the gravest excesses. 
Moreover, he has little regard for Niclaes’s theology. In accord with 
Marsden and Barclay he calls it “little better than cloudy nonsense,” 
but says that it furnished, perhaps, the seedbed for later inner-light 
theologies. Erik Routley (1960) is of the same opinion and suggests 
that Niclaes’s mysticism tended to subsume all theology and church 
order within it. 

There is much disagreement among scholars on how to categorize 
Familists: Champlin Burrage emphasizes the point that Familists 
were not a sect, nor were they Anabaptists, he states, as was often 
alleged. Rufus Jones is of the same mind and believes that they were 
not Antinomians either. On the other hand, E. Belfort Bax treats 
them as Anabaptists (1966), G. H. Williams (1962) calls them 
Anabaptists and pantheists, and A. G. Dickens (1964) agrees, add- 
ing the Antinomian label as well. 

This is the extent of the published research focused on the Fam- 
ilists in England. In addition two unpublished dissertations have 
been written on the topic: that of the author, 1969 (West Virginia 
University), and that of W. N. Kerr, 1955 (Edinburgh). Mr. Kerr’s 
dissertation was unknown to the author until James Hitchcock al- 
luded to it in conversation in 1976. A subsequent trip to Edinburgh 
permitted a reading of the study and this was especially valuable 
for the theological context of Niclaes’s views on the Continent and 
their influence in England—all of which is referenced in this mono- 
graph. 
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ERRATA 


The initials "T.c." should be deleted after the following 
seven articles: 


P. 71, col. 1, art. 5, "They used..." 

P. 71, col. 2, art. 2, "They may not say 'God speed'..." 
P. 72, col. 1, art. 5, "Their bishops..." 

P. 73, col. 1, art. 3, "They hold that none..." 

Ρ. 73, col. 1, art. 6, "They hold that no bishop..." 

Ρ, 73, col. 1, art. 7, “They hold that the Angels..." 

P. 74, col. 2, art. 1, "There is a shoemaker..." 
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